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ADVERTISEMENT. 


PERSUASION of the Utility of a 
conciſe Hiſtory of Modern Europe, 
induced the Author to undertake this Work: 
and he has had the Satisfaction to find his 
Opinion juſtified by that of the Public. The 
Epiſtolary Form was choſen, as beſt calcu- 
lated in tracing the concatenation of Events, 
for uniting the Accuracy of the Chronolo- 
ger with the Entertainment of the Memo- 
rialiſt. And the Character of a Nobleman 
and a Father was aſſumed, in order to give 
more Weight to the Moral and Political 
Maxims, and to entitle the Author to offer, 
without ſeeming to diate to the World, 
ſuch Reflections on Life and Manners as 
are ſuppoſed more immediately to belong 
to the higher Orders in Society. 


To this Edition, which is much enlarged 
and improved, is added a Chronological 
Table of Contents, | 
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OF THE | 
FIRST VOLUME 


OF THE 


Hiſtory of Modern Europe: 
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P A R T I. 


From the RisE of the MopEgRN KinGDoM andSTATES, 
to the PEACE of WesTPHALI1A, in 1648. 


LT 1 1 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and Settlement of the 


Barbarians 
A.D. ; Page 
HE ſubje&t propoſed > 
View of the ſtate of Ancient Europe - - 
The Northern nations never wouly n by the Ro- 
mans ibid. 
476 They break ſrom their foreſts and faſtneſſes, and finally ſub- 
vert the Roman Empire - 
Moral and political cauſes of that great event . wick. 


To be aſeribed, more immedirtely, to the too great extent of the 
Roman dominion, and to the — influence of its deſ- 
potie government I 4 

Cauſes of the ruin of the Roman republic - 

Of the decline of the Imperial power 

The treaſons of the ſoldiery, ** eſpecially of 'the Pretorian 
bands - 

The diſſolute lives of the emperors, and the remoral of the 
imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople 8 

The diſputes between the Chriſtians and Pagans, and dees 
the we — 1. | 
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CONTENTS 
Page 


The ſuperiority of the Barbarians in virtue and in valour 10 
The deſpicable poliey of the Romans in purchaſiug their for- 
bearance, and taking large bodies of them into pay 11 
The Viſigoths plant themſelves in Spain; the Franks in Gaul; 
the Saxons in the Roman provinces of South Britain; the 
Hunns in Pannonia; the Oſtrogoths in Italy and the adjacent 


provinces, by the beginning of the ſixth century 10 
A total change takes place in the ſtate of Euro ibid. 
That change not ro be lamented - 13 
The contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman improvements, 

and its cauſe - = 14 


EET TEE IK 


Syſtem of Policy and Legiſlation eſtabliſhed by the Barbarians, 
on their Settlement in the Provinces of the Reman Empire. 


The primitive government of the barbarous invaders, like that 
of the ancient Germans, a kind of military democracy, un- 
der a general or chieftain - < - 15 

They conſidered their conqueſts as common property, in which 
all had a right to a ſhare - - 16 

After ſettling in the provinces of the Roman empire, they eſta- 
bliſhed a new ſpecies of government, known by the name of 
the Feudal Syflem =» 2 - ibid, 

The advantages and diſadvantages of that government 17 

The bond of political union feeble, and the ſources of diſſen- 
ſion many - = ibid, 

A feudal kingdom, commonly tort by domeſtic broils, and little 

little capable of any foreign enterpriſe - 18 

The judicial proceedings of the Barbarians long very abſurd 19 

Reſentment almoſt the fole motive for proſecuting crimes, and 
the gratification of that paſſion the chief rule in puniſhing 
them | - - ibid, 

The feudal ſyſtem, with all its imperfeQtions, yet leſs degrading 


to humanity than the uniform preſſure of Roman deſpo- 
tiſm — 2 - 20 


renn . 


KNiſe of the French Monarchy, and Hiſtory of France under the 


the Kings of the Firſt Race. 


Introductory reflections on Hiſtorical Compoſition 21 
Modern hiſtory of little importance before the time of Charle- 
magne - - : SOT 
The French monarchy firſt claims out attention ibid. 
Clovis, 
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CONTENTS. | 
A.D. Page 
436 Clovis, king of the Franks, ſon of Childeric, and grandſon of 
Merovius (head, of the Salian tribe), gains a victory over 
Syagrius, a Roman uſurper in that province, and founds the 
kingdom of France 23 
496 He deteats the Allemanni at Tolbiac, and is baptiſed, with al- 
moſt the whole French nation ibid. 
50% Vanquiſhes Alaric, king of the Viſigothe, and adds Acquitaine 
to the kingdom of France 24 
- Disfigures the latter part of his reign by cruckte and perfidies 
toward the princesof his blood ibid. 
$511 Dies, after attempting to atone for his crimes, by building and 
endowing churches and monaſteries - ibid. 
The grandeur of the French monarchy much impaired by be- 
ing dividedamong his four ſons ; e Childebert, Clo- 
domir, and Clotaire ibid. 
$62 A like diviſion takes place on the death of clonie, the ſole ſue- 
ceſſor of his brothers and nephews 25 
Two rival queens Brunechilda wife to Sigebert, kiog of Auſtra. 
fia, and Fredegonda wife to Chilperic, king of Soiſſons. ſa- 
crifice every thing to their bloody ambition ibid. 
613 Clotaire II. ſon of Chilperic and Fredegonda, being left tole. 
monarch of France, re-eſtabliſhes rn and gains the 
hearts of his ſubjects ibid. 
632 Dagobert, the ſon Gd ſueceſſor of Clotaire, (by his vices, and 
his imprudent policy, in committing all real power to the 
| Mayors of the palace), greatly weakens the royal authority 26 
644 His two ſons, Sigebert II. and Clovis II. his feeble ſucceſſore, 


only the founders of new convents - ibid- 

Several Tuccecding kings, aptly denominated Nuggards, equally 

inſignificant ibid, 

690 Pepin Heriſtel, duke of Auſtraſia uſurps the adminifration, un- 
der the name of Mayor, and governs Frongh equitably 

twenty-eight years ibid, 

714 After his death, Charles Martel, "bis nnd ſon, aſſumes the 

government of the kingdom 27 


751 And Pepin, the ſon of Charles, uſurps the ſovereignty; ex- 
cluding for ever the deſcendants of Clovis, or the Mero- 
vingian race, from the throne of France . ibid. 


r IV. 


Spain under the Dominion of the Viſegot hs, * under the Moors, 
till the Reign of Abdurrabman. 


467 The Viſigaths fund their monarchy in this Roman province 27 
The clergy early poſſeſſed of great power in Spain, which be- 
comes a theatre of revolutions and crimes . 28 
Leovegild 
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585 Leovegild, an Arian, puts to death his fon Hermenegild, be- 
| cauſe he had embraced the Catholic Faith — 28 
612 Siſe but diſpoſſeſſes the Greek emperors of that territory they had 
continued to hold on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and 
obliges all the Jews in his own dominions, on pain of death, 

to receive baptiſm. — — ibid. 

682 Wamba, who had defeated the Saracens, the countrymen and 
followers of Mahomet, is excluded the throne, becauſe he 

had been clothed in the habit of a penitent, by a ghoſtly 

trick, whilſt labouring under the influence of poiſon 29 

12 The Saracens of Mauritania, under the name of Moors, make 
themſelves maſters of Spain, and put an end to the empire of 

the Viſigothis — — 30 

717 Pelagius a prince of the blood royal, rerires into the mountains 
of Aſturias, and there founds a little Chriſtian kingdom. ibid. 

732 The Moors defeated by Charles Martel, in attempting to pene- 


trate into France — 1 
Spain at fiſt very miſerable under its Mooriſh governors, who 
were dependent on the viceory of Africa — ibid. 


756 But afterward happy and flouriſhing under the dominion of 
' Abdurrahman, who founds at Cordova a Mahometan king= 

dom independent of the Caliſs, or ſucceſſors of the Prophet, 

and their African viceroy — 1 


CT ITT a 0 TIF, 


Tia'y under the Dominion of the ftrogoths, and under the Lom- 
bard; till the Reign of Luitprand.. 


493 Theodoric, the firſt Gothic king of Italy, and ſeveral of his 


ſucceſſors, princes of much prudence and humanity 33 


554 The Oſtrogoths ſubdued, and Italy recovered, by the generals 


of Juſtinian, emperor of Conſtantinople _ ibid. 
568 Great part of Italy feized by Alboinus, king of the Lombards 3 
He eſtabliſhes the feudal policy in his dominions ibid. 
586 Authanis, one of his ſucceſſors, perfects that form of govern- 
ment _ — — 3 
And embraces Chriſtianity — — ibi. 
643 Rotharis gives written laws to the Lombards 36 
663 Grimoald reforms the laws of Rotharis — ibid. 


Luitprand forms ihe deſign of making bimſelf maſter cf Italy 37 
726 This project favoured by the edict of Leo Iſauricus, emperor of 


Conſtantinople, prohibiting the worſhip of images 38 
727 The Italians have recourſe to arms in ſupport of the worſhip 
of images — — — ibid. 


728 Luitprand, taking advantage of this tumult. lays ſiege to Ra- 
venna, the ſeat of the Exarch or imperial governor, and car- 

ries it by ſtorm — _ 39 
LI. 


CONTEN TS 

A.D. Paze 
; EI | 

Riſe of the Pop!'s Temporal Power, with ſome Account of 
the Affairs of Italy, the Empire of Conſtantinople, and the 
Kingdom of France, from the Time of Charles Martel to that 
of Charlemagne. h 

The grand aim of the papal policy, to free the city of Rome, 
the ſeat of the apoſtolic court, from the dominion of he 
_ emperors, without ſubjecting it to the Lombard 
ings IM - 29 
728 . II. more afraid of Luitprand than of the emperor 
Leo, retakes Ravenna with the aſſiſlance of the Venetians 40 
729 The emperor, notwithſtanding this ſervice, perſiſts in his defign 
of aboliſhing the worſhip of images in his Italian dominions 41 
731 Gregory applies for protection to Charles Martel, who then 
governed France, and Charles becomes the guardian of the 
church - - ibid, 
741 Conſtantine Copronymus not only renews his father's edict 
againſt the worſhip of images, but prohibits the invocation 
of ſaints 8 - 42 
This new edict confirms the idolatrous citizens of Rome in a 
reſolution they had taken, at the inſtigation of the pope, of 
feparating themſelves entirely from the Greek empire ibid. 
They accordingly revolt, and drive out of their city fuch of 
the Imperial officers as had hitherto been ſuffered to continue 
there - - ibid. 
751 Pope Zachary encourages Pepin, ſon of Charles Martel, to 
ethrone Childeric III. and aſſume the title of king of 
France - - 45 
754 oy = in gratitude to his ſpiritual benefactor, marches into 
taly, and obliges Aſtulphus, king of the Lombards, to 
defiſt from an attempt upon Rome - 46 
755 He takes the ſame journey a ſecond time 47 
756 More effectually humbles Aſtulphus, and founds the temporal 
3 of the Popes, by beſtowing on the ſee of Rome a con- 
ide rable territory in Italy, raviſhed from the Lombards ibid. 
758 He dies, after dividing his dominibns between his two ſons, 
Charles and Carloman. 48 


Er 


Britain, from ile Time it was relingni/hed by the Romans, to 
the End of the Saxon Heptarchy, 


448 The Romans finally evacuate Britain - 


The degenerate inhabitants of South Britain, after the Roman 


legions are withdrawn, unable to defend themſelves againſt 
the Scots and Picts . - ibid, 


CONTEN T 8. 
A.D. ' _ 
449 They apply to the Romans, but without effect, and ultimately 
to the Saxons for protection . — 51 
450 The Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, come to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and repel the Scots and Picts - 52 
584 But afterward enter. into a league with thoſe barbarous inva- 
ders, and make themſelves maſters of all the low country of 
South Britain — 55 
$27 The Seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy, formed in the courſe of 
the Saxon conqueſts, united under Egbert, king of Weſſex 56 
: The Anglo-Saxons converted to Chriſtianity before this pe- 
riod - - ibid. 
But having received that doctrine through the polluted chan- 
nels of the church of Rome, it had little effect in either 
ſoftening their minds or purifying their morals 57 


r -- FREE 


Government and Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 


As the Saxors rather extirpated than fubdued the natives, 
they had no occaſion to burden themſelves with feudal ſer- 


vices - - - 58 
They tranſplanted into Britain their civil and military inſtitu- 
tions as - ibid. 


Their king was only the firſt citizen of the community, and his 
authority, which was very limited, depended chiefly on his 
perſonal qualities - — 9 

They had, at al! times, a national council, a Wittenagemot, or 
aſſembly of the wiſe men, whoſe conſent was neceſſary to 
the enacting of laws, and to give ſanction to the meaſures of 
public adminiſtration - ibid. 

The members of this aſſembly the principal landholders 60 

The Saxons, like all the German nations, divided into three 

| : orders of men; the noble, the free, and the ſervile ibid. 

| The Shiremotes, where all the freeholde:s aſſembled twice a 
year, well calculated for the ſupport of general liberty 61 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons exceedingly mild 62 


Their judicial proofs very ſingular - ibid, 
The abſurdities of rhe ordeal - < 3 
Their manners always rude, and their knowledge of the artis 

im perfect - - ibid. 


F 
Reign of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, King of 
France and Emperor of the Miſi. ; 


771 Charles ſole ſovereign of France, in conſequence of the death 
of his brother Carloman - - 64 


He 


14 
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A.D. : Page 
772 He —_— a treaty with the Saxons, whom he had y - 
uiſhe — 5 — 

773 And marches into Italy againſt Deſiderius, king of the Lom- 
bards — — ibid. 
Defeats Deſiderius, and takes Verona — 67 

774 Reduces Pavia, and puts an end to the kingdom of the Lom 
bards — — — 68 
775 Having ſettled the government of Italy, he marches againſt 
| the Saxons _ — 70 


776 Defeats them in ſeveral engagements, and treats them with 
great ſeverity 


mm ——— 71 
778 Makes an expedition into Spain, and takes Pampeluna and Sa- 
ragoſſa — £ — 


Become maſter of France, Italy, and Germany, he pays 3 
attention to the arts of peace — — 74 
Account of his pri vate life — — 75 

He encourages learning — — 1708 

Is a friend to the church — — 77 
794 Aſſiſts at the council of Frankfort og ibid. 
Goes into Italy to do juſtice to Pope Leo III. 79 


$00 And is inveſted with the imperial enſigns by that pontiff 80 
Univerſally acknowledged emperor of the Weſt, immediately 
after his coronation at Rome — — ibid, 

$02 Receives an embaſſy from Nicephorus, emperor of Conſtanti- 
mnople, complimenting him with the title of Auguſtus 81 
And from the famous caliph, Harun-al-Raſchid, with the pre- 


ſent of a ſtriking clock = _ ibid. 

Arts and learning flouriſh in Aſia, under Al-Raſchid and his 

ſucceſſors _ — 82 

808 Charlemagne delivered from a formidable invaſion of the Nor- 

ä mans by the death of their king, Godfrey 83 

13 He aſſociates bis ſon Lewis with him in the empire 84 

bet Dies at Aix-la-Chapelle in his ſeventy-firſt year ibid. 
The extent of his dominions — — ibid. ; 


„ 


Empire of Charlemagne and the Church, from the Acceſſion 


of his Son, Lewis the Debonnaire, to the Death of Charles 
the Bald. 


314 Lewis renders himſelf odious to the clergy by attempting to 
reform certain abuſes — — — 5 

817 Aſſociates his eldeſt ſon Lothario with him in the empire 86 
818 Suppieſſes a rebellion in Italy, headed by his nephew Ber- 
trand, whom he puniſhes with the loſs of his eyes ibid. 

Js ſeized with remorſe, in conſequence of this ſeverity, and 
enjoined public penance at his own deſire | — 


'\ 
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829 His three ſons by the firſt bed, among whom he had divided Ns 
dominions, join in a rebellion againſt him, becauſe he ſought 

from them ſome proviſion for his ſon Charles, by a ſecond 


wife — 88 
830 Abandoned by his is army, he is made priſoner ibid, 
Releaſed by the nobility — ibid. 
$33 Again abandoned by bis army, de is depoſed and clothed in 
the habit of a penutent — 89 
834 Obtains abſolution, avd is reſlored do to his dignity 91 
840 Dies near Mentz, in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age 92 
Lothario ſucceeds to the Empire — — ibid. 
841 Attempts to ſeize the poſleffions of his brothers 93 
8421s de teated, and obliged to receive conditions 94 
847 Subſcribes the conſtitutions of Merſen — ibid. 


88 5 Dies in the habit of a monk 95 

Lewis II. his eldeſt fon, ſucceeds to > the kingdom of Italy Kc 
the imperial dignity — — ibid. 

And his two younger ſons, among whom he had divided the 

reſt of his dominions, ſucceed to their ſeveral allotments 96 


857 France ravaged by the Normans ibid, 
855 Invaded by "Lewis the German, who dethrones his brother, 

Charles the Bald _ — ibid. 
Lewis expelled, and Charles reſtored _ — 9 
Examples of the weakneſs of Chailes — ibid. 
Ambitious projects of the Popes _ — 98 
860 Lothat io, king of Lorrain, divorces his wife ibid, 
$63 Pope Nicholas 1. endeavours to force him to take her back gg 
$68 He goes to Rome, in order to juſtify himſelf 101 
Dies on his way home — — ibid, 
Charles the Bald ſucceeds to his dominions 102 
$75 The emperor Lewis II. dies without male heirs ibid. 
Charles the Bald, in prejudice to his brother the German, ob- 
tains the imperial ccown — — 103 

$77 Marches into I:aly, in order to expel the Saracens ibid. 


Purſued thither by his nephew Carloman, ſon of Lewis the 
German, he attempts to retreat, and dies at a miſcrable 
cottage, — — — 104 


r 


The Nermans or Danes, before their Settlement in France and 
England, 


The Normans the inhabitants of the ancient Scandinavia 10 
They become the terror of all the maritime parts of Europe 10 
Deſcription of their religion aud manners ibid. 
Their ſingular contempt of death — 106 
Their mode of conducting their pyratical enterprizes ibid, 


$45 They pillage Rouen, and burn Paris — — 107 


x 
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$77 Charles the Bald publiſhes a Capitular, in order to regulate 
the contributions to be paid to them — 107 
LE T ; 
England from the End of the Sam H ptarchy, to the Death of 
Alfred the Great. 5 
82 Egbert, the firſt ſule Monarch of England, a Prince of great 
abilities _ — — 108 
He de feats the Scots and Pia — ibid. 
$32 The Danes invade England — — = 
835 Expelled by Egbert — — ib 
838 Death of that prince — — ibid. 
His ſon Ethelwolt, a weak prince _ ibid. 
The Danes return, and long ravage England unmoleſted 110 
851 Defeated by the Anglo-Saxons — ibid. 
852 They winter in the iſle of Thanet, and in the ſpring burn the 
cities of London and Canterbury — ibid. 
854 Ethel olf makes a pilgrimage to Rome — 111 
856 Confers the tythe on the clergy — ibid. 
England continues to be infeſted by the Danes 112 
872 Alired, youngeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, ſucceeds to the throne, in 
in conſequence of the death of his elder brothers ibid. 
Routes the Danes in ſeveral engagements — ibid. 
875 They land in greater numbers, and reduce the Anzlo-Saxons 


to deſpair — — — 113 
Alfred, abandoned by his ſubjects, is obliged to lay aſide the 
enſigus of his dignity, and aſſume the habit of a peaſant ib. 
880 Throws off that diſguiſe — — 114 
Defeats the Danes with great ſlaughter — 115 
Allows a body of the vanquiſhed enemy to ſettle in Northum- 
berland, on their conſenting to embrace Chriſtianity ibid. 
Eſtabliſhes a regular militia for the defence of his kingdom 116 


Creates a navy — * Que ibid, 
His wiſe regulations — — 117 
890 He frames a body of laus — — 120 
Encourages learning nin $5 121 
Navigation and commerce — — 122 
901 His death and character — 3 ibid. 


rr 


Empire of Charlemagne and the Church, fi om the Death 
of Charles the Bali to the Death of Lewis V. ic len the 
Imperial Dignity was tran/lated from the French to ike 


- 


Germans, 
$77 Lewis the Stammerer, ſon of Charles che Bald, ſucceeds to the 
c thun of France — — 123 


Dies, 
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879 Dies, leaving his Queen Adelaide pregnant — 124 
Is ſucceeded by Lewis III. and Carloman II. his two ſons by 


a former marriage ibid, 


884 On the death of theſe Princes, the Emperor Charles the Fat, 


ſon of Lewis the German, is elected king of France ibid, 
Diſgraces himſelf by ceding Friefland to the Normans 12 
887 Theſe Northern ravagers beſiege Paris — ibid, 
But relinquiſh the enterp1ize, on receiving a ranſom from the 
puſillanimous Charles — — 126 
888 He is depoſed in a Diet of the Empire — ibid. 
Arnold, grandſon of Lewis the German, is raiſed to the Im- 
perial throne _ — — 127 


898 Charles III. ſurnamed the Simple, ſon of Lewis the Stammerer 
by Adelaide, ſucceeds to the crown of France, after a lon 
ſcene of contention — _ | ibid; 

The Nobles aſpire openly at independency, and deprefs the 
great budy of the people — — 128 

905 The Normans eſtabliſh themſelves in France — ibid, 

And give tothe province of Neuſtria the name of Normandy 129 

972 Death of Lewis IV. fon of the Emperor Arnold 139 

The empire departs from the French to the Germans ibid. 


LETTER XV. 


The German Empire, from the Election of Conrad I. to the 
Death of Henry the Fowler. 


912 Extent of the German Empire at the election of Conrad I. 132 


His reign one continued ſcene of troubles — ibid. 

917 The Huns ravage the Empire — — 133 

920 Henry I. ſurnamed the Fowler, ſucceeds Conrad in the impey 

rial throne +» _ _ — ibid. 

He forms regulations for the ſecurity of the Empire 134 

925 Conquers Lorrain — — — ibid. 

932 Defeats the Huns in a great battle — ibid. 
936 Dies in his march for It ly — — 13 
Is ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his ſon Otho, afterwar 

fyled the Great _ = — ibid. 


x7 T2392 IV 


France, from the Settlement of the Normans, to the Extinction 
| of the Carlovingian Race. 


Liberal policy of Rollo, Duke of Normandy — 136 
922 Charles the Simple depoſed, and Robert, Duke of France, pro- 


claimed king — — ibid. 
923 Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy, obtains the crown on the death 
of Robert ; — — — 


Charley 
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929 Charles the Simple dies in priſon « = — 137 
936 Rodolph acts with Reſolution and vigour = -  ib&:* 


Dies without iſſue, and is ſucceeded by Lewis the Stranger ibid. 
Lewis attempts in vain to reſcue himſelt from the tyranny of 
Hugh the Great, Duke of France, - ws 138 
954 Leaves only'a ſhadow of royalty to his ſon Lothario ibid. 
986 Lothario quietly ſucceeded by his fon, Lewis V. 139 
987 In Lewis V. ends the Carlovingian line, or ſecond race of . 
Kings . | | | ibid, 
LETTER XVI. 

The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Italian 
States, under Otho the Great, and his Succeſſors of the Houſe 
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Singular example of conjugal affection - 309 
1147 Conrad III. engages in the ſecond cruſade, along with his 


nephew, Frederic Barbaroſſa * — idid. 


LE T T BX WI. 


France, under Lewis VII. till the Divarce of Queen Eleanor, 
with ſame Account of the ſecond Cruſade. 


1143Lewis VII. enraged at his rebellious ſubjects, ordefb ehe town 
of Vitri to be ſet on fire - 44 - 310 

That cruel command makes a deep impreſſion on his mind ibid. 

St, Bernard exhorts him to expiate his guilt by an expedition 

to the Holy Land, where the Chriſtians were in great diſ- 

treſs DF. - 11 

1146 He takes the Croſs at Vezelai in Burgundy + = - ibid. 
Eleanor his Queen, heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, alſo 
takes the Croſs; and the example of the Royal Pair is 
tollowed by many of the chief Nobility, and by a multitude 

of people of inferior condition „ id. 


1147 The Emperor, jealous of the King of Frane, marches before 


him into the Holy Land, and is defeated - 3t3 
Lewis follows Conrad, and is not more fortunate 314 
He is diſhonoured by Queen Eleanor, his pious conſort ibid. 

| Bp, ü Divorces 


4 
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gs Divorces her 314 
1147 She marries Henry 3 duke of Normandy, and pr E 
d. 


ſumptive heir to the caown of England 


rr XXVII. 


Eseln from the Death of Henry I. to the — of 
He nry [ [. . 


23133Stephen, count of Boulogne, grandſon of William the con- 
| queror, uſurps the crown of England on the death of 
Hen nry I. in violation of the right of the heireſs Matilda 31 
1136 Grants exorbitant * vileges to the nobility and clergy ibid, 
the 


Wretched fate of the common people under his reign 316 
David king cf Scotland 1 in ſupport of Matilda's title to 
the Englith crown . ibid, 
enen of the Standard pa | - ibid, 
| Scots routed with great flaughter - ibid, 
3139 Matilda lands in England - " — 317 
She is joined by ſeveral barons — |S ibid, 
| England deſolated by civil war . ibid, 
1148 A ceffation of arms takes place, and Matilda retires into Nor- 
mandy | * 318 
1153 Her fon Henry inrades England - © ibid, 
Evacuates the r on having the ne ſecured to 
him 31 
1 54 Death and character of Stephen ” bid, 


SF] KK > IEVUT, 
England during the Reign of Henry Il. with an account of the 


Fairs of France. 


y154 Extenſive continental dominions of Henry II. 320 
His popularity in England - - 321 
Civil and military regulation 322 

1162 He attempts to reform the abuſes of the church 323 
Difficulty of that undertaking ibid, 
Character of Thomas a Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury 324 
He declares himſelf the champion of the clergy 326 

1163 They plead an exemption from all civil rot and are 

guilty of rhe greateſt enormities 326 
r164 Fs order tor ſubject them to the authority of the legiſlature, the 
— enacts the Conflitutions of Clarendon - 327 

ſes the operation of thoſe ſtatutes, appeals to the 

holy ſee, and tukes refuge in France 329 

The Pope annnuls the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, ard threatens 
Henry with the ſentence of excommunication 330 


Afraid 


1 
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1170 Afraid of the thunder of the church, the king permits Becker 
to return to the ſee of Canterbury * - 332 
Inſolence and arrogance of the pr mate 333 

He is murdered by four gentlemen of the king*s houſchold 334 

1171 Henry II. ſends ambaſſadors to * to maintain his inno- 


* 


cence of that e ĩme | 
Miracles ſaid to be wrought : at the ſhrine of: n 33z 
Becket Pp | 
Henry. undertakes the conqueſt of Ireland | c 225 5 
State of that country = . 
1172 Subdued by the Engliſh e yo 
Henry purges himſelf by oath of any concern in the murdet of 
Becket ibid. 
1173 His three ſons rebel againſt kim, and are ſupported by the kings 
of France and Scotland — 338 


1174 He walks barefooted to Becket's tomb, and proftrates. himſelf 
before-the ſhrine of the reputed ſaint, in order finally to make 

his peace with the church - - 3 
Gains on the ſame day a victory over the Scots 22 
1175 Subdues bis rebellious barons both in England and Normandy, 


and accommodates matters with his ſons ibid. 
Frames ſeveral wiſe ordinances for the government of his king- 
dom 8 340 
1180 Philip Auguſtus ſucceeds to the crown of France 342 
1188 He enters into a confederacy with prince e heir appa - 
rent to the crown of England 343 
1189 Richard ſubduts the barons of Poitou, Guicnne, Anjou, and 
Normandy ibid. 
His father obliged to ſubmit to his demands ibid. 
Death and character of Henry II. - - 344 
Many foreign improvements introduced into England during 
his reign. 345 


LETTER XXÞ 


The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Iia- 
lian States, under Frederick I. ſurnamed Bar bareſſa, with 
ſome Account of the third Cruſade. 


1132 Frederic duke of Swabia, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, elected emperot 
on the death of Contad III. - - 


He receives the oath of fealty from Frederic king of Denmark, 85 


as a vaſſal of the empire . ibid. 
Marches into Italy, where he afſerts with vigeds the imperial 
authority 348 
1158 Conquers Poland, and ereQs i it into a tributary kingdom 350 
1159 Returns into Italy, which was diſtracted by civil and religious 
diſſenſions = - 3 


3162 Acts there with extreme D - a 5624, 
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1168 The principal Italian cities enter into an aſſociation for the de- 
fence of their liberties - - 352 
1176 The imperial army defeated by the confederates, and the impe- 


e rial fleet by the Venetians ibid. 
| Origin of the ceremony of wedding the Adriatic ibid. 
The emperor in his turn victorious - ibid. 


117 The Italian cities ſubmit, on obtaining a general pardon, and 
liberty to uſe their own laws and forms of government 35 
1179 New regulation with regard to the election of the popes ii, 
1180 The emperor compoſes the troubles of Germany, and makes, 
laws for the preſervation of its peace and good order 354 
1187 Reſolves to undertake an expedition to the Holy Lard 355 
Languiſhing ſtate of the kingdom of Jeruſalem ibid, 
The holy city taken by Saladin - - did. 
190 Frederic Barbaroſſa croſſes the Heleſpont with a great army 357 
Defeats the Turks in ſeveral battles - ibid. 
Takes the city of Iconium, and paſſes mount Taurus ibid. 
Dies in conſequence of bathing in the cold river Cydnus ibid. 


LET T BR . 


France and England, from the Death of Henry II. to the grants 
ing of the Great Charter by King Jobn, with a farther Ae. 
count of the third Cruſade. 


rrgo Richard I. of England and Philip II. of France undertake 2 


Joint expedition to the Holy Land - 359 
Quarrel at Meſſina in the iſland of Sicily, but are ſeemingly re- 

conciled . — 361 

1197 Arrive in Syria, and undertake the ſiege of Ptolemais 362 

Reduce the place after a deſperate ſiege - 363 

The king of France returns to Europe in diſguſt ibid. 


3192 The king of England defeats Saladin in a great battle, and ar- 
rives within fight of Jeruſalem - 365 

But being abandoned by his aſſociates, he is obliged to relin- 
quiſh his enterprize, and conclude a truce with the Saracen 


emperor - - ibid, 

Death and character of Saladin - - 366 
1193 Richard, returning in diſguiſe is made priſoner by the duke of 
Auſtria, and confined in a dungeon in Germany 367 

The king of France and Richard's brother John, endeavour to 
make themſelves maſters of his dominions - 368 

He purchaſes his releaſe with a large ranſom - ibid. 
The joy of the Engliſli nation on his return ibid. 
War between France and England - 369 


1199 Richard mortally wounded by an arrow - 370 

| Succeeded, after a bloody diſpute, by his brother John 371 
1205 John's foreign dominions are adjudged forfeited to the crown of 

France, and ſucceſſively ſubdued by Philip Auguſtus _. 373 


* 


A. D Pogo: 


He is vhiverfally deſpiſed in England g 327 
| Draws upon himſelf the indignation of the clerg ibid. 
1207 His kingdom is laid under an interdi&t by the Pope A 
ö * pe 74 | 
Awful execution of that ſentence . ibid. ' 


| Innocent III. publiſhes a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes 37 
1213 Denounces againſt the king of England the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion, and entruſts the execution of it to the king of France 396 
Both kings prepare for war - . idid. 
Jobn abjectly agrees to put himfelf under the protection of the 
Pope, and to hold his kingdom as a fief of the church of 


Rome - - - 77 
1215 The Engliſh barons have recourſe to arms, and extort from fm | 
Magna Charta, or the Great Charter — 12 


Privileges ſecured by that charter - 


LET TE R XXII. 


The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the 
Ttalign States, from the Acceſſion of Henry VI. to the Elec- 
tion of Rodolph of Hapſburg, Founder of the Houſe of Au- 
Aria, with a Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Cruſades. , 


1790 Frederick Barbaroſſa is ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his 
ſon Henry VI. - - 385 

1191 Henry attempts to make himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Si- 
cily ; to which he was heir in right of his wife Conſtantia, 

but which had been ſeized by Tancred her natural brother 384 
Obliged to relinquith the enterprize 1 ibid. 
1192 Inco. porates the Teutonic knights into a regular order ibid. 
Account of the origin of thoſe knights, and alfo of the Knights 
Templars, and Knights Hoſpitalers 3 ibid. 

1194 The emperor makes new preparations for the conqueſt of 
Sicily, and accompliſhes his purpoſe on the death of Tan- 


cred - — 385 
His atrocious cruelty and perfidy to the Sicilians ibid. 
:196 Attempts to render the imperial crown hereditary in his fas 
mily - - - ibid. 
Countenances a new cruſade - - 2386 
Three German armies raiſed for the recovery of the Hol 
Land - © 0M : rev 
Henry ſeverely puniſhes a revolt of the Silicians ibid. 


Rendered deſperate, they again revolt: the empreſs Conſtantia 
heads them; and Henry having diſmiſſed his troops, is 
obliged to ſubmit to his wife, and to the conditions ſhe is 
pleaſed to impoſe upon him in favour of her countrymen 387 


Death and character of Henry YI. ibid. 
Diſtracted 


AD. Page 
Diſtracted ſtate of the empire during the minority of his ſo 

Frederick II. & 4 388 

1203 New cruſade under Baldwin count of Flanders 389 


1204 The champions of the Croſs make themſelves maſters of the 
Chriſtian city of Conſtantinople, which they pillage 390 
Baldwin gets himſelf elected emperor of the Eaſt Pere © 
The Venetians and the marquis de Montferrat ſhare with him 


the provinces of the Greek empire - ibid. 
I be troubles of Germany continue . 392 
1214 Frederick II. aſſumes the reins of government, and commands 
implicit obedience - - 393 
1216 He encourages a new cruſade - 394 
x217 Two great armies raiſed under various leaders ; 395 
2219Progreſs of the adventure:s - - 6 
Their misfortunes . — 125 
Obliged to conclude a diſhonourable peace with Meleden ſoldan 
of Egypt and Syria - - 397 
1228 The emperor embarks for the Holy Land - 400 
2229 Obliges the ſoldan to cede Jeruſalem and its territory to the 
Chriſtians | . - ibid, 
The ſubſequent part of Frederick's reign one continucd quarrel 
with the Popes - + 401 
1250 After his death the affairs of Germany fall into the utmoſt 
confuſion - - - 404 
Origin of the Hanſeatic league - \ 405 


L ET T E R XI. 


England, from the granting the Great Charter to the Reign 
of Edward J. 


1215 The Pope abſolves king John from the oath which he had 
| taken to obſerve the Great Charter « 406 
John ravages the whole country, from Dover to Berwick, with 

an army of Brabangons - 407 

The barons dreading the total loſs of their liberties, their lives, 

and their poſſeſſions, offer the Engliſh crown to Lewis, eldeſt 

ſon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France 408 

1216 Lewis lands in England - ibid. 
Diſguſts the people by his partiality to his countrymen 409 
Death and character of John - ibid, 

The principal Barons agree to acknowledge the authority of his 

ſon Henry III. - - 410 

1217 Lewis obliged to evacuate the kingdom : 411 
The young king offends the Engliſn nation by his profuſe 
bounty to foreign favourites FIG 412 

1243 Loſes what remained to him of Poitou . 4 # 3 
e 


a 
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1255 The Pope flatters Henry with the conqueſt of Sicily, and drains 
England of immenſe ſums under that and other pretences 414 


The 3zarons demand an extenſion of their privileges 416 
1258 Head-d by the arl of Leiceſter, they extort from the king the 
Prowiſions of Oxford - — 417 

They buſe har authority - ibid. 
1263 A civil war * — - 418 
1264 The kin and prince Edward made priſoners ibid, 
Tyrant government of Leiceſter - 419 

He ſummons a new Parliament, into which the repreſentatives 

of boroughs are admitted - - ibid, 
Reflections on that innovation - ibid, 

1265 Prince Edward makes his eſcape from priſon, and heads the 
Royaliſts - 420 
Leiceſter ſlain, and his army routed . ibid. 

The king reſtored - - 421 

His clemency - - ibid, 


1270 Prince Edward undertakes an expedition to the Holy Land, 


where he ſignalizes himſelf by many gallant exploits ibid, 
1271 Death and character of Henry III, - 422 


LE I DE KR NNE 


France from the Reign of Philip Auguſtus to the End of the 
Reign of Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis, with ſome 
Account of the Laſ Cruſade, | 


1223 Death of Philip Auguſtus 


= - K 
Short reign of his ſon Lewis VIII. - 15 
Character of Lewis IX. - — 424 
His humanity and generofity - ibid. 
His ſuperſtition - . ibid. 

1241 He makes a vow to engage in a new Cruſade 425 

1248 Sets fail for the relief of the Holy Land, accompanied by his 

queen and almoſt all the knights of France ibid, 
State of the Eaſt in thoſe times - ibid. 


Conqueſts of Genghiz-Kan and his deſcendants . 426 
1249 Lewis lands near the city of Damietta in Egypt, at the head of 
ſixty thouſand men 


- - 2 
1250 That place is abandoned to him, but afterward beſieged, mY 
reſtored in conſequence of the diſeaſes in his army 428 
1251 Lewis viſits Paleſtine, where he continues four years without 
effecting any thing of moment 6 ibid, 
Diſorders in France during his abſence + - ibid, 
1258 He returns and makes many wiſe regulations for the govern- 
ment of his kipgdom - - 429 
Var. I. b is 


| 
| 
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1264 Is appointed arbiter between the king of England and his re- 
bellious barons - = 43 


* . A __ 2 
1268 His brother eſtibliſhes himſelf on the throne of Sicily 431 
1271 Lewis IX. heads a new army «gainlt the Intidels, and dies on 


the coaſt of Africa - - ibid, 
His fon Philip, furnamed the Hardy, ſaves the remains of the 
French army - - ibid. 


„%%% OT 6s 143 


Spain, frem the Middle of the Eleventh to the End of the 
T birteenth Century, 


1037 Riſe of the kingdom of Caſtile Np 432 
Spain divided wato many kingdoms at that time 433 
Origin of Knights Errant * - ibid, 
Famous exploits of Don Roderigo, ſurn«med the Cid ibid, 

102; Memorable fiege of Toledo « 434 

103; Diſpute concerning the Roman and Muſarabic liturgies 435 
The Cid con zuers Valencia from the Moors 43 


1134 Grandeur of Alphonſo II. King of Cailile 4 
11.47 Alphonſo Hem1uez, count of Portugal, obtains from his fol- 


lowers the titic of King - - ibid. 
1179 His regal digrity confirmed by the fee of Rome ibid. 


1211 The Miramolin of Arrica undertakes an expedition avaini} the 
| Chriſlians in Spain, aſſiſted by the Moors in that country 4.33 
The Cliititan princes unite from the ſenſe of a com won 


danger - - ibid, 

Butle ef Sierra Morena - - ibid, 

12:2 The Moors vanquiſhed after an obſtinate diſpute ibid. 
1236 Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile, conquers Cordova, the ſeat of 
| the firit Mooriſh kings - - 439 


1233 The Infidels are alſo driven out of the iſland of Majorca ibid. 
And diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia ibid. 
Ferdinand III. takes from them the opulent city of Seville ibid. 

1283 Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, invites over the Mira— 

molin to protect him againſt his rebellious ſons 7-0 

1303 Ferdinand IV. wakes himſelf maſter of Gibraltar ibid, 


r XXXV. 
Pregreſs of Society in Furope during the Twel/th and 


Thirteenth Centuries, 


Beneſicial effects of the Cruſades | - 441 
Riſe of Commerce - — 442 
Freedom of Cities - . ibid, 
Corporation Charters granted - 443 
Their happy couſequences - N 444 


£ C6 x T ENTS 
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The Commons obtain a place in the National Aſſemblies 44 
Enſranchiſement of the Villains, or flaves employed in bg 


bandry - - ibid, 
Abolition of trials by Ordeal, and by Duel | 446 
Suppreſſion of the practice of Private War - 447 
Revival of the ſtudy of the Civil Law 448 
VUniverfitiecs founded - 5 449 
Academical titles and honours invented 8 ibid. 
The firſt ſtudies, though ill directed, rouſe the human mind 450 
Parbariſm gradually diſappears with ignorance | 451 


CCTV 
Fnoland during the Reign of Edward J. with an Introduction 
to the Hiſtory of Scotland; ſome Account of the Conqueſt of 
that Country by the Engliſh, and the final Reduction of Wales. 


1274 Return of Edward I. from the Holy Land 451 
His wife policy * - 452 
1276 He undertakes an expedition againſt Lewellyn prince of North 
Wales, and obliges him to ſubmit - 453 

The Welſh revolt, and are again ſubdued ibid. 


1283 The laws of England eſtabliſhed in the principality of Wales ib. 
RetroſpeQive view of the hiſtory of Scotland 
1286 Edward revives a claim of feudal ſuperiority over that king- 


dom - - - 455 

D ſputed ſueceſſion to the Scottiſh crown ibid. 
Edward choſen umpite of the diſpute between Bruce and Ba- 

liol, the two competitors - 456 

1291 Scotland acknowledged by both to be a fief cf the Engliſh mo- 
narchy _ - - ibid. 

1292 Edward gives judgment in favour of Baliol ibid. 
Baliol enters into a ſecret alliance with France ibid. 

1295 True æra of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons 457 
Its beneficial influence upon the conſtitution - ibid, 
1290 Edward cites Baliol as his vaſſal to appear in the Engliſh par- 
liament - - 459 

Baliol retuſes compliance - - ibid, 


Edward enters Sootland, and ſubdues the whole country ibid. 
Baliol carried priſoner to London, and committed to the 
Tower - - 460 
Edward attempts the recovery of Guienne, which Philip the 
Fair had ordered to be confiſcated as a fief of France ibid. 

1297 Obtains large ſupplies from his parliament, and confirms the 


Great Cha ter with an additional clauſe - 462 
Guienne reſtored to England - 403 
The Scots rebel — - ibid. 
Character and beroic exploits of William Wallace ibid. 


b 2 He 


CON TEN ITS. 
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1297 He deftats he Engliſh army near Stirling, and expels the 
Invaders of his country - 464 
1298 Edward again cnters Scotland with a a great army, and ſubdues 
the ſouthern provinces - - 465 
1305 Wallace treacherouſly delivered up to him, and exccuted as a 
rebel - - 466 
Character of Robert Bruce - 467 
He encourages bis countrymen to ſhake off the yoke of . 
land - 6 
1306 The Engliſh forces driven out of Scotland SS 
Bruce deteated by Amar de Valence, the pon of Ed- 
ward - ibid, 
130% Edward I. dies at Carliſle, in PN to complete the reco- 
very of Scotland - ibid, 
His high character as a legiſlator - 471 
He regulated the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts, and acquired 
the title of the Ergli/h Juftinian ibid, 


. 
England during the Reign of Edward II. with an Account of 


Afﬀairs of Scotland. 
1307 Edward II. relinquiſhes the . reduction of Scotland 
after a few feeble efforts 472 
Diſguſts the Engliſh by his N liberality to Piers Gaveſton, 
a foreign favourite 473 
1308 A confederaey formed againſt Gaveſton 474 
He is baniſhed - - ibid, 
But recalled, and beheaded, in conſequence of a new revolt ibid. 
Edward reſolves to ſubdue the Scots - 475 
Makes great preparations for that purpoſe ibid. 
1314 Enters Se. tland at the head of one hundred thouſand men ibid. 
Battle of Bannockburn - 476 
The Englith defeated with great laughter ibid. 
1315 The Scots ravage the northern counties of England, and in- 
vade Ireland - 477 
Bruce eſtabliſhed on the throne of Scotland _ 
The Engliſh barons inſult the fallen fortunes of Edward 
His attachment to Hugh le Deſpenſer, a new favourite, — 
nifhes them with a pretext for rebellion 479 
1321 The favourite and his father baniſhed - ibid. 
Recalled, and the rebellious barons humbled 480 
1322 The earl of Lancaſter, and about ti * other noblemen, con- 
demned and executed — ibid, 
The rapacity of the younger! Spenſer - ibid, 
1323 Elward concludes a truce with Scotland ibid, 


7324 lfab-lla, his queen, enters into a conſpiracy againſt him with 
Rover NMlortimer, her gallant, and other diſſatisfied barons 431 
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1326 The two Spencers condemned and executed 482 
1327 The king accuſed of incapacity for government, and depoſed ib. 

Inhumanly murdered - - 483 


LETTER XXXVIII. | 
The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Ha- 
lian States, from the Election of Rodolph of Hapſhurg to the 
Death of Henry VII. 


1273 Rodolph Count of Hapſburg inveſted with the imperial en- 
ſigns after an interregnum of twenty-three years 484 


He corrects the diſorders in Germany . 48 
1275 Rebellion of Ottocarus, king of Bohemia - ibid. 
1276 He is compelled to ſubmit — 486 
1277 Again rebels, and is ſlain in battle — ibid. 
Rodolph ſettles the affairs of Italy — 487 
1282 Eſtabliſlies the grandeur of his family in Auſtria 488 
1291 His death and character - - ibid, 
1292 Adolphus of Naſſau elected emperor - ibid, 
1297 He is depoſed — - — ibid. 
Albert duke of Auſtria is raiſed to the Imperial throne 489 
And Albert kills his competitor Adolphus in battle 490 
The Jews perſecuted with great rigour in Germany ibid. 
1308 The riſe of the republic of Switzerland - 491 
Remarkable cireumſtances with which it was attended 49 
The emperor Albert ſlain by his nephew, when ready to marc 
againſt the Swiſs - - 494 
1309 The Count of Luxumberg elected Emperor, under the name 
of Henry VII. - - 495 
1310 He reſolves to eſtabliſh the Imperial authority in Italy 496 
State of that country - - 497 
1311 The emperor there compels univerſal ſubmiſſion 498 
1313 Dies at Benevento - - ibid, 


„ E I T EB KR HER 


France, from the Death of Lewis IX. till the Acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Valois. MY 


1270 Acceſſion of Philip III. tothe crown of France 499 
1282 Account of the Sicilian Veſpers - 500 
1284 Philip III. at the inſtigation the Pope, undertakes the oonqueſt 
of the kingdom of — — o2 

1285 Fails in that enterpriſe, and dies at Perpignan ibid. 
The firſt French Monarch who granted Letters of Nobility ibid. 
Acceſſion of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair $03 

He inſtitutes the ſupreme tribunals called Parliaments ibid. 


His 
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1303 His quarrel with the See of Rome - 504 
Orders the Pope's Bull to be thrown into the fire 505 
1310 Perſecutes the Knights Templars - 507 
1312 Suppreſſion of that "order, and the cruel circumſtances that ac- 
companted ir - dog 

1374 Philip IV. ſucceeded by bis ſon Lewis X. - 9510 
1316 Violent diſpute in regard to the lenden, on the death of 


Lewis 511 
1317 The Sta les of the 1 by a ſolemn decree, deelare all 
Females incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of France 


ibid; 
1328 Philip de Valois, in conſequence of that decree, is unanimouſly 
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LETTER I. 


DecLine and FALL of the Roman EurIRE, and 
the SETTLEMENT of the BARBARJANS. 


OU have already, my dear Philip, finiſhed LETTER 
your courſe of Ancient Hiſtory, under your , 


preceptor: in the elements of Modern Hiſtory 
I myſelf will undertake to inftruct you. The efta- 
bliſhment of the preſent European nations; the origin 
of our laws, manners, and cuſtoms; the progreſs of 
ſociety, of arts, and of letters, demand your particular 


attention, and were ill committed to the diſquiſitions 
of a mere ſcholar, ee 


EvRoPE is the theatre on which the human character 
has appeared to moſt advantage, and where ſociety has 
attained its moſt perfect form, both 1a ancient and 

Vor. I. | B modern 
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LETTER I. 


DecLixg and FALL of the Rowan EIRE, and 
the SETTLEMENT of the BARBARIJANS. 


o U have already, my dear Philip, finiſhed LETTER 
your courſe of Ancient Hiſtory, under your . 


preceptor: in the elements of Modern Hiſtory 
I myſelf will undertake to inſtruct you. The eſta- 
bliſhment of the preſent European nations; the origin 
of our laws, manners, and cuſtoms; the progreſs of 
ſociety, of arts, and of letters, demand your particular 
attention, and were ill committed to the diſquiſitions 
of a mere ſcholar, 5 


EvRoPE is the theatre on which the human character 
has appeared to moſt advantage, and where ſociety has 
attained its moſt perfect form, both in ancient and 

Vor. I. as modern 


2 THE HISTORY OF 


PART I. modern times: its hiſtory will, therefore, furniſh us 
Lich every thing worthy of obſervation in the ſtudy 
olf men or of kingdoms. I ſhall, however, turn your 

eye occaſionally on the other parts of the globe, that 

you may have a general idea, at leaſt, of the ſtate of 

the univerſe. But before 1 proceed to the hiſtory of 

Modern Europe, it will be proper to ſay a few words 
concerning its ancient inhabitants, and its ſituation 


at the ſettlement of the preſent nations. 


Tux inhabitants of ancient Europe may be divided 
into three claſſes, Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians ; 
or thoſe nations the two former were pleaſed to call ſo, 
becauſe leſs civilized than they, With the Greck and 
Roman ſtory you are well acquainted. I ſhall, there- 
fore, only remind you, That the Greeks, the moſt po- 
liſhed people of antiquity, inhabited the maritime 
| parts of the country now known by the name of Eu- 
| ropean Turkey; that, when corrupted, they were 
conquered bythe Romans; and that, after the conqueſt 
| of Greece, the Romans turned their arms againſt the 
j Barbarians or northern nations, the Gauls, the Bri- 
tons, the Germans, whom they alſo in a great mea- 
ſure ſubdued, by their ſuperiority in the art of war, 
but not with the ſame facility they had overcome the 
voluptuous nations of Afia, A ſingle battle did, not 
decide the fate of a kingdom, Thoſe brave and in- 
dependent people, though often defeated, reſumed 
their arms with freſh valour, and defended their poſ- 
ſeſſions and their liberties with obſtinate courage. 
But after a variety of ſtruggles, in which many of 
them periſhed in the field, and many were carried in- 
to ſlavery, a miſerable remnant ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans; while others fled to their mountains for free- 
dom, or took refuge in the inacceſſible gorners of the 
North. There, defended by lakes and rivers, the 
indignant barbarians lived, until time had ripened c 
the 
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the ſeeds of deſtruction. Then ruſhing forth, like an LETTER 


impetuous flood, and- ſweeping every thing: belts — 
them, they overturned the vaſt fabric of the Roman A. P. 476. 


empire, the Work and the wonder of ages, taking 
vengeance on the murderers of mankind ; eftabliſhed 
on its ruins new governments and new manners, and 
accompliſhed the moſt ſignal revolution in the hiſtory 


of nations *. 


Here we muſt make a pauſe, in order to conſider 
the moral and political cauſes of that great event, and 
its influence on the ſtate of ſociety, 


As ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued the north of 
Europe, they ſet themſelves to civilize it. They tranſ- 
ferred into the conquered countries their laws, man- 
ners, arts, ſciences, . language, and literature. And 
ſome have thought theſe a ſufficient compenſation for 
the loſs of liberty and independency. But, you, my 
dear Philip, will judge very difterently, I hope, 
whatever veneration you may have for the Roman 


name, 


Goop laws are eſſential to good government, arts 
and ſciences to the proſperity of a nation, and learn» 
ing and politeneſs to the perfection of the human cha- 
racter. But theſe, in order to exalt a people, muſt be 
the reſult of the natural progreſs of civilization, not of 
any adventitious ferment or violence from abroad. 
The fruits of ſummer are ripened in winter by art; 
but the courſe of the ſeaſons is neceſſary to give them 


1. It was long faſhionable with modern writers, but eſpecially thoſe 


of a claſſical turn, to rail againſt their rude anceſtors, and lament the ſall 


of the Roman empire as a great misfortune to the human race. This 
miſtake ſcems to have ariſen from an admiration of ancient literature, 
and an imperfe& knowledge of hiſtory ; from not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhing between the extinction of Roman liberty, and the deftruQion 


| of Roman deſpotiſm. 
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PART I. their proper flavour, their proper ſize, or their proper 

— taſte. The ſpontaneous produce of the foreſt, though 
ſomewhat harſh, is preferable to what is raiſed by ſuch 
forced culture: and the native dignity, the natiye 
manners, and rude virtues of the barbarian, are ſupe- 
rior to all that can be taught the ſlave, When man- 
kind are obliged to look up to a maſter for honour 
and conſequence, to flatter his foibles, and to fear his 
frown, cunning takes place of wiſdom, and treachery 
of fortitude; the mind loſes its vigour, the heart its ge- 
neroſity, and man, in being poliſhed, is only debaſed, 


Tuis truth was never, perhaps, more ſtrikingly ex- 
emplified than in the hiſtory of the Roman empire. 
The degrading influence of its dominion,. more than 
any other circumſtance, haſtened its final diſſolution; 
for although the conquered nations were by that 
means more eaſily kept in ſubjection, they became 
unable to reſiſt a foreign enemy, and might be conſi- 
dered as decayed members of the body politic, which 
increaſed its ſize without increaſing its ſtrength. An 
appearance of proſperity, indeed, ſucceeded to the ha- 
vock of war; the ruined cities were rebuilt, and new 
ones founded; population flouriſhed; civilization ad- 
vanced; the arts were cultivated; but the martial and 
independent ſpirit of the people of the nothern pro- 
vinces was ſo totally extinct in a few centuries, that 
inſtead of preferring death to ſlavery, like ſo many of 
their illuſtrious anceſtors, they patiently ſubmitted to 
any contribution which a rapacious governor was 
pleaſed to levy. And the deſcendants of thoſe gallant 
warriors, who had diſputed the field with the Roman 
legions under Cæſar and Germanicus, were unable to 
oppoſe the moſt deſultory inroads of a troop of undiſ- 
ciplined barbarians. They were become incapable of 
either thinking or acting for themſelves, Hence all 
the countries, which had been ſubjeRed to the Roman 
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yoke, fell a prey to the firſt invader, after the imperial LETT ER 
forces were withdrawn; | © av , 


Many other cauſes contributed to the diffoletion 
of the Roman empire, befide the debility occafioned 
by its unwieldy corpulence, 


Rome owed her dominion as much to the manners 

as to the arms of her citizens 2. Their dignity of ſen- 
timent; their love of liberty and of their country; 
their paſſion for glory ; their perſeverance in toils; 
their contempt of danger and of death; their obedi- 
ence to the laws; and, above all, their civil conſtitu- 
tion and military diſcipline, had extended and com- 
bined the conqueſts of the Romans. The very uſurpa- 
tions of that ſovereign people (for I ſpeak of the times 
of the republic) were covered with a certain majeſty, 
which made even tyranny reſpectable. But their go- 
vernment carried in its boſom the ſeeds of deſtruction. 
The continual jealouſy between the patricians and 
plebeians, the ſenate and the people, without any 
balancing power, made the ruin of the republic inevit- 
able, as ſoon as the manners were relaxed: and-a re- 
laxation of manners was neceſſarily produced, by the 
pillage of Greece and the conqueſt of Aſia *; by the 
contagious refinements of the one, and the influx of 
wealth from the other. 


2. © Think not,“ ſaid the elder Cato to the Roman ſenate, © eit was 
merely by force of arms that our forefathers raiſed this republic from a 
« low condition to its preſent greatnefs ; no! but by things of a very 
different nature induſtry and diſcipline at home, abſtinence and 
« juſtice abroad, a diſintereſted ſpirit in council, unblinded by paſſion, 
and unbiaſſed by pleafure,” Salluſt, Bell. Catilin, 

3. It was in the delicious climate and pleaſureable groves of Aſia, ſays 
Salluſt, that the army of the Roman people firſt learned to abandon 
themſelves to wine and women—to admire pictures, ſtatues, and vaſes 


of curious workmanſhip - and to ſpare nothing civil or ſacred to come 
at the poſſeſſion of them, Bell. Catilin. 
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THe fall of Carthage, and the expulſion of the 


fortunate events in the Roman hiſtory, contributed 
alſo to a change of manners, and to the extinction of 
Roman liberty. While Carthage ſubſiſted, the at- 
tention of all parties was carried toward that rival 
ſtate; to defend themſelves, or annoy their enemies, 
was the only care of the Romans: and as long as the 
Gauls had poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
her citizens were united by the ſenſe of a common 
danger; but no ſooner were their fears from abroad re- 
moved, than the people grew altogether ungovernable, 
Ambitious men took advantage of their licentiouſneſs; 
party claſhed with party. A maſter became neceſlary, 
in order to terminate the horrors of civil war, as well as 
to give union and vigour to the ſtate, Intereſt and va- 
nity made courtiers; force or fear, ſlaves. The peo- 
ple were difarmed by the jealouſy of deſpotiſm, and 
corrupted by the example of an abandoned court. Ef- 
feminacy, debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious 
vice, was common upon the throne. 


A New ſource of ruin diſcloſed itſelf. Some diſ- 
puted ſucceſſions having made the army ſenſible that 
the ſovereignty was in their hands, they thenceforth 
ſold it to the higheſt bidder. Sporting with the lives 
of their princes, as formerly with the laws of the re- 
public, they created emperors only to extort money 
from them, and afterward maſſacred them, in order 
to extort like ſums from their ſucceſſors, . Emperors. 
were oppoſed to emperors, and armies diſputed the 
pretenſions of armies. With obedience diſeipline was 
loſt. Wiſe princes endeavoured, but in vain, to re- 
ſtore it: their zeal to maintain the ancient military 
regulations only expoſed them to the fury of the ſol- 
diery; the very name of diſcipline was a ſignal for re- 

volt. 
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volt. The armies of Rome did not now confiſt of LETTER 
free men, who had voluntarily choſen a military lifez 
or who, in obedience to the laws, ſerved for a term 
of years, but of mercenaries colleQed from the pro- 
vinces, or barbarians bribed into the ſervice, as more 
able to undergo the fatigues of war. Her ſoldiers 
were no longer citizens armed in defence of their 
country, they were its oppreſſors; they were licenſed 
robbers, inſatiable of plunder. 


In order to prevent the continual treaſons of the 
ſoldiery, but eſpecially of the Pretorian bands, the em- 
perors aſſociated with themſelves in the ſupreme 
power, their ſons, their brothers, or ſuch perſons as 
they could truſt; and every emperor elected a Cæſar, 
or ſucceſſor. They likewiſe ſubdivided, and conſe- 
quently diminiſhed, the power of the Pretorian pre- 
fects who were the grand viziers of their time, appoint- 
ing four inſtead of two. By theſe means the imperial 
ſeat was rendered more ſecure: the emperors were per- 
mitted to die in their beds; manners were ſoftened, 
and leſs blood was ſhed by ferocity; but the ſtate was 
waſted by an enormous expence, and a new ſpecies of 
oppreſſion took place, no leſs diſgraceful to humanity 
than the former maſſacres. The tyranny was trans- 
ferred from the ſoldiery to the prince : the cauſe and 
the mode were changed, but the effect was the ſame. 
Shut up within the walls of a palace, ſurrounded by 
flatterers and women, and ſunk in the ſoftneſs of 
Eaftern luxury, thoſe maſters of empire governed in 
ſecret by the dark and ſubtle artifices of deſpotiſm, 
Iaiquitous judgements, under the form of juſtice, 
ſeemed only to ſet death at a diſtance, in order to 
make life more miſerable, and exiſtence more precari- 
ous, Nothing was ſaid, all was inſinuated: every man 
of prime reputation was accuſed; and the warrior and 
the politician daily ſaw themſelyes at the mercy of 
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ſycophants, who had neither ability to ſerve the ſtate 


themſelves, nor generoſity to ſuffer men 
with honour 4, 


Tux removal of the imperial court to Conflantine- 
ple, to fay nothing of the ſubſequent diviſion of the 
empire into Eaſtern and Weſtern, was a new blow to 
the grandeur of Rome, and likewiſe to its ſecurity ; 
for the veteran legions, that guarded the banks of the 
Danube and the Rhine, were alfo removed to the Eaſt, 
in order to guard another frontier; and Italy, robbed 
of its wealth and inhabitants, ſunk into a ſtate of the 
moſt annihilating languor. Changed into a garden by 
an Afiatic pomp, and crowded with villas, now deſert- 
ed by their voluptuous owners, this once fertile coun- 
try was unable to maintain itſelf; and when the crops 


of Sicily and Africa failed he people breathed nothing 
but ſedition, 


THnesE diſcontents Ae the * of PRE 
imperial court, were heightened by thoſe of religion. 
Chriſtianity had long been making progreſs in the em- 
pire, it now aſcended the throne of the Czſars. As 
the Chriſtians had formerly been perſecuted, they, in 
their turn, became perſecutors. The Gods of Rome 
were publicly infulted, their ſtatues were broken, their 
votaries were haraſſed. Penal ftatutes were enacted 
againft the ancient worſhip : the puniſhment of death 
was denounced againſt the ſacrifices formerly ordained 
by law; the altar of Victory was overturned, the Croſs 
was erte! in its ſtead, and diſplayed in place of that 
triumphant eagle, unde? which the world had been 
conquered 5, The moſt dreadful hates and animoſi- 

4. Monteſq. Co:/iderat. ſur les Cauſes de la Grandeur des Romainz, et de 


leur Decad. chap. xv. xvi. xvii. and the authors there cited, but eſpecially 
Tacitus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Zoſimus. 


5. Four reſpectable deputations were ſucceſſively voted to the impe- 
rial court, repreſenting the grievances of the prieſthood and the ſenate, 
and ſoliciting the reſtoration of the altar of Victory. The conduct of 

this 
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ties aroſe, The Pagans accuſed the Chriſtians of all 
their misfortunes: they rejoiced in the midſt of the 
greateſt calamities, as if the Gods had been come in 
perſon to take vengeance on the deſtroyers of their 
altars ; while the Chriftians affirmed, that the remains 
of Paganiſm alone had drawn down the wrath of Om- 
nipotence. Both parties were more occupied about 
their religious diſputes than the common ſafety ; and, 

to complete the miſeries of this unhappy people, the 
Chriflians became divided among themſelves, New 
ſects ſprung up; new diſputes took place; new jealou- 
fies and antipathies raged; and the ſame puniſhments 
were denounced againfl Hetetics and Pagans. An 
univerſal bigotry debaſed the minds of men. In a 
grand aſſembly of the provinces, it was propoſed, That, 
as there are three perſons in the Trinity, they ought 
to have three emperors, Sieges were raiſed, and ci- 


ties loſt, for the ſake of a bit of rotten wood, or 


withered bone, which was ſuppoſed to have belonged 
to ſome faint or martyr. The effeminacy of the age 
mingled itſelf with this infatuation ; and generals, 
more weak than humane, fat down to mourn the ca- 


lamities of war, when they ſhould intrepidly have 


led on their troops to battle 5, 


Tux character of the people with whom the Ro- 
mans had to eee was, in all reſpects, the reverſe 


this important buſineſs was entruſted to Symmachus, a noble and elo- 
quent ſenator, who thus makes Rome herſelf plead, before the impe- 
rial tribunal, in favour of the ancient worſhip :—* Theſe rites have 
e repelled Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the eapitol. 
Were my grey hairs refer ved for ſach intolerable diſgrace ? I am ig - 
** norant of the new ſyſtem that I am required to adopt; but I am 
« well aſſured, that the correction of old age is always an ungrateful 
and ignominious office.” Symmach. bb, x. epiſt. 54- 


6. Monteſq. Conjideret. &c, chap; xviii—xxii. See alſo Gibbon's 


Hip. of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, wok, i 1.—vi. and the 


authors there quoted. 


of 
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PART I. of their own. Thoſe northern adventurers, or Bar- 
— barians, as they were called, breathed nothing but 


war. Their martial ſpirit was yet 1n its vigour, They 
ſought a milder climate, and lands more fertile than 
their foreſts and mountains: the ſword was their right; 
and they exerciſed it, without remorſe, as the right 
of nature, Barbarous they ſurely were, but they 
were ſuperior to the people they invaded, in virtue as 
well as in valour. Simple and ſevere in their man- 
ners, they were unacquainted with the name of 
luxury ; any thing was ſufficient for their extreme 
frugality, Hardened by exerciſe and toil, their bodies 
ſeemed inacefſible to diſeaſe or pain: war was their 
element ; they ſported with danger, and met death 
with expreſſions of joy. Though free and independent, 
they were firmly attached to their leaders; becauſe 
they followed them from choice, not from conſtraint, 
the moſt gallant being always dignified with the com- 
mand. Nor were theſe their only virtues. They 
were remarkable for their regard to the ſanctity of 
the marriage bed; their generous hoſpitality, their 
deteſtation of treachery and falſehood. They poſ- 
ſeſſed many maxims of civil wiſdom, and wanted 
only the culture of reaſon to conduct them to the 
true principles of ſocial life 


WHrar could the divided, effeminate, and now daſ- 
tardly Romans oppoſe to ſuch a people? Nothing but 
fear and folly ; or, what was ſtill more ignominious, 
treachery, Soon convinced that the combat was un- 
equal, they attempted to appeaſe their invaders by 
money: but that peace could not be of long continu- 


7. Tacit. de Moribus Germ, Priſcus, Exerpt. de Leyat. Jornandes, de 
Reb. Get. As in poliſhed ſocieties,” ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, 
ſpeaking of the Huns, „ eaſe and tranquillity are courted, they delight 
in war and dangers, He who falls in battle is reckoned happy; 
while they, who dic of old age or diſeaſe, are held iuſamous.” Hi. 
lib. xxxi. I 
ance, 
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ance, which put thoſe who ſold it in a better condition 1 
to ſell another. Force is ſeldom Jaſt. Theſe volun-. Cong 


tary contributions were changed into a tribute, which 
was "demanded as a right; and war was denounced 
when it was refuſed, or fell ſhort of the cuſtomary ſum, 
Tributes were multiplied upon tributes, till the em + 
pire was drained of its treaſure. Another expedient 
was then fallen upon : large bodies of the Barbarians 


were taken into pay, and oppoſed to other Barbarians. 


This mode of defence, ſo contrary to the practice of 
the firſt Romans, anſwered for the moment, but ter- 
minated in ruin : thoſe auxiliaries.proved the moſt 
dangerous enemies to the empire. Already acquaint- 
ed with the Roman luxuries, the Roman wealth, and 
the Roman weakneſs, they turned their arms again 
their maſters, inviting their countrymen to come and 
ſhare with them in the ſpoils of a people unworthy of 
ſo many accommodations. They were likewiſe become 
acquainted with what little military {kill yet remained 
among the Romans; and that, ſuperadded to their na- 
tural intrepidity, made them perfectly irreſiſtible, A 
third expedient, yet more unworthy of the Roman 
name, was had recourſe to: —aſſaſſination was em- 
ployed by the emperors againſt thoſe princes, or lead- 
ers, whoſe arms they feared ; it was even concealed 
beneath the maſk of friendſhip, and perpetrated under 
the roof of hoſpitality! in the convivial hour, and 
at the feſtive board 3, 


Tuis diabolical practice, the want of faith, and 


other unmanly vices of the Romans, not only account 
for the total ſubverſion of their empire, but alſo for 
many of the cruelties of the conquerors, Inflamed 
with the paſſion of revenge, no leſs than the thirſt of 
conqueſt or the luſt of plunder, the inflexible and high 
ſpirited, though naturally generous Barbarians, were 


equally deaf to the offers of treaty and the voice of 


8. Monteſquicu and Gibbon, ub: ſup. p 
up- 


_ 
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PART I. fupplication, Wherever they marched, their route 

Fs marked with blood. The moſt fertile and popu- 
lous provinces were converted into deſerts; Italy, and 
Rome itſelf, was often pillaged. New invaders; from 
regions mote remote and barbarous, drove out, or 
exterminated the former ſettlers: and Europe was 
fucceſſively laid waſte, till the North, by pouring 
forth its myriads, was drained of people, and the 
fword of ſlaughter tired of deſtroying. 


Is leſs than an hundred years after the firſt northern 
invaſion, fcarce any remains of the laws, manners, 
arts, or literature of the Romans were left in our quar- 
ter of the globe. By the beginning of the fixth ceti- 
tury, the Viſigoths had poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain; 
the Franks of Gaul; the Saxons of the Roman pro- 
vinces in South Britain + ; the Huns of Pannonia; the 
Oftrogoths of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. New 
governments, laws, languages; new manners, cuſtoms, 
dreſſes ; new names of men and of countries every- 
where prevailed. A total change t6ok place in the 
ſtate of Europe. 3 


How far this change ought to be lamented, is not 
now a matter of much diſpute, The human ſpecies 
was reduced to ſuch a degree of debaſement by the 
preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm, that we can hardly be 
ſorry at any means, however violent, which removed 

' or lightened the load. But we cannot help lament- 


9. A firiilar change was ſoon t6 take place in the ſtate of Afia, great 
part of which was ftill ſubject to the emperors of - Conſtantinople. 
Theſe emperors, though gradually robbed of their Aſiatic prividces' by 
the followers of Mahomet, continued to preſerve, in the Eaſt, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſee, an image of Roman greatneſs, long after 
Rome had been ſacked by the Barbarians, and the Roman dominion 
finally e tinguiſhed in the Weſt. The Roman provinces in Africa were 


already over- run by the Vandals, who had ſpread deſolation with fire 
and ſwore. o 


ing 
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ing at the ſame time, that this revolution was the LETTER 
work of nations ſo little enlightened by ſcience or po- , 

liſhed by civilization: for the Roman laws, though 

ſomewhat corrupted, were yet i general the beſt that 

human wiſdom had framed ; and the Roman arts and 

literature, though much declined, were {till ſuperior 

to any thing found among rude nations, or which 1 
thoſe who ſpurned them produced for many ages. 
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Tux contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman im- 
provements is not wholly, however, to be aſcribed ta 
their ignorance, nor the ſuddenneſs of the revolution 
to their deſolating fury; the manners of the conquered 
muſt come in for a ſhare. Had the Romans not been 
in the loweſt ſtate of national degeneracy, they might 
ſurely have civilized their conquerors ; had they re- 
tained any of the virtues of men among them, they 
might have continued under the government of their 
own laws. Many of the northern leaders were en- 
dowed with great abilities, and ſeveral of them were 
acquainted both with the policy and literature of the 
Romans: but they were juſtly afraid of the contagi- 
ous influence of Roman example; and therefore 
avoided every thing allied to that name, whether hurt- 
ful or otherwiſe **®. They erected a cottage in the 
neighbourhood of a palace, breaking down the ſtately 
building, and burying in its ruins the fineſt works of 
human ingenuity : they ate out of veffels of wood, 
and made the vanquiſhed be ſerved in vellels of ſilver; 
they hunted the boar on the voluptuous parterre, the 
trim garden, and expenſive pleaſure-ground, where 
effeminacy was wont to ms or indolence to lall ; 


Io. © When we would brand an enemy,” ſays an enlightened barba- 
rian, © with diſgraceful and contumelious appellations, we call him a 
Roman; a name which comprehends whatever is baſe, cowardly, avari- 
cious, luxurjous—in a word, lying, and all other vices.” Luitprand. 
gat, ap. Murat. vol. ii. 

and 


\ 
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PART 1. and they paſtured their herds, where they might have 

—Äxrxraiſed a luxuriant harveſt. They prohibited their 
children the knowledge of literature, and of all the 
elegant arts; becauſe they concluded from the daſtard- 
lineſs of the Romans, that learning tends to enervate 
the mind, and that he who has trembled under the rod 
of a pedagogue will never dare to meet a ſword with 
an undaunted eye **, Upon the ſame principle they 
rejected the Roman juriſprudence, It reſerved nothing 
to the vengeance of man : they therefore, not unphi- 
loſophically, thought it muſt rob him of his active 
powers. Nor could they conceive how the perſon 
injured could reſt ſatisfied, but by pouring out his 
fury upon the author of the injuſtice. Hence all 
thoſe judicial combats, and private wars, which for 
many ages deſolated Europe, 


In what manner light aroſe out of this darkneſs, 
order out of this confuſion, and taſte out of this bar- 
bariſm, we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the courſe 
of hiſtory : how genius and magnificence diſplaygd 
themſelves in a new mode, which prevailed for a time; 
and was exploded ; how the ſons came to idolize that 
literature which their fathers had proſcribed, and wept 
over the ruins of thoſe ſculptures, paintings, build- 
ings, which they could not reſtore ; digging from 
dunghills, and the duſt of ages, the models of their 
future imitations, and enervating themſelves with the 
ſame arts which had enervated the Romans, 


In the mean time we muſt take a view of the ſyſtem 
* of policy and legiſlation eſtabliſned by the Barbarians 
on their firſt ſettlement. 


11. Procop Bell Goth, lib. i. 


LET 


 @ 
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LETTER I. 


SysTEM of POLICY and LEGISLATION eftabliſhed by 
the Bar BARIANS, on ſettling in the PRQvINCEs of 
the Roman Eur IR. 


HE ancient Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, and all the nations of the 
north of Europe, had a certain degree of conformity 


in their government, manners, and opinions. The 


ſame leading character, and the ſame degree of con- 
formity was alſo obſervable among their more mo- 
dern deſcendants, who, under the names of Goths and 
Vandals, diſmembered the Roman empire. Alike diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a love of war and of liberty, by a per- 
ſuaſion that force only conſtitutes right, and that vie- 
tory is an infallible proof of juſtice, they were equally 
bold in attacking their enemies, and in reſiſting the 
abſolute domination of any one man. They were free 
even in a ſtate of ſubmiſſion, Their primitive govern- 
ment was a kind of military democracy, under a ge- 
neral or chieftain, who had commonly thetitle of king. 
Matters of little conſequence were determined by the 
principal men, but the whole community aſſembled to 
deliberate on national objects. The authority of their 
kings or generals, who owed their eminence entirely 
to their military talents, and held it by no other claim, 
was extremely limited: it confiſted rather in the pri- 
vilege of adviſing, than in the power of commanding. 
Every individual was at liberty to chuſe whether he 


would engage in any warlike enterpriſe. They there - 


fore followed the chieftain who led them forth in queſt 
of new ſettlements from inclination, not controul * ; as 
volunteers who offered to accompany him, not as ſol- 


i, Cæſar. de Bell. Gall. lib, vi. Tacit de Moribus German. cap. xi— 
vi. Amm, Marcel. lib. zxxi. Priſ. Rbet. ap. Byz. Script. vol. i. 
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PART 1. diers whom he could order to march. They conſidered 
their conqueſts as common property, 1n which all had 
a right to ſhare, as all had contributed to acquire 
them : nor was any obligation whatſoever entailed 
on the poſſeſſors of lands thus obtained, Every one 
was the lord of his own little territory. 


g 
ED 
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Bur after ſettling in the Roman provinces, where 
they had their acquiſitions to maintain not only againſt 
the ancient inhabitants, but alſo againſt the inroads 
of new invaders, the northern conquerors ſaw the 
neceſſity of a cloſer union, and of relinquiſhing 
ſome of their private rights for public ſafety. They 
continued therefore to acknowledge the general who 
had led them to victory: he was conſidered as the 
head of the colony ; he had the largeſt ſhare of the 
conquered lands ; and every free man, or every ſub- 
ordinate officer and ſoldier, upon receiving a ſhare 
according to his military rank, tacitly bound himſelf 
to appear againſt the enemies of the community. 


TH1s new diviſion of property, and the obligations 
conſequent upon it, gave riſe to a ſpecies of govern- 
ment formerly unknown, and which is commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the FEUDAL Srsrzu. 
The idea of a feudal kingdom was borrowed from 
that of a military eſtabliſhment. The victorious 
army, cantoned out 1n the country which it had ſeized, 
continued arranged under its proper officers, who 
were ordered to hold themſelves in readineſs to aſſem- 
ble whenever occaſion ſhould require their united 
operations or counſels, 


Bur that ſyſtem of policy, apparently ſo well cal- 
culated for national defence or conqueſt, and which 


prevailed for ſeveral centuries in almoſt every kingdom 


2. Du Cange, Glef. voc. Miles et Aladin. 
of 
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of Europe, did not ſufficiently provide for the interior 
order and tranquility of the ſtate, The bond of po- 
litical union was feeble: the ſources of difſenfion were 
many; and corruption was interwoven with the very 
frame of the conſtitution. The partial divifion of 
the conquered lands, which were chiefly ſwallowed 
up by the great officers, gavethe few a dangerous aſcen- 
dency over the many. The king or general, by his ſupe- 
rior allotment, had it amply in his power to reward 
paſt ſervices or attach gew followers, for the purpoſe 
of future wars. With this view he parcelled ont his 
lands; binding thoſe, on whom he beſtowed them, 
to attend him in all his military enterprizes, under the 
penalty of forfeiture. The nobles, or great officers, 
followed his example, annexing the ſame conditions 
to their benefices or grants of land, and appearing at 
the head of their numerous vaſſals, like ſo many in- 
dependent princes, whenever their pride was wounded 
or their property injured. They diſputed the claims of 
the ſovereign ; they withdrew their attendance, or 
turned their arms againſt him *. A ſtrong barrier was 
thus formed againſt a general deſpotiſin i in the ſtate ; 
but the nobles themſelves, by means of their wailike 
retainers, were the tyrants of every inferior diſtrict, 
holding the people in ſervitude, and preventing any 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice, every one claiming 
that prerogative within his own domain, Nor was this 
the only privilege thoſe haughty nobles uſurped: they 
alſo extorted from the crown the right of coining 
money in their own name, and of carrying on war 
againſt their private enemies 4. 


Ix conſequence of theſe encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, the powerful vaſſals of the crown obtaĩn- 


3. Monteſquieu, L Eſprit der Loix, liv. xxx. xxxi. 

4. Monteſquieu, ubi ſupra. Robertſon. Introd. Hf. Charles V. Hume, 
Hiſt. Eng. Append. ii. 
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ART L ed grants during life, and afterwards others including 
— their heirs, of ſuch lands as they had originally held 
only during pleaſure, And they appropriated to 
themſelyes titles of honour, as well as offices of 
power and of truſt, which became hereditary in many 
families. The ties which connected the principal 
members of the conſtitution with its head were diſ- 
ſolved: almoſt all ideas of political ſubjection were loſt, 
and little appearance of feudal ſubordination remained, 
The nobility openly aſpired at independency : they 
ſcorned to conſider themſelves as ſubjects; and a king- 
dom, conliderable in name and extent, was often a 
mere ſhadow of monarchy, and really conſiſted of as 
many ſeparate principalities as it contained baronies, 
A thouſand feuds and jealouſies ſubſiſted among the 
barons, and gave riſe to as many wars s. Hence every 
country in Europe, waſted or kept in continual alarm 
by theſe internal hoſtilities, was filled with caſtles and 
places of ſtrength, in order to protect the inhabitants 
from the fury of their fellow- ſubjects. 


* * — =— * 
8 
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 Kincpons fo divided, and torn by domeſtic broils 
were little capable of any foreign effort. The wars 
of Europe, therefore, during ſeyeral centuries, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſee, reſtubled more the wild 
and deſultory incurſions of pirates, or banditti, than 
the regular and concerted operations of national force, 
Happily, however, for poſterity, the ſtate of every 
kingdom was nearly the ſame; otherwiſe all muſt have 
fallen a prey to one; the independent fpirit of the 
North might have been extinguiſhed for ever; and 
the preſent harmonious ſyſtem of European policy, 
which ſo gloriouſly ſtruggled from the chaos of anar- 
chy, would have ſunk in eternal night. 


5. 1. ibid. 
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Tax particular manner in which the Barbarians, or LETTER 


northern invaders, conducted their judicial proceed- — 


ings, when they firſt ſettled in the provinces of the 
Roman empire, cannot now be diſtinctly aſcertained: 
but their form of government, their manners, and a 


variety of other circumſtances, lead us to believe it 


was ncarly the fame with that which prevailed in their 
original countries; where the authority of the magi= 
ſtrate was ſo limited, and the independency of indi- 


viduals fo great, that u ſeldom admitted any um- 
pire but the ſword 6. 


Ou moſt ancient hiſtorical records juſtify this opĩ · 
nion: they repreſent the exerciſe of juſtice in all the 
kingdoms of Europe, and the ideas of men with reſ- 
pe& to equity, as little different from thoſe which 
prevail in a ftate of nature, and deform the firſt 
ſtages of ſociety in every country, Reſentment 
was almoſt the ſole motive for proſecuting crimes ; 
and the gratification of that paſſion, more than any 
view to the proſperity and good order of ſociety, was 
the end, .and alſo the rule in puniſhing them, He 
that ſuffered the wrong, was the only perſon who had 
a right to purſue the aggreſſor; to demand or remit 
the puniſhment :—and he might accept of a compen- 
{ation for any offence how heinous ſoever. The pro- 
ſecution of criminals in the name, and by the autho- 
rity of the community, in order to deter others from 
violating the laws, now juſtly deemed the great ob- 
je& of legiſlation, was a maxim of juriſprudence 
then little underſtood in theory, and ſtill leſs regard- 


ed in practice. The civil and criminal judges could, 


in moſt caſes, do no more than appoint the liſts, and 
leave the parties to decide their cauſe by the ſword, 

Fierce and haughty nobles, unuſed to the reſtraints 
of law, conſidered 1 it as infamous to give up to another 


6 5 Eſſay an the Hiſt. of Civil Society, part ii. 
C 2 the 
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BY PART I. the right of determining what reparation they ſhould 
0 accept of, or with what vengeance they ſhould reſt 
ſatisfied: they ſcorned to appeal to any tribunal but 
their own right-arm. And if men of inferior con- 
dition ſometimes ſubmitted to award or arbitration, 
it was only to that of the leader whoſe courage they 
reſpected, and whom in the field they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to obey *, Hence every chieftain became 
the judge of his tribe in peace, as well as its general 
in war.—The pernicious effects of this power upon 
government and upon manners, and the many abſurd 
modes of trial eſtabliſhed before its abolition, we 
ſhall have frequent occaſion to obſerve in the hiſtory 
of every modern kingdom. 


Tux feudal ſyſtem, however, with all its imper- 
fections, and the diſorders to which it gave birth, 
was by no means ſo debaſing to humanity as the uni- 
form preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm. Very different 
from that dead calm which accompanies peaceful ſla- 
very, and in which every faculty of the ſoul ſinks 
into a kind of ſomnolency, it kept the minds of men 
in continual ferment, and their hearts in agitation, 
If animoſities were keen, friendſhips alſo were warm. 
The commonalty were unfortunately degraded to the 
condition of ſlaves, but the nobility were exalted to 
the rank of princes. The gentry were their aſſociates: 
and the king, without the form of compact, was in 
reality but chief magiſtrate, or head of the commu- 
nity, and could literally do no WRONG 3 or none, at 
leaſt, with impunity, 


3 


7. This ſubject has been finely illuſtrated by Dr. Robertſon, (Introd. 
Hi ” Charles V. and by the preſident Monteſquieu, L Eſprit des Loix, 
liv. xxviii.—xxxi.) who has written a philoſophical commentary on the 
Laws of the Barbarians. It has alſo been treated, with much Jearning 
and ingenuity, by Dr. Stuart in his View of Society, and by Mr. 
Gibbon in his Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the. Reman Empire, chap. 
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L E'PT ER IF 


Riſe of the FRENCH Monarchy, and the Hiſtory of 
FRANCE under the Kings of the Firfl Race. 


N hiſtory, as in all other ſciences, it is neceſſary 

to ſet certain limits to our inquiries, if we would 
proceed with certainty; and, where utility more 
than curioſity is our object, we muſt even contract 
theſe boundaries, We muſt not only confine our- 
ſelves to thoſe periods where truth can be aſcertained, 
but to thoſe events chiefly which were followed by 
ſome civil or political conſequence, which produced 
ſome alteration in the government or the manners of 
a people: and, even of ſuch events, we ſhould be 
more particularly attentive to thoſe which continue to 
operate upon our preſent civil or political ſyſtem, 


In theſe few words, my dear Philip, in order to 
avoid egotiſm, I have indireRly given you an account 
of the manner in which I mean to conduct that Hiftory 
Modern Europe, which is intended for your inftruc- 
tion, The firſt epochs of modern, as well as ancient 
hiſtory, are involved in fable; and the tranſactions 
of the immediately ſucceeding periods are handed 
down to us in barren chronicles, which convey no 
idea of the character of the agents, and conſequently 
are deſtitute alike of inſtruction and amuſement ; 
while the events of latter ages are related with a ca- 
piouſneſs ſo profuſe, and undiſtinguiſhing, that a ſe- 
lection becomes abſolutely neceſſary, for ſuch as 
would not willingly ſpend a life-time in acquiring a 
knowledge of the tranſactions of thoſe who have lived 
before them. And as I would rather have you ac- 
quainted with the character of one living, than of ten 
dead ſtateſmen or heroes, I ſhall be as conciſe in my 
narration as is conſiſtent with perſpicuity, and as ſe- 
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left in my matter as information will allow; yet al- 
ways taking care to omit no anecdote which can throw 
light on the hiſtory of the human heart, nor any cir- 
cumſtance that marks the progreſs of civil ſociety, 


MopErn HisToORY is of little importance before 
the time of Charlemagne : and a late celebrated writer 
has fixed upon the coronation of that prince at Rome, 
in the year 800, as the proper era of its commence» 


ment But for the ſake of order, as well as to gratiſy 


the curioſity we naturally have to become acquainted 
with the origin of nations, I ſhall give you a ſhort 
ſketch of the ſtate of modern Europe previous to that 


Era. 


Tux French monarchy firſt claims our notice; 
not on account of its antiquity only, but becauſe of 


its early and continued conſequence. Gaul was ſhared. 


by the Romans, the Viſigoths, and the Burgundians, 
when Clovis king of the Franks, (ſon of Childeric, 
and grandſon of Merovæus, head of the Salian tribe) 
defeated Syagrius a Roman uſurper in that province, 
and eſtabliſhed a new kingdom, to which he gave the 
name of France, or the Land of Free Men i. How ill 
applicd 1n latter times ! 


Tuovon Clovis was only nineteen years of age 
when he obtained this victory, his prudence appears 
to have been equal to his valour. And many circum- 
ſtances conſpired to his farther aggrandizement. 
The Gauls hated the dominion of the Romans, and 
were ſtrongly attached ta Chriſtianity : Clovis gained 
on their piety, by favouring their biſhops; and his 
marriage with Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of 
Burgundy, made them hope that he would ſpeedily 
embrace the faith. The attachment of his country - 


3, Gregor. Turon. lib. ii. cap. 27, 
men 


beg 
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men to their ancient worſhip was the ſole objection: 
the pious exhortations of the queen had ſome effect; 
and the king having vanquiſhed the Allemanni at 
Tolbiac, near Cologne, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, politically aſcribed that victory to the God of 
Clotilda, whom he faid he had invoked during the 
time of battle, under promiſe of becoming a Chriſ- 
tian, if crowned with ſucceſs, He was accordingly 
baptiſed by St. Remigius, biſhop of Rheims, and al- 
moſt the whole French nation followed his example *, 


THis was a grand circumſtance in favour of Clovis: 
and he did not fail to take advantage of it, The 
Gauls were ſtaunch Catholics, but the V ifigoths and 
Burgundians were Arians. Clotilda, however, hap- 
pily was a Catholic, though nurſed in the boſom 
of Arianiſm; and Clovis himſelf overflowed with 
zeal for the ſame faith, as ſoon as he found it would 
ſecond his ambitious views. Under colour of reli- 
gion, he made war upon Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, 
who poſſeſſed the country between the Rhone and the 
Loire, The Gallic clergy favoured his pretenſions; 
and the battle of Vouille, in which-the king of the 
Viſigoths was vanquiſhed and ſlain, near Poictiers, 
added to the kingdom of France the province of 
Aquitaine 3, 


2. Geſt. Franc. cap. xv. Greg. Turon. lib. ii. cap. 37. Of the mira» 
cles faid to have been wrought on the converſion of Clovis, the au- 
thor of this work ſays nothing, as he would not wiſh to foſter pious 
credulity ; but the lovers of the marvellous will find ſufficient ſood for 
their paſſion in Hmcmgr {Yit. St. Remig.} It may not, however, be 
improper to obſerve, that Clovis, when warmed with the eloquence of 
the biſhop of Rheims, in deſcribing the paſſion and death of Chriſt, 
ftarted up, and ſeizing his ſpear, violently exelaimed,. Had I been 
there with the-valiant Franks, I would have redreſſed his wrongs,” 


Fredig. Epitom.. cap. *. 
5 Greg. Tur. lib, ii. cap. 37. 
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PARTI. Bor Clovis, inſtead of enjoying his good fortune 
— with dignity, disfigured the latter part of his reign 


by perfidies and cruelties toward the princes of his 

hquſe, whom he extirpated. He died in 511, after 

attempting to atone for his crimes by building and 

endowing churches and monaſteries, and aſſembling 

a council at Orleans for the regulation of church» 
_ diſcipline *, 


A. D. 311. TRI death of Clovis was a ſevere blow to the gran- 
deur of the French monarchy. He left four ſons, 
who divided his extenſive dominions among them. 
Thierry, the eldeſt, had the largeſt ſhare; he was 
king of Auſtraſia, or that part of the Oriental France 
which lies between the Rhine and the Meuſe. Metz 
was his capital. Childebert was king of Paris, Clo- 
domir of Orleans, and Clotaire of Sqiflons5, This 
diviſion of the empire of the Franks, into four inde- 
pendent kingdoms, not only weakened its force, but 
gave riſe to endleſs broils. The brothers became ene- 
mies whenever their intereſts jarred. The moſt fright- 
ful barbarities were the conſequence of their diſſen— 
ſions. Murders and aſſaſſinations grew common 
events. | 


Tux experience of theſe evils, however, did not 
prevent a like diviſion taking place after the death of 
Cloraire, the ſole ſucceſſor of his brothers and ne- 
phews. His four ſons divided the four kingdoms by 
lot * The kingdom of Paris fell to the lot of Cari- - 
A. D. 562, bert; Soiſſons to Chilperic ; Auſtrgha to Sigebert; 
and Orleans to Gontran, in whoſe lot alſo was in- 


cluded Burgundy, which had been conquered by the 


4. Greg. Turon. lib. iii. cap. 40-44% 5 Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 3. 
6. Ibid. lib, iv. cap. 22. Get. Franc, cap. xxix. 
7 a united 
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united forces of Childebert and Clotaire. This new 
diviſion was followed by conſequences ſtill more fatal 
than the former. Two queens, more deſerving the 
name of furies than of women, ſacrificed every thing 
to their bloody ambition ; Brunechilda, princeſs of 
Spain, wife to Sigebert, king of Auſtraſia, and Fre- 
degonda, firſt concubine and afterward wife to Chil- 
peric, king of Soiſſons. Their mutual hatred, con- 
joined with their influence over their huſbands, was 
productive of an infinite number of crimes, equally 
ruinous to the people and the royal family, and the 
moſt enormous to be met with in the hiſtary of 
mankind. | 


AFTER the murder of a multitude of princes, and 
many years of civil war, carried on with the moſt 
vindictive ſpirit, and accompanied with every form 
of treachery and cruelty, Clotaire II. ſon of Chil- 
peric and Fredegonda, was left ſole monarch of 
France 7, He re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and gained 
the hearts of his people by his juſtice and generoſity ; 
and he attached the nobility to him by augmenting 
their conſequence, He commitred the government 
of the provinces of Auſtraha and Burgundy to the 
Mayors of the Palace, as they were called ; a kind 
of viceroys, who, daily acquiring power, at laſt 
made their way to the throne, 


THe vices of Dagobert, the ſon of Clotaire; the 


taxes with which he loaded the people, to furniſh his 
debauches, or to atone for them, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, by pious profuſions, weakened 
the royal authority, at the ſame time that they debaſed 
it, His two ſons, Sigebert II. and Clovis II. were 


only the founders of new convents. They were no- 


7. Fredeg. Chron, cap, xliii. 
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body in their kingdoms: the mayors were every 
thing. 


On the death of Sigebert, Grimoald, mayor of 
Auſtraſia, ſet his own ſon upon the throne of that 
kingdom. The uſurper was depoſed ; but the ſedue- 
ing example remained, as a lure to future Ambition. 
The ſucceeding ſovereigns were as weak as their pre- 
deceſſors; and Pepin Heriſtel, duke of Auſtraſia, 
governed France twenty-eight years, under the title 
of mayor, with equal prudence and fortitude. The 
kings were no more than decorated pageants, to be 
ſhewn to the people occaſionally. The appellation of 
Auggards, which was given them, aptly expreſſes their 
ſtupid inactivity. 


AFTER the death of Pepin, who by reſtoring the 
national aſſemblies, which the deſpotiſm of former 
mayors had aboliſhed, by turning the reſtleſs impe- 
tuoſity of the French againſt foreign enemies, whom 
he always overcame, and other wiſe meaſures, had 
quietly enjoyed a power hitherto unknown in the mo- 
narchy : his authority paſſed into the hands of his 
widow Plectrude, whoſe grandion, yet an infant, was 
created mayor. So high was the veneration of the 
French for the memory of that great man I But the 
government of a woman was ill ſuited to thoſe tur- 
bulent times, though the inſignificant kings were con- 
tent to live under the guardianſhip of a child. Charles 
Martel, natural fon of Pepin, was ſuſpected of am- 
bitious views by Plectrude, and impriſoned. He 
found means, however, to make his eſcape, and was 
received by the Auſtraſians as their deliverer, His 
ſuperior talents ſoon exalted him to the ſame degree 
of power which his father had enjoyed, and he was 
no leſs worthy of it. He ſaved France from the 
{ward of the Saracens, who had already ſubjected 

Spain, 
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Spain, and he kept all the neighbouring nations in 
awe by his wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration; yet he 
never ſtyled himſelf any more than Duke of France, 
conſcious that the title of King could add nothing to 
his power. But his ſon Pepin, leſs modeſt or more 
vain, aſſumed the ſovereignty in name as well as real- 
ity ; excluding for ever the deſcendants of Clovis, or 
the Merovingian race from the throne of France. 


Tu circumſtances- of that revolution I ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to relate. At preſent we muſt take a 
view of the other ſtates of Europe. 


LETTER IV. 


SPAIN under the Dominion of the VISIGOTEHS, and under 
the MooRs, till the Reign of ABDURRAHMAN. 


PAIN, my dear Philip, next merits your attention, 

as the ſecond great kingdom on this fide of the 
Alps. Soon after the Viſigoths founded their mo- 
narchy in that Roman province, already over-run by 
the Vandals and the Suevi, the clergy became poſ- 
ſeſſed of more power than the prince. So early was 
the tyranny of the church in Spain! Almoſt all cauſes, 
bath civil and ececleſiaſtical, were referred to the 
bench of biſhops : they even decided in their councils 
the moſt weighty affairs of the nation. Along with 
the nobles, among whom they held the firſt rank, 
they often diſpoſed of the crown, which was more 
elective than hereditary *. The kingdom was one 
theatre of revolutions and crimes. The number of 
kings aſſaſſinated fills the ſoul with horror. The 


8. Adon. Chron. Aanal. Metenſ. 
I: Geddes's Trach, vol. ii, See alſo Saavedra, Corona Gothica, 
Barbarians, 
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PARTI. Barbarians, after their eſtabliſhment, contracted new 
y— vices: their ferocity became more bloody. What 


A. D. 612. 


crimes did not bigotry alone produce! 


In order to make you fully ſenſible of this, as well 
as acquainted with all that is neceſſary to be known 
in the hiſtory of the Viſigoths in Spain, I need only 
mention the principal reigns. 


LEeoviciLD, who died in 585, and who is fo 
much celebrated for his victories over the Sue vi, whom 
he entirely ſubdued, put to death his ſon Hermene- 
gild, becauſe he had embraced the Catholic faith, he 
himſelf being an Arian. Recared, however, his other 
ſon and ſucceſſor, abjured Arianiſm. The Arians 
were perſecuted in their turn. The ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion daily increaſed. Siſebut, a prince in other reſ- 
peas wiſe, and whoſe valour diſpoſſeſſed the Greek 
emperors of what territory they had continued to 
hold on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, obliged the 
Jews, on pain of death, to receive baptiſm. In the 
reign of this monarch the empire of the Viſigoths 
was at its height; comprehending not only Spain, 
but alſo ſome neighbouring provinces of Gaul, and 
part of Mauritania, Chintila, a ſubſequent king, 
baniſhed all the Jews; and a council, or aſſem- 
bly of divines, convoked during his reign, declared 
that no prince could aſcend the Spaniſh throne with- 
out ſwearing to enforce all the laws enaQted againſt 
that unfortunate people. Under the reign of Rece- 
ſuint, the election of kings was reſerved by a coun- 
cil to the biſhops and palatines, Theſe palatines were 
the principal officers of the crown, Thus the Spaniſh 
nobility loſt one of their moſt eſſential rights, 


Wau a, who defeated the Saracens in an attempt 


vpon Spain, was excluded the throne, becauſe he had 
= been 
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been clothed in the habit of a penitent, while labour- 


ing under the influence of poiſon, adminiſtered by 


the ambitious Erviga !—This ſtroke of prieſteraft, 
the firſt of the kind we meet with in hiſtory, ſhews 
at a diſtance what might be expected from clerical 
fineſſe. A council adjudged the throne to Erviga 
and another council, held during his reign, prohi- 
bited the kings, under penalty of damnation, from 
marrying a king's widow, This canon is a ſufficient 
proof of the ſpirit of legiſlation which at that time 
prevailed in Spain. The debauchery, cruelty, and 
impiety of Witiza, whoſe wickedneſs knew no bounds, 
occaſioned a civil war in 710. Roderic, or Rode- 
rigue, dethroned this prince, and was himſelf de- 
throned by a people whom nothing could with 

ſtand 2, | 


Tur Mahometan religion was already eſtabliſhed 
in many countries. Mahomet, its founder, who 
erected at Mecca a ſpiritual and temporal monarchy, 
had died 632; and his countrymen, the Arabs or 
Saracens, ſoon after over-ran great part of Afia, and 
all that part of Africa, which was under the Roman 
dominion. Animated by the moſt violent fpirit of 
fanaticiſm, their valour was altogether irreſiſtible, 
The Koran promiſed heaven and eternal ſenſuality 
to ſuch as fell in battle, and the conquerors always 
tendered liberty and protection to thoſe who em- 
braced their ſuperſtition. They threatened the whole 
world with ſubjection. Count Julian, whoſe daughter 
king Roderic had diſhonoured, invited them, it is 
ſaid, to land in Spain, Nor 1s this circumſtance by 
any means improbable, confidering the character of 
the times, more revolutions being then vuccafioned 
by the private vices of princes than any other cauſe. - * 


2. Iſidor. Cron. Goth, Ferreras, Hiſt, Hip. vol. ii, Mariana, ibid, 
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Tux Saracens, already maſters of Mauritania, fd 
Barbary (a name which the lawleſs ferocity of their 
deſcendants has given to that country, as it gave to 
them the name of Maures or Moors), made a deſcent 
upon Spain; and by the decifive battle of Xeres, in 
Andaluſia, put an end to the empire of the Viſigoths?.. 
Muza, viceroy of Africa, under the calif Walid, 
came over to finiſh the conqueſt, According to the 
prudent policy of the Mahometans (the only enthu- 
ſiaſts who ever united the ſpirit of toleration with a 
zeal for making proſely tes), he offered the inhabitants 


their religion and laws, on condition that they ſhould 


pay to him the ſame ſubſidy they had paid their former 
ſovereigns : and ſuch as embraced the religion of the 
conquerors were entitled to all their privileges, Moft 
cities ſubmitted without reſiſtance: thoſe that held 
out he reduced by force, burning and pillaging them. 
Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, and uncle to the chil- 
dren of Witiza, was not aſhamed on this occaſion to 
join the Saracens, and ſacrifice his country and his 
religion to his hatred againſt Roderic. But Pelagius, 
a prince of the royal blood, remained firm in his 
faith and his duty; and when he could no longer 
keep the field againſt the Infidels, he retired to the 
mountains of Aſturias, followed by a number of 
faithful adherents. There he founded a Chriſtian 
kingdom, which he defended by his OY and tranſ- 
mitted to his paſterity 4, 


” Ac the ban e or Moors, little will 
ing to confine their ambition within the limits 
of the Pyrenees, made an unſucceſsful attack upon 
Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, But that check was 
ſoon forgot. Abdurrahman, the new emir or go- 
vernor of Spain, made a ſecond irruption with fupe- 


3- Rod. Tolet. Hift. Arab. Ferreras, ubi fup. 
4 Mariana, vol. i, Ferreras, vol. it. 
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rior forces, and penetrated as far as Sens. Repelled I. 


there by biſhop Ebbo, he fell upon Aquitaine, van- 
quiſhed the duke, and advanced towards the heart of 
France. Charles Martel put a ſtop to his career, be- 
tween Poictiers and Tours, by a memorable batt 


in which Abdurrabman himſelf was ſlain: and, if we 


believe the hiſtorians of thoſe times, the Saracens 
loſt in this action above three hundred thouſand 


men. But ſuch exaggerations are * only for ro- 


mance, 


* 


SPAIN was at firſt very miſerable under the domi- 
nion of the Moors. The emirs being dependent on 


the viceroy of Africa, who allowed them to continue 


but a ſhort time in their government, were more buſy 


A D. 731. 


in fleecing the Spaniſh nation, than in the adminiſ- 


tration of juſtice or the preſervation of good order. 
Civil wars aroſe among the Moſlems themſelves ; 
and the califs or vicars of the prophet, the ſucceifors 
of Mahomet, who had made Damaſcus the ſeat of 
their court, were unable to quell thoſe diſorders, The 
competitions for the califat, as may be expected, even 
favoured the projects of the rebels. At length that au- 
guſt dignity, which included both the higheſt regal 
and ſacerdotal eminence, paſſed from the family of 
the Ommiades to that of the Abaſſides. This revolu- 
tion, which was bloody, gave birth to another, truly 
advantageous to Spain, but injurious to the Chriſtian 
faith. 


ABDURRAHMAN called alſo Almanzor, a prince 
of the blood royal, who eſcaped in the maſſacre of 


the Ommiades, founded in Spain an independent 


kingdom, conſiſting of all thoſe provinces which had 
been ſubject to the califs ?. He fixed his reſidence at 


5. Ferrcras, ubi ſup, 


Cordova, 


A, D. 758. 
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PART 1. Cordova, which he made the ſeat of the arts, of mag- 
nifcence, and of pleaſure, Without perſecuting the 


Chriſtians, he was able, by his artful policy, almoſt 
to extinguiſh Chriſtianity in his dominions :—by de- 
priving the biſhops of their dioceſes ; by reſerving all 
honours and offices for the followers of his prophet ; 
and by promoting intermarriages between the Chriſti - 
ans and Mahometans. No prince in Europe equalled 
Abdurrahman in wiſdom, nor any people the Arabs 
in whatever tends to the aggrandizement of the hu- 
man ſoul. Lately enemies to the ſciences, they now 
cultivated them with ſucceſs, and enjoyed a conſider- 
able ſhare both of learning and politeneſs, while the 
reſt of mankind were ſunk in ignorance and bar- 
bariſm é. 


I sHALL afterward have occaſion to be more par- 
ticular on this ſubjet. In the mean time, we muſt 
caſt an eye on ltaly, Rome, Conſtantinople, and 
France, from the time of Charles Martel to that of 
Charlemagne. | 


6. Ockley, Hi. Sarac. vol. i. ii. 
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LETTER V. 


ITALY under the Dominion of the Os TRocors, and 
under the LOMBARDS, till the Reign of LUITPRAND. 


TALY experienced a variety of fortunes after it 
loſt its ancient maſters, before it fell into the 
hands of Charlemagne. It was firſt wholly conquer. 
ed by the Heruli, a people from the extremity of 
the Euxine or Black Sea, who held it only a ſhort 
time, being expelled by the Oftrogoths, Theodoric, 
the firſt Gothic king of Italy, and ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, were princes of great prudence and humanity. 
They allowed the Italians, or Romans as they till 
affected to be called, to retain their poſſeſſions, their 
laws, their religion, their own government and their 
own magiſtrates, reſerving only to the Goths the 
principal military employments, They acknowledg- 
ed the emperors of Conſtantinople their ſuperiors in 
rank, but not in juriſdiction. Ravenna was the ſeat 
of their court, and in real maguificence vied with 
ancient Rome, as their equitable adminiſtration did 
with the reigns of Trajan and Antoninus“. They 
were at laſt ſubdued by Beliſarius and Narſes, the ge- 
nerals of Juſtinian, who, having recovered Africa 
from the Vandals, had the pleaſure of uniting Italy 
once more to the Roman Eaſtern or Greek empire; 


1. Procop. Bell. Goth, Caſſiodor. lib. viii. The lenity of the Oftro- 
goths on firſt ſettling in Italy, may be accounted for from two cauſes:— 
partly from that poliſh which their manners may be ſuppoſed to have 
received during their intercourſe with the Romans, whom they had 


long ſerved as auxiliaries againft the Huns and other barbarous nations; 


partly from the character of Theodoric the Gothic conqueror, who 
having been educated at Ce aſtantinople, and initiated in all the learning 
of the times, retained ever after à juſt admiration of the Roman laws 


and arts, . + M 
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the Weſtern empire, which took its riſe, as a ſeparate 
ſtate, on the death of Theodoſius in 395, being to- 
tally annihilated by Odoacer, king of the Heruli. 


Soon after the expulſion of the Oftrogoths, great 
part of Italy was ſeized by Alboinus, king of the 
Lombards or Langobards, a Gothic nation, He and 
his ſucceſſors made Pavia the place of their reſidence. 
The government of Italy was now entirely changed. 
Alboinus eſtabliſhed the feudal policy in thoſe coun- 
tries which he had conquered, ſettling the principal 
officers of his army, under the name of duke, in the 
chief cities of every province. A fimilar kind of 
government prevailed in that part of Italy which re- 
mained ſubje& to the emperors of Conſtantinople 
the exarch or ſupreme governor, who reſided at Ra- 
venna, appointing the dukes or chief magiſtrates, of 
the other cities, and removing them at pleaſure, 
Even Rome itſelf was governed by a duke, the very 
name of the ſenate and conſuls being aboliſhed. 


ALBoOINUs was one of the greateſt princes. of his 
time, and no leſs ſkilled in the ſcience of reigning 
than in the art of war; but he was ſlain by the treach- 
ery of his wife Roſamund, before he had leiſure to 
perfect the government of his kingdom. Clephis, his 
ſucceſſor, was an able, but a barbarous prince. His 
cruelties gave the Lombards ſuch an averſion againſt 
regal power, that they reſolved, after his death, ta 
change their form of government: accordingly, for 
the ſpace of twelve years, they choſe no other king, 
but lived ſubje& to their dukes. Theſe dukes had 
hitherto acknowledged the royal authority; but, when 
the kingly power was aboliſhed, each duke became 
ſovereign of his own city and its diſtri, 


2 Paul. Diac. de Gg. Langob, lib. it, 
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THE Lombards, during that interregnum, extend- 
ed their conqueſts in Italy. But, being threatened 
by foreign enemies, they ſaw the neceflity of a cloſer 
union; of reſtoring their ancient form of government, 
and committing the management of the war to a fin- 
gle perſon, | 


For this purpoſe the heads of the nation aſſembled, 
and with one yoicecalled Autharis, the ſon of Clephis, 
to the throne, Autharis perfe&ed that form of go- 
vernment, which had been eftabliſhed by Alboinus, 
Senſible that the dukes, who had ruled their ſeveral 
diſtricts like independent princes, for ſo many years, 
would not willingly part with their authority, he al- 
lowed them to continue in their governments, but 
reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme juriſdiction. He 
made them contribute a part of their revenues toward 
the ſupport of his royal dignity, and take an oath, that 
they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power in 
time of war”, After ſettling the government of his 
kingdom, he enacted ſeveral ſalutary laws for its tran- 
quillity and good order. He was the firſt of the Lom- 
bard kings who embraced Chriſtianity, and many of 
his ſubje&s followed his example: but being of the 
Arian perſuaſion, like moſt of the northern con- 
querors, Whoſe ſimple minds could not comprehend 
the myſteries of the Trinity and incarnation, many 
diſputes were by that means cocaſioned between the 
Arian and Catholic biſhops; for the Romans, or na- 
tive Italians, were then as ſtaunch Catholics as at 
this day. 


LIBER TY of conſcience, however, was allowed un- 
der all the Lombard kings; and Rotharis, who ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſors in wiſdom and valour, was 
ſo moderate in his principles, and ſo indulgent to his 


J- Ibid. lib, ili. 
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PART I. people, that during his reign moi cities of Italy had 
to biſhops, one Catholic, and the other Arian.” He 


A. D. 643. 


A. D. 663. 


A. D. 668. 


was the firſt prince who gave written laws to the 
Lombards. For that purpoſe, he ſummoned at Pavia, 
a general diet of the nobles; and ſuch regulations as 
they approved, he ordered to be digeſted into a code, 
and obſerved over all his dominions. His military ta- 
lents were not inferior to his civil. He very much 
extended the limits of his kingdom, and gained ſo 
many advantages over the imperial forces, that no fu- 
ture hoſtilities paſſed between the exarchs and the 
kings of the Lombards, till the reign of Luitprand. 


Bur the emperor Conſtans, before that time, land- 
ed in Italy with a conſiderable army, which he com- 
manded in perſon, determined to expel the barbarians, 
and reunite the kingdom of Lombardy to his domi- 
nions. He at firſt gained ſome inconfiderable advan- 
tages; but his army was afterward totally routed by 
Romuald, duke of Benevento, whole - father, Gri- 
moald, had been elected king of the Lombards. — 
Grimoald was a prudent prince, and in all reſpects 
worthy of the dignity to which he had been raiſed, 
As ſoon as he was free from the alarms of war, he 
applied himſelf wholly to the arts of peace. He re- 
formed the laws of Rotharis, which were now from 
choice appealed to by the Italians as wellas the Lom- 
bards; revoking ſome, and enacting others more ap- 
plicable to the circumſtances of the times. Influenced 
by the arguments of John, biſhop of Bergamo, he re- 
nounced the tenets of Arius. His ſucceſſors followed 
his example, all profeſſing the Catholic faith; ſo that 
Arianiſm was in a ſhort time forſaken 1 the whole 
nation of the Lombards 4. | 


4. Paul. Dias. lib. v. 
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LuITPRAND gave ſtrong proofs of his wiſdom and LETTER ; 
valour from the moment he aſcended the throne 5 but | 
his courage ſometimes bordered on raſnneſs. Inform- A. D. 712. 
ed that two of his attendants had conſpired againſt his | 
life, and only. waited an opportunity to put their de- 
ſign in execution, he walked out with them alone, 
and upbraided 'them with their guilt. Struck with 
ſuch heroic firmneſs, they threw themſelves at his feet, 
as wretches unworthy of mercy. The king, however, 
thought otherwiſe: he not only pardoned them, but 
received them into favour, promoting them afterwards 
to principal employments. Having thus won his do- 
meſtic enemies by kindneſs, and ſtrengthened his in- 
tereſts abroad by marrying the daughter of the duke 
of the Boioarii, Luitprand applied himſelf, in imita- 
tion of his two illuſtrious predeceſſors, Rotharis and 
Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In one of 
theſe his ſagacity appears highly conſpicuous, He 
blames „ the ridiculous cuſtom of trials by duel, in 
« which we would force God to manifeſt his juſtice 
< according to the caprice of men; ” adding, that he 
has only tolerated the abuſe, ** becauſe the Lombards 
are ſo much attached to it 5,” 


Bur Luitprand's great qualities were in ſome mea- 
ſure ſhaded by his boundleſs ambition. Not ſatisfied 
with the extenſive dominions left him by his prede- 
ceſſors, he formed the deſign of making himſelf ſole 
maſter of Italy: and a favourable opportunity ſoon 
offered for the execution of that enterpriſe, 


Leo IsavRIcCus, then emperor of Conſtantinople, 
where theological diſputes had long mingled with 


affairs of ſtate, and where caſuiſts were more com- 


5. Leg. Langeb. in Codex Lindenbrog. 
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mon upon the throne than politicians, piouſly prohibit 
ed the worſhip of images; ordering all the ſtatues 
to be broken in pieces, and the paintings in the 

churches to be pulled down ànd burnt, The popu- 
lace, whoſe devotion extended no farther than ſuch 


objects, and the monks and ſecular prieſts, intereſted 


in ſupporting the mummery, were ſo highly provok- 


ed at this innovation, that they publicly revolted in 


many places. The emperor, however, took cate to 
have his edict put in force in the Eaſt; and he ſtrictly 
enjoined the exarch of Ravenna, and his other officers 


in the Weſt, to ſec it as punctually obeyed in their 


governments, In obedience to that command, the 
exarch began to pull down the images in the churches 
and public places at Ravenna; a conduct which in- 
cenſed the ſuperſtitious multitude to ſuch a degree, 
that they openly declared they would rather renounce 
their allegiance to the emperor than the worſhip of 
images. They conſidered him as an abominable he- 


retic, whom it was lawful to reſiſt by force, and took 
arms for that purpoſe 5, | 


LutTPRAND, judging this the proper ſeaſon to put 
his ambitious project in execution, ſuddenly aſſem- 
bled his forces, and unexpectedly appeared before 
Ravenna; not doubting but the reduction of that im- 
portant place would be ſpeedily followed by the con- 
queſt of all the imperial dominions in Italy. The ex- 
arch, though little prepared for ſuch an aſſault, de- 
fended the city with much courage; but finding he 
could not long hold out againſt fo great a force, and 
deſpairing of relief, he privately withdrew. Luit-- 
prand, informed of this, made a vigorous attack; 
carried the city by ſtorm, and gave it up to be plun- 


6. Meimb. Hiſt. Iconcclaft. 
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dered by his ſoldiers, who found in it an immenſe LETTER. 


4 


booty, as it had been ſucceſſively the ſeat of the Weſt= , -* 


ern Emperors, of the Gothic kings, and of the ex- A. D. 738. 


archs. Alarmed at the fate of Ravenna, moſt other 
cities in the exarchate ſurrendered without reſiſt- 
ance 7. Luitprand ſeemed, therefore, in a fair way 
to become maſter of all Italy, But that conqueſt 
neither he nor any of his ſucceſſors was ever able to 


complete: and the attempt proved fatal to the king- 
dom of the Lombards. 


LETTER VL 


Riſe of the Pope's temporal Power, with ſome Account of 
the A Fairs of ITALx, the Empire of ConsTanTtnO- 
PLE, and the Kingdom of FRANCE, from the Time 
of CHARLES MARTEL, fo that of CHARLEMAGNE. 


HOUGH Rome was now governed by a duke, 

who depended on the exarch of Ravenna, the 

pope, or biſhop, had the chief authority in that city. 
He was yet leſs conſpicuous by his power than the reſ- 
pe& which religion inſpired for his ſee, and the con- 
fidence which was placed in his character. St. Gre- 
gory, who died 604, had negociated with princes up- 
on ſeveral matters of ſtate, and his ſucceſſors divided 
their attention between clerical and political objects. 
To free themſelves from the dominion of the Greek 
emperors, without falling a prey to the kings of Italy, 
was the great object of theſe ambitious prelates. In 
order to accompliſh this important purpoſe, they em- 


7. Paul Diac, lib, vi. 
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PART 1. ployed ſucceſsfully both religion and intrigue; and 
— at laſt eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual and temporal monarchy, 


A, D. 728. 


which of all human inſtitutions, perhaps, moſt merits 
the attentiSn of man, whether we conſider its nature, 
its progreſs, or its prodigious conſequences. 


_ GrEGory II. had offended the emperor Leo, by 
oppoſing his edict againſt the worſhip of images: 
but he was more afraid of the growing power of the 
Lombards than of the emperor's threats; he there- 
fore reſolved to put a ſtop, if poſſible, to the con- 


queſts of Luitprand, The only prince in Italy, to 


whom he could have recourſe, was Urſus, duke of 
Venice, the Venetians making already no contempt- 
ible figure. Not leſs alarmed than Gregory at the 
progreſs of ſo powerful a neighbour, , Urſus and the 
Venetians promiſed to aſſiſt the exarch (who had fled 
to them for protection) with the whole ſtrength of the 
republic. They accordingly fitted out a conſiderable 
fleet, while the exarch conducted an army by land, 
and retook Ravenna, before Luitprand could march 


to its relief, 7 


As the recovery of Ravenna had been chiefly ow- 
ing to the interpoſition of Gregory, he hoped to be 
able to prevail on the emperor to revoke his edict 
againſt the wopſhip of images in the Weſt, Leo, 
however, ſenſible that the pope had been influenced 
merely by his own intereſt in the meaſures he had 
taken relative to that event, was only more provok- 
ed at his obſtinacy, and reſolved that the edi& ſhould 
be obeyed even in Rome itſelf. For this purpoſe he 
recalled Scholaſticus, exarch of Ravenna, and ſent in 
his ſtead Paul, a patrician, ordering him to get the 
pope aſſaſſinated, or to ſeize him, and ſend him in 
chains to Conſtantinople, But Gregory, far from 

being 
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being intimidated by the emperor's threats, ſolemnly 


excommunicated the exarch for attempting to put the 


imperial edict in execution, exhorting all the Italian 
cities to continue ſtedfaft in the catholic faith, Luit- 
prand, though highly incenſed againſt Gregory, aſſiſt- 
ed him in his diſtreſs; and the populace roſe at Ra- 
venna, and 0 the exarch, making prodigious 


4 
LETTER 


a 
A. D. 729. 


ſlaughter of the Iconoclaſts, or image-breakers, as 


the abettors of the edict were called. The duke of 
Naples ſhared the ſame fate with the exarch; and 
as Leo ſtill infiſted that his favourite edict ſhould be 
enforced in Rome, the people of that city, at the in- 
ſtigation of Gregory, withdrew their allegiance from 
the Greek emperor *, Hence the riſe of the pope's 
temporal power. 


InrFoRMED of this revolt, and not doubting who 
was the author of it, Leo ordered a powerful army 
to be raiſed, with a deſign both to chaſtiſe the rebels 
and take vengeance on the pope. Gregory, alarmed 
at theſe warlike preparations, looked round for ſome 
power on which he might depend for protection. The 
Lombards. were poſſeſſed of ſufficient force, but they 
were too near neighbours to be truſted ; and the Ve- 
netians, though zealous catholics, were not yet in a 
condition to withſtand the ſtrength of the empire, 
Spain was at that time over-run by the Saracens : the 
French ſeemed, therefore, the only people to whom it 
was adviſable to apply for aid, as they were at once 
able to oppoſe the emperor, and enemies to his 
edit, France was then governed by Charles Martel, 
the greateſt commander of his age. Gregory ſent a 


folemn embaſſy to Charles, entreating him to take 


the Romans and the church under his protection, and 


1. Anaſt, in Vit. Greg. II. Meimb. Hiſt. Tconoelaſt, 
| defend 
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defend them againſt the attempts of Leo. The am- 
baſſadors were received with extraordinary marks of 
honour : a treaty was concluded 2; and the French, 
glad to get any concern in the affairs of Italy, be- 
came the proteQors of the church. 


In the mean time conſiderable alterations were made 
by death. Gregory II. did not live to ſee his negoci- 
ation with France finiſhed. . He was ſucceeded in the 
fee of Rome by Gregory III. and, ſome years after, 
Leo Ifauricus was ſucceeded on the imperial throne 
by his fon Conſtantine Copronymus, who not only 
renewed his father's edict againſt the worſhip of 
images, but prohibited the invocation of ſaints. This 
new edi& confirmed the Romans in the reſolution 
they had taken of ſeparating themſelves entirely from 
the empire ; more eſpecially as being now under the 
protection of France, they had nothing to fear from 
Conſtantinople. They accordingly drove out of their 
city ſuch of the imperial officers as had hitherto been 
ſuffered to continue there; and aboliſhed, by that 
means the very ſhadow of ſubjection to the emperor, 
Soon after Leo, died Charles Martel, and alſo Gre- 
gory III. who was ſucceeded in the ſee of Rome by 
Zachary, an active and enterpriſing prelate. Imme- 
diately after his election, he waited upon Luitprand, 
and obtained the reſtoration of four cities in the ter- 
ritory of Rome, which had been yielded to that 


prince as a ranſom for the capital, when ready to fall 
into his hands 3. 


LviTpRAnD henceforth laid aſide all ambitious 
thoughts, dying in peace with the church and with 
men. Rachis, his ſucceſſor, confirmed the peace 
with Zachary ; but being afterwards ſeized with a 


2. Sigon, Reg. Lal. 3. Paul. Diac. lib. vi. 
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thirſt of conqueſt, he invaded the Roman dukedom, LEYYER 
and laid fiege to Perugia. Zachary, before he ſoli- , oh _ 4 
cited the aſſiſtance of France, the only power on A. D. 250. 


which he could depend, reſolved to try once more his 
perſonal influence. He accordingly went in perſon to 
the camp of Rachis: and being reſpe&fully received 
by that prince, he repreſented ſo forcibly to him the 
puniſhment reſerved for thoſe who unjuſtly invade the 
property of others, that Rachis not only raiſed the 
ſiege, but was ſo much ſubdued by the eloquence of 
the pontiff, that he renounced his crown, and re- 
tired to the monaſtery of Monte Caſſino; proftrating 
himſelf firſt at Zachary's feet, and taking the habit 
of St. Benedict “. 


WHILE things were in this ſituation in Italy, Pe- 
pin, ſon of Charles Martel, governed France in the 
character of mayor, under Childeric III. and acquaint- 
ed, no doubt, with the ſentiments of his Holineſs, 
propoſed to Zachary a caſe of conſcience, which had 
not hitherto been ſubmitted to the biſhop of Rome. 
He defired to know, Whether a prince incapable of 
governing, or a miniſter inveſted with royal autho- 
rity, and who ſupported it with dignity, ought to 
have the title of king. Zachary decided in favour 
of the miniſter; and the French clergy ſupported the 
pretenſions of Pepin, becauſe he had reſtored the 
lands of which Charles Martel had robbed them. 


The nobles reſpe&ed him, becauſe he was powerful | 


and brave ; and the people deſpiſed the ſluggard kings, 
whom they ſcarcely knew by name. The judgment 
of the pops therefore ſilenced every ſcruple. Childe- 
ric was depoſed; or more properly, degraded, for 
he could never be ſaid to reign. He was ſhut up 
in a monaſtery, Pepin was raiſed to the throne ; 


A. D. 751. 


and St. Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, the famous 


4. Id. ibid. 
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Tris ceremony of anointing, borrowed from the 
Jews, and hitherto unknown to the French nation, 


or at moſt only uſed on the converſion of Clovis, 


ſeemed to beſtow on the king a kind of divine cha- 
racer : and fo far it was uſeful, by inſpiring reſpect. 
But as ignorance abuſes all things, the biſhops ſoon 
imagined they could confer royalty by anointing 
princes ; an opinion which was followed by many fa- 
tal conſequences. The Eaſtern emperors had long 
been crowned by the patriarchs of Conſtantinople : 
the popes, in like manner, crowned the emperors of 
the Weſt, Crowning and' anointing were ſuppoſed 
neceſſary to ſovereignty. A pious ceremony gave 
the church a power of diſpoſing of kingdoms, 


 TarsE obſervations, my dear Philip, you will find 
frequent occaſion to apply. I offer them here, in order 
to awaken your attention. We muſt ſee things in their 


eauſes, to reaſon diſtinctly on their effects. 


Soccexss ſoon attended the crafty policy of the 
popes : the new king of France repaid their favour 
with intereſt, Aſtulphus, the ſucceſſor of Rachis, 
leſs piouſly inclined than his brother, thought only 
of conqueſt. In imitation of Luitprand, he reſolved 
to make himſelf maſter of all Italy : and as the em- 
peror Conſtantine Copronymus was now engaged in 
a war with the Saracens and Bulgarians, and ia a till 
more hot and dangerous war againſt images, Aſtul- 
phus judged this a proper ſeaſon to invade the impe- 
rial dominions, He accordingly entered the exar- 
chate at the head of a conſiderable army; took Ra- 
venna, ſubdued the whole province, and alſo Penta- 


5. Sigon. Reg. Ital. 
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polis, which he added to the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, reducing the exarchate and its ancient metro- 
polis to the condition of a dukedom”. | 


4x, 


AMB1T10N is only increaſed by acceſſion of do- 
minion. Aſtulphus no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of 
Ravenna and its territory, than he began to lay claim 
to the Roman dukedom, and to Rome itſelf, He 
urged the right of conqueſt, This, he alledged, en- 
titled him to the ſame power over that city and its 
dukedom which the emperors, and alſo the exarchs, 
their viceroys, had formerly enjoyed, as he was now 
in poſſeſſion of the whole exarchate. And, in order 
to enforce his demand, he marched an army towards 
Rome, reducing many cities in its neighbourhood, 
and threatening to put the inhabitants to the ſword, 
if they refuſed to acknowledge him as their ſovereign, 
Stephen III. then pope, no leſs alarmed at the ap- 
proach of ſo powerful a monarch, than at the ſeverity 
of his meſſage, endeavoured to appeaſe him by a 
folemn embaſſy. But preſents, prayers,” and entrea- 
ties, were employed in vain; Aſtulphus wanted to 
govern Rome. 


Mape ſenſible at laſt, that force muſt be rb by 
force, Stephen reſolved; in imitation of his predeceſ- 
ſors, to crave the protection of France. He accord- 
ingly applied to Pepin, who, mindful of his obliga- 
tions to Zachary, and now firmly ſeated on the throne, 
of Clovis, readily promiſed the pope his aſſiſtance, and 
ſent two ambaſſadors to conduct him to Paris. Aſtul- 
phus permitted him to paſs: and a treaty was con- 
cluded between both, at the expence of the emperors 
of Conſtantinople ad the kings of Italy. Stephen 
anointed Pepin anew, with the holy unction, and alſo 
his two ſons, Charles and Carloman, declaring each 
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of them Romanorum Patricius, or Protector of the 
Roman people ; and the French monarch, in return 
for theſe honours, promiſed to make a donation of the 


exarchate and Pentapolis to the Romiſh church 7. 


Prix however endeayoured, before he ſet out for 
Italy, to perſuade Aſtulphus, to be content with the 
dominions of his predeceſſors; to reſtore what he had 
conquered, and thus prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood. But finding the king of the Lombards deaf 
to his entreaties, he croſſed the Alps, and advanced 
to Pavia. Aſtulphus now, convinced of his danger, 
ſued for peace, and obtained it, on condition that he 
ſhould deliver up to the pope, not to the emperor, all 
the places he had taken, He conſented ; but, in- 
ſtead of fulfilling his engagements, no ſooner did he 
think the ſtorm blown over by the departure of Pepin, 
than he broke again into the Roman dukedom, took 
ſeveral cities, and laid ſiege to Rome, 


In this extremity, Stephen had again recourſe to 
his protector, the king of France, writing to him 
thoſe famous letters which are ſtill extant, and in 
which he artfully introduces St. Peter, to whom the 
donation of the exarchate had been made, conjuring 
Pepin, his two ſons, and the ſtates of France to come 
to his relief; promiſing them all good things, both 
in this world and the next, in caſe of compliance, and 
denouncing damnation as the reward of refuſal*, Pe- 
pin, much affected by this eloquence, wild as it may 
ſeem, croſſed the Alps a ſecond time, and Aſtulphus 
again took refuge in Pavia, 


MeanwnHiLer the emperor Conſtantine Coprony- 
mus, informed of the treaty between the king of 


7. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. i. 8. Anaſtaſ. in Vit. Steph. III. 


France 
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France and the pope, by which the latter was to be LETTER, 
put in poſſeſſion of the exarchate and Pentapolis, re- 
monſtrated by his ambaſſadors againſt that agreement, A.D.755. 
offering to pay the expences of the war, But Pepin 
replied, That'the exarchate belonged to the Lombards, 
who had acquired it by the right of arms, as the Ro- 
mans had originally done: that the right of the Lom- 
bards was now in him, ſo that he could diſpoſe of that 
territory as he thought proper. He had beſtowed it, 
he ſaid on St. Peter, that the catholic faith might be 
preſeryed in its purity, free from the damnable here- 
ſies of the Greeks; and all the money in the world, 
he added, ſhould neyer make him revoke that gift, 
which he was determined to. maintain to the church 
with the laſt drop of his blood. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, with- 
out being ſuffered to reply. Pepin preſſed the ſiege 
of Pavia; and Aſtulphus, finding himſelf unable to 
hold out, agreed to fulfil the former treaty, giving 
hoſtages as a pledge of his fidelity, and putting the 
pope immediately in poſſeſſion of Commachio, a place 
of great importance at that time 9, 795 — 


Berokk Pepin returned to France he renewed his A. D. 956. 
donation to St. Peter, yielding to Stephen and his 
ſucceſſors the exarchate; Emilia, now Romagna; 
and Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona; with all the 
cities therein, to be held by them for ever, the kings 
of France, as patricians, retaining only an ideal ſu- 
periority, which was ſoon forgot . Thus was the 
ſceptre added to the keys, the ſovereignty to the 


9. Leo Oſtienſis, ubi ſup. 

10. Many diſputes have ariſen concerning the nature of Pepin's do- 
nation, and ſome writers have even denied that ſuch a donation was 
ever made; but on comparing authoritics, and obſerving the ſcope of 
hiſtory, the matter ſeems to have been nearly as repreſented in the 
text. The impertinences of Voltaire on this ſubje&, under the form 
vf reaſuning, are tov contemptible to deſerve notice, 
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PART I priefthood, and the popes enriched with the ſpoils of 
ey _ Loinvard kings and the Roman emperors. '- 


A. D. 768. 


As rulrnus, ſoon after ratifying his treaty with 
France, was killed by accident, when he was prepar- 
ing to recover his conqueſts. Pepin continued to ex- 
tend his ſway and his renown till the year 768; 
when, after having impoſed tribute on the Saxons 
and Sclavonians, having made the duke of Bavaria 
take an oath of fidelity, and reunited Acquitaine to 
his erown, — equally reſpected at home and abroad, he 
died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the ſeven- 
teenth of his reign, He never affected abſolute 
power, but referred all matters of importance to the 
national afſemblies, of which he was the oracle, B 

the conſent of the nobles, he divided his kingdom be- 
tween his two ſons, Charles and Carloman. | 


THe reign of Charles, known by the name of 
Charlemagne or Charles the Great, introduces a new 
zra, and will furniſh the ſubje& of a future Letter. 
In the mean time, we muſt trace the ſettlement of 
other Barbarians, and the rife of another great king- 
dom, | 
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Br1TAIN, from the Time it was relinquiſhed by the Ro- 
MANS, to the End of the SAXON HEPTARCHY. 


HE affairs of our own iſland, my dear Philip, 
T now claim your attention. It was ultimately 
evacuated by the Romans about the year 448, after 
they had been maſters of the ſouthern, and moſt fer- 
tile part of it, for almoſt four centuries. 


Neven, perhaps, was the debaſing influence of 
deſpotiſm ſo fully diſplayed as in its effect on our an- 
cient countrymen. No people were ever more brave, 
none more jealous of liberty, than the Britons. With 
ordinary weapons, and little knowledge of military 
diſcipline, they ſtruggled long with the Roman pow- 
er, and were only ſubdued at laſt by reaſon of their 
want of union. But after three centuries of tranquil 
ſubmiſſion, when the exigencies of the empire obliged 
the Romans to recall their legions from this iſland, 
and reſign to the inhabitants their native rights, the 
degenerate Britons were incapable of prizing the gift, 
Conſcious of their inabiliry to protect themſelves 
againſt their northern neighbours, and wanting reſo- 
lution to attempt it, they would gladly have lived in 
ſeeurity and ſlavery '. They had therefore recourſe, 
again and again, to their conquerors: and the Ro- 
mans, befide occafionally ſending over a legion 
to the aid of the Britons, aſſiſted them in rebuilding 
the wall of Antoninus, which extended between the 


1. Gildas, Bede, lib. i. Mr. Gibbon, whoſe hiſtoricol ſcepticiſm is 
as well known as his theological incredulity, has attempted to contro- 
vert the degeneracy of the Britons under the Ruman government. But 
lacts will ſpeak for themſelves ; theſe he has not been able to deſtroy, 
The Britons, who fled before their naked and barbarous neighbours, 
were ſurely inferior to thoſe that intrepidly contended with the Roman 
legions, under Julius Cæſar and other great commanders. 
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friths of Forth and Clyde. This wall was eſteemed 
by the Romans a neceffary barrier firſt againſt the 
Caledonians, and afterwards againſt the Scots and 


Picts. 


Moc time has been ſpent in enquiring after the 
origin of the Scots and Pits, and many diſputes 
have ariſen on the ſubject . The moſt probable 
opinion, however, ſeems to be, That they were 
two tribes of native Britons, who at different times 
had fled from the dominion of the Romans, chuſing 
liberty and barren mountains rather than fertile 
plains and ſlavery, But whoever they were, they 
are allowed to have been brave and warlike adven- 
turers, who often invaded the Roman territories, 
and were greatly an over-match for the now daſtardly 
and diſpirited Britons, 


THESE two nations or tribes, no ſooner heard of 
the final departure of the Romans, than they confi» 
dered the whole Britiſh iſland as their own. One 
party croſſed the frith of Forth, in boats made of 
leather, while another attacked with fury the Ro- 
man wall, which the Britons had repaired for their 
defence, but which they abandoned on the firſt 
aſſault, flying like timorous deer, and leaving their 
country a prey to the enemy. The Scots and Picts 
made dreadful havock of the fugitives ; and, meet- 
ing with no oppoſition, they laid all the ſouthern 
part of the iſland waſte with fire and ſword. . Fa- 
mine followed with all its horrid train, The mi- 
ſerable Britons, in this frightful extremity, had 
once more recourſe to Rome. They writ to ZAtius, 
then conſul the third time, that memorable letter 


2. See Macpherſon's Introd, Hiſt. Brit. Origin, &c. of the Caledonians, 
Whitaker's Zift. of Manchefler, Genuine Hiſt. Brit. and Hume's Hiſt. of 
England, vol. i. note A. 

2 
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entitled The Groans of the Britons, and which paints LETTER 
their unhappy condition as ſtrongly as it is poſſible fo! 
words: * We know not,” ſay they, „even which 4. P. 449+ 


« way to flee, Chaſed by the Barbarians to the ſea, 
« and forced back by the ſea upon the Barbarians, 
« we have only left us the choice of two deaths; 
« either to periſh by the ſword, or be ſwallowed up 
« by- the waves 3,” What anſwer they received is 
uncertain 3 but it is well known they received no 
aſſiſtance, Rome being then threatened by Attila, the 
moſt terrible enemy that ever invaded the empire. 


Tur Britons, however, amid all their calamities, 
had one conſolation : they had embraced Chriſtianity ; 
a religion which above all others teaches the endur- 
ance of misfortunes, which encourages its votaries to 
triumph in adverſity, and inſpires the ſoul with joy 
in the hour of affliftion. Many of them fled over 
to Gaul, and ſettled in the province of Armorica, to 
which they gave the name of Britany : part of them 
ſubmitted to the Scots and Picts; and part, collect- 
ing courage from deſpair, ſallied from their woods 
and caves upon the ſecure and roving invaders, cut 
many of them to pieces, and obliged the reſt to re- 
tire into their own country, But the enemy threat- 
ening to return next ſeaſon with ſuperior forces, 
the diſtreſſed Britons, by the advice of Vortigern, 
prince of Dunmonium, who then poſſeſſed the prin- 
cipal authority among them, called over to their 
aſſiſtance, by a ſolemn deputation, the Saxons and 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons “. 


THE Saxons, like all the ancient German tribes, 
were a free, brave, independent people. They had 
arrived at that degree of civilization in which the 


4. Bede, Gildas, ubi ſup. Gul. Malmſ. lib. l. 
4. Bede, lib. i, Gul. Malmſ. ubi ſup. \ 
E 2 mind 
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mind has acquired ſufficient force for enterprize, and 
ſeems to derive energy from the unimpaired vigour 
of the body. A nation, taken collectively, is never 
perhaps capable of ſuch great achievements as in this 
ſtate of half-civilization, The Saxons had ſpread 
themſelves over Germany and the Low- Countries 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now Jutland, tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the whole territory between the 
Rhine and the Elbe; and, when the Britons ſent 
to implore their aſſiſtance, they were maſters not on- 
ly of the preſent Weſtphalia, Saxony, Eaſt and Weſt 
Friſeland, but alſo of Holland and Zealand. They 
readily complied with the requeſt of Vortigern ; and 
having fitted out three large tranſports, about fiftcen 
hundred of them put to ſea under the command of 
Hengiſt and Horſa, two brother chiefs, ſaid to be 
deſcended from Woden, their tutelary God. The 
Saxon chiefs landed in the iſle of Thanet, which was 
aſſigned them as a poſſeſſion, and a league was entered 
into between them and the Britiſh prince 5, Soon 
after their arrival, they marched againſt the Scots 
and Picts, who had made a new irruption, and ad- 
vanced as far as Stamford. Theſe northern ravagers, 
unable to withſtand the ſteady valour of the Saxons, 
were routed with great ſlaughter ; and the Britons, 
felicitating themſelves on an expedient by which they 
had freed their country from ſo cruel an enemy, 
hoped thenceforth to enjoy ſecurity under the pro- 
tection of their warlike auxiliaries, | 


5. Gildas, Bede, ubi ſup. Chron. Sax, p. 13. Mr. Gibbon, on the 
authority of Nennius, gives a different account of this matter ( Zip. 
chap. xxviii), He repreſents Hengiſt and Horſa as two fugitive ad- 
venturers ; who, in a piratical cruiſe, were taken into the pay of the 
Britiſh prince. But I can ſee no reaſon ſor adopting ſuch an opinion; 
for, independent of circumſtances, which afe*greatly iu favour of the 
common manner of telling the ſtory, the authority of the venerable 
Bede is ſurcly ſuperior to that of the fabulous Nennius. 


Bur 
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Bur mankind, in the poſſeſſion of preſent good, 


Britons did not foreſee that their deliverers were to 
be their conquerors; though it muſt have been evi- 
dent to any diſintereſted obſerver, that the day of 
ſubjection was nigh, The reflections of Hengiſt 
and Horſa, after their victory over the Scots and 
Picts, were very different from thoſe of the Britons. 
They conſidered with what eaſe they might ſubdue 
a people, who had been unable to reſiſt ſuch feeble 
invaders; and ſent to their country men intelligence 
of the fertility and opulence of Britain, inviting them 
to come and ſhare in the ſpoils of a nation, without 
union and without valour, ſunk in indolence and 
ſloth 5, 


Tux invitation was readily accepted. Seventeen 
veſſels ſoon arrived with five thouſand men ; who, 
joined to thoſe already in the iſland, formed a conſi- 
derable army . Though now juſtly alarmed at the 
number of their allies, the Britons ſought ſecurity 
and relief only in paſſive ſubmiſſion : and even that 
unmanly expedient ſoon failed them, The Saxons 
pulled off the maſk : they complained that their ſub. 
fidies were ill paid, and demanded larger ſupplies of 
corn and other proviſions. Theſe being refuſed, as 
exorbitant, they formed an alliance with the Scots and 
Pits; and proceeded to open hoſtilities againſt the 
people they had come over to protect. 


Tux Britons were at laſt under the neceſſity of 


taking arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, who 


6. Chren, Sax. upi ſup. Ann, Ba p. 49. 
7. Had Hengiſt and Horſa been a couple of exiles, they would not 
ſoon have found ſo many followers, | 


E 3 was 


are apt to overlook the proſpect of future evil. The 
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PART 1. was become odious by his vices, and the unfortunate 
Joys :Tvc of his raſh councils, they put themſelves under 


A. D. 320. 


the command of his ſon Vortimer. Many battles 
were fought between the Saxons and Britons with 
various ſucceſs, though commonly on the ſide of the 
former; and, in one of theſe battles, the Saxon gene- 
ral Horſa was ſlain. The fole command now de- 
volved upon Hengiſt; who, continually reinforeed 
with freſh adventurers from Germany, carried deſo- 
lation to the moſt remote poſſeſſions of the Britons. 
Anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared 
neither age, ſex, nor condition *, The deſcription 
is too horrible to read; and, for the honour of huma- 
nity, J am willing to ſuppoſe it to be partly untrue, 


Or the unhappy Britons, who eſcaped the general 
ſlaughter, ſome took refuge among inacceflible rocks 
and mountains ; many periſhed by hunger ; and many, 
forſaking their aſylum, preſerved their lives at the 
expence of their liberty. Others, croſſing the ſea, 
ſought ſhelter among their countrymen in Armorica, 
They who remained at home ſuffered every ſpecies 
of miſery: they were not only robbed of all temporal 
but ſpiritual benefits 9, In this extremity, a Britiſh 
and a Chriftian hero appeared. Arthur, prince of 
the Silures, reviyed the expiring valour of his coun- 
trymen. He defeated the Saxons in ſeveral engage- 
ments; and particularly in the famous battle of Ba- 
don-hill, which procured the Britons tranquillity for 
upward of forty years. But the ſucceſs of Hengiſt 
and his followers having excited the ambition of 
other German tribes, who arrived at difforent times, 
and under different leaders, ,yet all ſpeaking one lan- 


8. Bede, lib. i. Gildas, ſec. xxiv. Uſher, p. 226. 
9. Bede, Gildas, Uſher, ubi ſup. | 
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Angles, they were naturally led to unite againſt the A. D. 584. 


ancient inhabitants of the iſland. The Britons there- 
fore ultimately found themſelves unequal to the con- 
teſt, and retired to the mountains of Cornwall and 
Wales, where they formed independent principali- 
ties, protected by their remote and ĩnacceſſible ſitu- 
ation . 


Tux Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons (for they 
are mentioned under both theſe denominations), were 
now abſolute maſters of the whole fertile and culti- 
vated part of South Britain, which had changed not 
only its inhabitants, but its language, cuſtoms, and 
political inſtitutions **, Hiftory affords an example 
of few conqueſts more bloody, and few revolutions ſo 
violent as that effected by the Saxons. In the courſe 
of their wars with the Britons, which continued 
an hundred and thirty-five years, they had eſtabliſned 
many ſeparate kingdoms, the ſeventh and laſt of 
which was that of Northumberland, The names 
of the other kingdoms were Kent, Suſſex, Eſſex, 
Weſſex, Mercia, and Eaſt Anglia, Theſe ſeven 


10. Gul. Malmſ. lib. i. H. Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chron, Sex. p. 20. 

11. The Saxons and Angles were originally diſtin tribes ; but, at 
the time they landed in Britain, they were ſo much incorporated, as 
to paſs ſometimes under the one name, ſometimes under the other, 
(Alford, ad Ann. 449.) Hence the compound name of Anglo-Saxone, 
given them by moſt writers. The Jutes bad alſo a conſiderable ſhare 
in the conqueſt of Sonth Britain, and ſettled themſelves in Kent and 
the Iſle of Wight. Eſſex, Middlefex, Surrey, Suſſex, and all the 
ſouthern counties, as far as Cornwall, were peopled by Saxons. The 
Saxons alſo took poſſeſſion of the northern counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and all the midiand counties were inhabited by Angles. Bede, lib. i, 
ii. Ethelwerd, lib. i H. Hunting, lib, ii. Hume, vol, i. chap. i. 
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kingdoms formed what is commonly called the Saxon 
Heptarchy *?, 


WHILE the Saxons had to ſtruggle with the. Bri- 
tons for dominion, their ſeveral princes leagued a- 
gainſt the common enemy, and an union of councils 
and intereſts was preſerved. But after the wretched 
natives were ſhut up in their barren mountains, and 
the conquerors had nothing to fear from them, the 
bond of alliance was in a great meaſure diſſolved a- 
mong the princes of the Heptarchy ; and although 
one prince ſeems ſtill to have aſſumed, or to have 
been allowed, ſome aſcendant over the reſt, his autho- 
Tity was ſo very limited, that each ſtate acted as if 
entirely independent. Jealouſies and diſſenſions aroſe 
among the Saxon chiefs, and theſe were followed by 
perpetual wars; which, in Milton's opinion, are no 
more worthy of a particular narration, than the com- 
bats of kites or crows. And, independent of ſo great 
an authority, which however it would be preſump- 
tion to ſlight, it may be ſafely affirmed, That the 
barren records tranſmitted to us, and the continued 
barbarities of the times, render it impoſſible for the 
moſt eloquent and diſcerning writer to make this 
portion of our hiſtory either inſtructive or entertain- 
ing. It will therefore be ſufficient for me to obſerve, 
That, after a variety of inferior revolutions, the 
ſeven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were united 
under Egbert, king of Weſſex, in the year 827 1. 
His dominions were nearly of the ſame extent with 
what is now properly called EnGLanD; a name 
which was given to the empire of the Saxons in 


12. The extent of the different kingdoms is of too little importance 
now to deſerve a particular deſcription, bh 


13. Weſſex, or the kingdoms of the Weſt Saxons, extended over 
the counties of mo Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and the Iſle of Wight, 


Britain, 
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Britain, immediately after the termination of the LETTER 
Heptarchy. ( , 


Taz Anglo-Saxons before this period, had been 
converted to Chriſtianity by the preaching of Auguſ- 
tine, a Roman monk, and the zeal of Bertha, daugh- 
ter of Caribert, king 2 Paris, and wife, to Ethelbert, 
king of Kent; but as they received that doctrine 
through the polluted channels of the church of Rome, 
though it opened an intercourſe with the more poliſh» 
ed ſtates of Europe, it had not hitherto been very ef- 
fectual either in purifying their minds, or in ſoften- 
ing their manners. The groſſeſt ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition prevailed among them. Reverences to ſaints 
and reliques ſeemed to have ſupplanted the worſhip of 
the ſupreme Being ; donations to the church atoned 
for every violation of the laws of ſociety ; and mo- 
naſtic obſervances were more eſteemed than moral 
virtues. Even the military virtues ſo habitual: to 
the Saxons, began to fall into negle&, The nobi- 
lity themſelves came to prefer the indolence and ſe- 
curity of the cloiſter to the toils and tumults of war; 
and the crown, impoveriſhed by continual benefac- 
tions to the church, had no rewards for the eneou- 
ragement of valour. 


Tr1s corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity was attended 
with another train of inconveniencies, proceeding 
from a ſuperſtitious attachment to the ſee of Rome, 
The Britons had+ conducted all eccleſiaſtical matters 
by their own ſynods and councils, acknowledging no 
ſubordination to the Roman pontiff; but the. Saxons. 
having received their religion through the medium of 
Italian monks, were taught to conſider Rome as the 
capital of their faith, Pilgrimages to that city were 
accordingly repreſented as the moſt meritorious acts 
of devotion; and not only noblemen and ladies of 

rank 
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PART I. rank undertook this tedious journey, but kings them - 

h—y— ſelves, reſigning their crowns, implored a ſafe paſſ- 
port to heaven at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and 
exchanged the purple for the ſackcloth 4, 


Bur England, even in thoſe times of Britiſh dark- 
neſs, gave birth to ſome men equal, at leaſt, to any 
of the age in which they lived. Offa, king of Mercia, 
was thought worthy the friendſhip of Charlemagne, 
the greateſt prince that Europe had produced for many 
centuries; and Alcuin, an Engliſh clergyman, had 
the honour of inſtructing that illuſtrious monarch in 
the ſciences, at the time when he was ſurrounded by all 
the literati of Chriſtendom, 85 


HAvixe mentioned Charlemagne, I think it neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, That I ſhall finiſh the hiſtory of 
that great conqueror and legiſlator before we proceed 
to the reign of Egbert, the firſt Engliſh monarch ; 
who, as you will afterward have occaſion more fully 
to know, was educated in the court, and in the ar- 
mies of the new emperor of the Weſt, Meanwhile, 
my dear Philip, I muſt ſay a few words of the go- 
vernment, laws, and manners of the Saxons, after 
their ſettlement in Britain, 


x4. Bede, lib. i. ii. Spell. Cons, H. Hunting. lib. iii, 
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LETTER VIII. 


GovERNMENT and LAWS of the ANGLO-SAXON, 


AD the Saxons, on their ſettlement in Britain, 
eſtabliſhed the ſame form of government with 
the other nothern nations that ſeized the provinces of 
the Roman empire, this Letter would have been in a 
great meaſure unneceſſary ; but as they rather ex- 
terminated than ſubdued the natives, and were under 
few apprehenſions from foreign enemies, they had no 
occaſion to burden themſelves with feudal ſervices. 


They therefore retained entire their civil and military 


inſtitutions : they tranſplanted into this iſland thoſe 
principles of liberty and independency which they had 
ſo highly cheriſhed at home, which had been tranſmit- 
ted to them from their anceſtors, and which ſtill con- 
tinue to flouriſh among their deſcendants. Their ori- 
ginal conſtitution was a kind of military democracy, 
in which the protection of the ſtate was the voluntary 
care of its members, as every free man had a ſhare 
in the government ; and conqueſt was the intereſt of 
all, as all partook in the acquiſitions. Their king, 
or chief, was only the firſt citizen of the community: 
his authority was extremely limited; and depended, 
as did his ſtation, principally on his perſonal qualities. 
The ſucceſhon was neither elective not hereditary, 
A ſon who inherited his father's virtues and talents 


was ſure to ſucceed to his ſway ; but if he happened 
to be weak, wicked, or under age, the next in blood 


was generally raiſed to the throne, or the perſon of 
moſt eminence in the ſtate 7, 


1. Tacit, de Moribus Germ. cap. zi. 
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Wr owe to the maſterly pen of Tacitus this ac- 


== count of the primitive government of the Saxons, 


who were a tribe of the ancient Cimbri. Unfortu- 


nately the Saxon Annals are too imperfect to en- 


able us to delineate exactly the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the privileges of the people, after their 
ſettlement in Britain. The government might be 
ſome what different in the different kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, and might alſo undergo ſeveral changes 
before the Norman conqueſt ; but of thoſe changes we 
are in a great meaſure ignorant. We only know, 
That at all times, and in all the kingdoms, there was 
a national council, a Wittenagemot, or Aſſembly of 
the Wiſe Men, whoſe conſent was neceſſary to the 
enacting of laws, and to give ſanction to the meaſures 
of public adminiſtration. But who the conſtituent 
members of that aſſembly were, has not hitherto been 
determined with certainty. The moſt probable con- 
zeQure however ſeems to be, That it conſiſted of the 
nobility, the dignified clergy, and all freeholders 
poſſeſſing a certain portion of land. 


Tux Saxons were divided into three orders of 
men; the noble, the free, and the ſervile. Theſe 
diſtinctions they brought into Britain with them. 
The nobles were called thanes, and were of two 
kinds, the greater and leſſer thanes. The latter ſeem 
to have had ſome dependence on the former, as the 
former had on the king, but of what nature is un- 
certain. The lower kind of freemen among the Sax- 
ons were denominated ceorles, and were chiefly em- 
ployed in huſbandry, Whence a huſbandman and 
ceorle came to be ſynonymous terms. They farmed 
the lands of the nobility, or higher orders, and ap- 
pear to have been removable at pleaſure. But the 
flaves, or villains, were by much the moſt numerous 

| claſs 
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claſs in the community; and being the property of PART r. 
their maſters, were conſequently incapable of holding 
any property themſelves. They were of two kinds: 

houſhold ſlaves, after the manner of the ancients ; 

and ruſtic flaves, who were ſold and transferred, like 

cattle, wich the ſoil. The long wars between the 

Saxons and Britons, and afterward between the dif- 

ferent kingdoms of the Heptarchy, ſeem to have been 

the cauſe of the diſproportionate number of theſe un- 

happy men ; for priſoners taken in battle were-re- 

duced to flavery by the laws of war, and entirely at 

the diſpoſal of their maſters . 


Tux higher nobility and dignified clergy among 
the Anglo-Saxons poſſeſſed a criminal juriſdiction 
within their own territories, and could puniſh with- 
out appeal ſuch as they judged worthy of death. 
This was a dangerous privilege, and liable to the 
greateſt abuſe. But although the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment ſeems at laſt to have become in ſome mea- 
ſure ariſtocratical, there were ſtill conſiderable re- 
mains of the ancient democracy. All the freeholders 
aſſembled twice a-year in the county-courts, or 
Shiremotes, to receive appeals from the inferior 
courts; a practice well calculated for the preſervation 
of general liberty, and for reſtraining the exorbitant 
power of the nobles. In theſe courts they decided all 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, the biſhop and 
alderman, or earl, preſiding over them. The caſe 
was determined by a majority of voices, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay; the biſhop and earl 
having no farther authority than to keep order among 
ths freeholders, and offer their advice when neceſ- 


2. L. Edg. ſec. xiv. ap. Spelman, Conc. vol. i. Brady, Gon, Pref. 
p. 7, 8, 9. Nithard. Hip. lib. iv. 


ſary, 
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PART L ſary . Though it ſhould therefore be granted, that 
rv the Wittenagemot was compoſed entirely of the 
greater thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a govern- 

ment where few taxes were impoſed by the legiſla- 

ture, and few ſtatutes enacted; where the nation was 

leſs governed by laws than by cuſtoms, which allowed 

much latitude of interpretation, the county-courts, 

where all the freeholders were admitted, and” which 


regulated all the daily occurrences of life, formed a 
wide baſis for freedom. 


TRE criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of 
moſt barbarous nations, were uncommonly mild; a 
compenſation 1n money being ſufficient for murder of 
any ſpecies, and for the life of perſons of any rank, 
not excepting the king and the archbiſhop, whoſe 
head, by the laws of Kent, was eſtimated higher than 
the king's, The price of all kinds of wounds was 
alſo ſettled: and he who was caught in adultery with 
his neighbour's wife, was ordered by the laws of 
Ethelbert to pay him a fine, and buy him another 
wife; a proof, though ſomewhat equivocal, of the 
eſtimation in which women were then held. The 
puniſhments for robbery were various, but none of 
them capital. If any perſon could track his ſtolen 
cattle into another's ground, the owner of the ground 
was obliged to ſhew their tracts out of it, or pay the 
value of the cattle 4, 


Bur if the puniſhments for crimes among the An- 
glo-Saxons were ſingular, their proofs were no leſs ſo. 
When auy controverſy about a fact was too 1atricate 


for the ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourſe 
3. Hickes, Difert. Epiſt. ii—viii. 
4. g- Saxen Law, ap. Wilkins. 
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to what they called the Judgment of God; or, in LETTER 
VIII. 
other words, to chance. Their modes of conſulting | 1 


that blind divinity were various, but the moſt com- 
mon was the ordeal. This method of trial was prac- 
tiſed either by boiling water or red-hot iron. The 
water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, 
faſtings, and exorciſms; after which the perſon 
accuſed either took up, with his naked hand, a ſtone 
ſunk ia the water to a certain depth, or carried the 
iron to a certain diſtanee. The hand was immediately 
wrapped up, and the covering ſealed for three days; 
and if on examining it there appeared no marks of 
burning or ſcalding, the perſon accuſed was pro- 
nounced innocent: if otherwiſe, he was declared 
guilty*. The ſame kinds of proof, or others equally 
extravagant, obtained among all the nations on the 
continent; and money, in like manner, was every 
where the atonement for guilt, both in a civil and 
eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, 


5. Spelman, in Verb. Ordeal. 
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1 The Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES the 


rern . 


| GREAT, King of FRANCE and 2 Y the 
| WEST. 

| HARLES and Carloman, the two ſons of Pepin, 

| and his ſucceſſors in the French monarchy, were 

men of very different diſpoſitions, Charles was open 

and generous, Carloman dark and ſuſpicious : it was 

A. D. 771. therefore happy for mankind, that Carloman died 

| ſoon after his father, as perpetual wars muſt have been 

the conſequence of the oppoſite tempers and interfer- 

ing intereſts of the brothers. Now alone at the head 

of a powerful kingdom, Charles's great and ambi- 

tious genius ſoon gave birth to projects which will 

render his name immortal. A proſperous reign of 

forty-fix years, abounding with military enterprizes, 

political inſtitutions, and literary foundations, offers 

to our view, in the midſt of barbariſm, a ſpectacle 
-worthy of more poliſhed ages, 


— 
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Bur before we proceed to the hiſtory of this illuſ- 
trious reign, I mult ſay a few words of the ſtate of 
Germany at that time, 


GERMANY was anciently poſſeſſed by a number of 
free and independent nations, who bravely defended 
their liberties againſt the Romans, and were never 
totally ſubjected by them. On the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, many of thoſe nations left their native 
country, as we have ſeen, and founded empires of 
their own; fo that Germany, at the acceſſion of 
Charlemagne to the crown of France, was principally 
occupied by the Saxons. Of their government J have 
already ſpoken. They were ſtil: Pagans, What was 

thea 


0 re rr rony; 
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then conſidered as their territory comprehended a vaſt LETTER 


tract of country. It was bounded on the weſt by the 
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IX. 


German ocean, by Bohemia on the eaſt, on the north A. D. 7 


by the Baltic ſea, and on the ſouth by Germanie 
France, extending along the lower Rhine, and from 
Iſſel beyond Mentz. This extenſive empire was go- 
verned by an infinite number of independent princes, 
and inhabited by a variety of tribes, under different 
names; who, by reaſon of their want of union, had 
become tributary to the French monarchs. But 
whenever the throne of France was vacated by death, 
or when the kings of France were engaged either in 
foreign or domeſtic wars, the Saxon princes threw off 
their allegiance, and entered the French territories?, 
Charles had occaſion to quell one of thoſe revolts im- 
mediately after the death of his brother : and the work 
was but imperfectly executed, when his arms were 
wanted in another quarter. 


CHARLES and Carloman had married two daugh- 
ters of Deſiderius, king of the Lombards. Carto- 
man left two ſons by his wife Berta; but Charles had 
divorced his conſort, under pretence that ſhe was in- 
capable of bearing children, and married Ildegarda, a 
princeſs of Suabia, Berta, the widow of Carloman, 
not thinking herſelf and her children ſafe in France 
after the death of her huſband, fled to her father in 
Italy, and put herſelf and her two ſons under his pro- 


tection, Deſiderius received them with joy. Highly 


incenſed againſt Charles for divorcing his other daugh- 
ter, he hoped by means of theſe refugees to raiſe ſuch 
diſturbances in France as might both gratify his re- 


yenge, and prevent the French monarch from inter- 


meddling in the affairs of Italy. In this hope be 
was encouraged by his intimacy with pope Adrian I. 


1. Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. 
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_ L. to whom he propoſed the crowning and anointing of 
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A. D. 773. 
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Carloman's two ſons. But Adrian, though ſufficient- 
ly diſpoſed to oblige him, refuſed. to comply with 
the requeſt ; ſenſible that by ſo doing he muſt incur 


the diſpleaſure of Charles, the natural ally of the. 


church, and the only prince capable of protecting 
him againſt his ambitious enemies. Enraged at a 
refuſal, Deſiderius ravaged the papal territories; or, 
as they were called, the Patrimony of St. Peter, and 
threatened to lay fiege to Rome itſelf, In order to 
avert the preſſiug danger, Adrian reſolved to have re- 
courſe to France; in imitation of his predeceſſors. 
He accordingly ſent ambaſſadors privately to Charle- 
magne, not only imploring his aſſiſtance, but invit- 
ing him to the conqueſt of Italy, his friendſhip for 
Defiderius being now converted into the moſt ran- 


corous hate, The French monarch, who waited on- 


ly an opportunity to revenge himſelf on that prince 
for keeping his nephews, and ſtill more for wanting 


to crown them, received the pope's invitation with 


incredible ſatisfaction. He immediately left Ger- 
many, concluding a kind of treaty with the Saxons, 
and collected ſuch an army as evidently ſhewed, that 
His object was nothing leſs than the extinction of the 


kingdom of the Lombards “. 


DEsIDER1Vs, informed of theſe preparations, put 
himſelf at the head of a great army, and ſent ſeveral 
bodies of troops to guard the paſſes of the Alps. But 
Charlemagne, appriſed of this precaution, ſent a de- 
tachment under experienced guides tocroſs the moun- 
tains by a different route, The French completed 
their march: and falling unexpectedly upon the Lom- 
bards, who guarded the paſſes, ſtruck them with ſuch 
terror, that they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, Charles 
now entered Italy unmoleſted, and marched in queſt 


2. Sigon. Neg. Ital. Anaſt. in Fit. Hadriani. b 
ä 0 
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of Deſiderius. Finding himſelf unable to keep the LETTER 
field, the king of the Lombards retired to Pavia, his , 
capital; ſending his ſon Adalgiſus, and his daughter A. D. 273. 
Berta, the widow of Carloman, with her two ſons, 

to Verona, a place not inferior in ſtrength to Pavia, 


As ſoon as Charlemagne underftood that Deſide- 
rius had taken ſhelter in Pavia, he aſſembled his whole 
army, and laid fiege to that city, reſolving not to 
withdraw his forces till it had ſubmitted ; but, as the 
Lombards made a gallant defence, he changed the 
ſiege into a blockade, and marched with part of his 
troeps to inveſt Verona. Adalgiſus defended the place, 
for a time, with great bravery ; but finding himſelf, 
at laſt, reduced to extremities, and deſpairing of re- 
lief, he ſecretly withdrew, and fled to Conſtantinople, 
where he was cordially received by - the emperor. 
Verona now ſurrendered to Charles; who having got 
Berta, his brother's widow, and her two ſons into his 
power, ſent them immediately, under a ſtrong guard, 
into France. What afterwards became of them, hiſ- 
tory has not told us. It is much to be feared, how- 
ever, that their fate was little to the honour of the 
conqueror, Humanity was not the characteriſtic of 


thoie times. 


Tux ſiege of Pavia was renewed, and puſhed with 
freſh vigour, But the feſtival of Eaſter approaching, A. p, 574, 
which Charles had reſolved to ſpend at Rome, he 
left the conduct of the ſiege once more to his uncle 
Bernard. The pope received his deliverer in the moſt 
pompous manner, the magiſtrates and judges walking 
before him with their banners, and the clergy repeat» - 
ing, „ Bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the 
„Lord!“ After Charles had fatisfied his curioſity, 
and confirmed the donation which his father Pepin 


nad made to St. Peter, he returned to the camp be- 
F 2 fore 
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fore Pavia, The Lombards ftill continued to defend 
that city with obſtinate valour, ſo that the ſiege was 
little, 1f at all advanced; but a plague breaking out 
among the beſieged, the unfortunate Deſiderius was 
obliged at laſt to ſurrender his capital, and deliver up 
himſelf, his wife, and his children, to Charles, who 
ſent them all into France, where they either died a 
violent death, or languiſhed out their days in obſcu- 
rity, being never more heard of 3, 

THvs ended the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, 
after it had ſubſiſted two hundred and fix years. They 
are repreſented by the monkiſh hiſtorians as a cruel 
and barbarous people, becauſe they oppoſed the am- 
bitious views of the popes; but the many wholeſome 
laws which they left behind them, and which devour- 
ing time has ſtill ſpared, are convincing proofs of their 
Juſtice, humanity, and wiſdom. 5 


A $HORT account of the ſtate of Italy at the time 
it was entered by Charlemagne will here be proper, 
and alſo of the new form of government introduced 
there by the conqueror, 


ITaLy was then ſhared by the Venetians, the 
Lombards, the popes, and the emperors of the Eaſt, 
The Venetians were become very conſiderable by their 
trade to the Levant, and bore no ſmall ſway in the 
affairs of Italy, though it does not appear that they had 
yet any town on the terra firma, or continent, The 
pope, by the generoſity of Pepin and bis ſon Charles, 
was now maſter of the exarchate and Pentapolis, 
The dukedom of Naples, and ſome cities in the two 
Calabrias, were ſtill held by the emperors of the Eaſt, 
All the other provinces of Italy belonged to the Lom- 


3. Leo Oſtienſ. Monach. Engoliſm, 
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bardss namely the dukedoms of Friuli, Spoleto, and LETTER 
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Bene vento, together with the provinces of Liguria, * 4 
Venetia, Tuſcany, and the Alpes Cottiæ, which A. D. 774. 


were properly called the kingdom of the Lombards, 
Theſe Charles claimed by right of conqueſt, and 
cauſed himſelf, in imitation of them, to be crowned 
king of Italy, with an iron crown“, which is till 
preſerved in the little town of Monza, 


THe ceremony of coronation being over, the con- 
querer thought it neceſſary to ſettle the government 
of his new kingdom, before he left Italy; and, after 
conſulting with the pope, who declared him patrician 
of Rome, and proteQor of the apoſtolic ſee, he agreed 
that the people ſhould be permitted to live under their 
ſormer laws, and that all things ſhould remain as 
eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors. Accordingly he al- 
lowed the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, 
the ſame authority which they had enjoyed under the 
Lombard kings. He alſo permitted the other dukes 
to hold their dukedoms. contenting himſelf with an 
oath of allegiance, which he obliged them, and like- 
wiſe the three great dukes, to take annually. It was 
conceived in theſe words: I promiſe, without fraud 
«or deceit, to be faithful to my ſovereign Charles, 
and his ſons, as long as I live; and I ſwear, by 
ce theſe Holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful to him, 
eas a vaſlal to his lord and ſovereign; neither will ! 
„ divulge any thing, which, in virtue of my allegi- 
* ance, he ſhall commit to me.” He never transfer- 
red a dukedom frqm one family to another, unleſs when 
the duke broke his oath, or died without male iſſue. 
This tranſlation from one to another was called in- 
veſiiture ; and hence it came, that fiefs were not grant- 


4. Eginhard in Vit. Car. Mag. 
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PART I. ed but by inveſtiture, as was afterwards the caſe with 


Co nn —— 
A. D. 774. 


A. D. 775. 


reſpect to other vaſſals and feudatories 5, 


CRARLEs committed the boundaries of his new 
kingdom, and the territory of cities, to the care of 
counts, who were veſted with great authority. Theſe 
boundaries were called Marchæ or Marches, and 
thoſe who had the care of them were ſtyled Counts of 
the Marches, or Marquiſſes; whence the title Mar- 
quis had its riſe, He alſo ſent occaſionally miſſi, or 
commiſſaries, who were veſted with higher powers, and 
examined into the conduct of the counts, whoſe pro- 
vince it was to adminiſter juſtice over all the domi- 
nions of Charlemagne—That Italy might retain at 
leaſt ſome ſhadow of liberty, he convened, as often ag 
he returned thither, a general aſſembly of all the 
biſhops, abbots, and barons of the kingdom, in order 
to ſettle affairs of national importance, The Lom- 
bards had but one order in the ſtate, compoſed of 
the barons and judges; but the French, in the time 
of Charlemagne, had two, the clergy and nobility; 
hence was added by Charles in Italy, after the man- 
ner of France, the order of ecclefiaſtics to that of the 
barons or nobles “. 


THe affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Charles re- 
turned to France, and marched immediately againſt 
the Saxons, who had again revolted during his abſence, 
But his wars with that barbarous, though brave and 
independent people, which laſted upwards of thirty 
years, and formed the principal buſineſs of his reign, 
could afford little pleaſure to a humanized mind. I 
ſhall therefore anly obſerve, That, after a number of 


battles gallantly fought, and many eruelties committed 


on both ſides, the Saxons were totally ſubjected, and 


5. Siganius, ubi ſup, 6, Ibid. 
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Germany became part of the empire of Charlemagne, LETTER 
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A deſire of converting the Saxons to Chriſtianity 0 ; 


ſeems to have been one of the principal motives for 
proſecuting this conqueſt ; and as they were no leſs 
tenacious of their religion than their liberty, perſecu- 
tion marched in the train of war, and ſtained with 
blood the fetters of ſlavery. 


W1T1KX1ND, ſo deſerved!y celebrated by his nation, 
was the moſt eminent Saxon general during theſe hoſti- 
lities. He frequently rouſed the drooping valour of 
his countrymen, and revived in their hearts the love 


of liberty and independency, Nor were they want- 


ing to him in attachment, for which they ſeverely paid. 
After an unſucceſsful revolt, when they went to make 
ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, he ordered four thouſand 
five hundred of their principal men to be maſſacred, 
becauſe they refuſed to deliver up their general?, An 
equal inſtance of ſeverity is not, perhaps, to be met 
with in the hiſtory of mankind ; eſpecially if we con- 
ſider, that the Saxons were not Charles s natural ſub- 
jects, but an independent people ſtruggling for free- 
dom. Witikind at laſt ſubmitted, and embraced 
Chriſtianity, continuing ever after faithful to his en- 
gagements. But he could never inſpire his aſſociates 
with the ſame docile ſentiments: they were continual- 
ly revolting ; and ſubmitting, that they might have it 
in their power to revolt again. On the final reduction 
of their country, the more reſolute ſpirits retired into 
Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vindic- 
tive hatred againſt the dominion and the religion of 
France, 


A woRD hereof religion. Charlemagne very juſtly 
conſidered the mild doctrines of Chriſtianity as the beſt 
means of taming a ſavage people; but he was miſtaken 


7. Eginhard. in Annal. 
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,"y His Capitulars for the Saxons are almoſt as barbarous 
as their manners. He obliges them, under pain of 
death, to receive baptiſm ; he condemns to the ſever- 
eſt puniſhments the breakers of Lent : in a word, he 
every where ſubſtitutes force for perſuaſion. Inſtead, 
therefore, of blaming the obſtinacy of theſe barbarians, 


we ought to be filled with horror at the cruel bigotry 
of the conqueror. 


Al Most every year of Charles's reign was ſignal- 
ized by ſome military expedition, though very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of our times. War was then carried 
on without any ſettled plan of operations. The troops 
were neither regularly diſciplined nor paid. Every 
nobleman led forth his vaſſals, who were only obliged 
to ſerve for a certain time ; ſo that there was a kind 
of neceſſity of concluding the war with the campaign, 
The army was diſſolved on the approach of winter, 
and aſſembled next ſeaſon, if neceſſary. Hence we are 
enabled to account for a circumſtance, which would 
otherwiſe appear inexplicable, in the reign of this great 
prince.—Beſides the Lombards and Saxons, whom he 
conquered, Charles vanquiſhed in ſeveral engagements 
the Abares or Huns, plundered their capital, and pe- 
netrated as far as Raab on the Danube, He likewiſe 
made an expedition into Spain, and carried his arms 
to the banks of the Ebro *, | 


ABDERAHMAN, the Mooriſh king, whom I have 
already mentioned, ſtill reigned with luſtre at Cor- 
dova. A ſuperb moſque, now the cathedral of that 
city, fix hundred feet in length, and two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, ſupported by three hundred and fixty- 
five columns of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble, 
continues to manifeſt the grandeur of this monarch, 


— 
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No other people but the Arabs could then either have LETTER 
conceived or executed ſuch a work, The little 
Chriſtian king of the Afturias had prudently ſued for 

peace from Abderahman; but the Mooriſh governors 

of Saragoſſa and PEE having revolted, implored 

the aſſiſtance of Charlemagne, offering to acknowledge 

him as their ſovereign. Willing to extend his em- 

pire on that fide, Charles croſſed the Pyrenees with all A. D. 778. 
expedition; took Pampeluna and Saragoſſa, and re- 
eſtabliſned the Mooriſh- governors under his protec- 

tion. In repaſſing the mountains, his rear-guard was 

defeated by the duke of Gaſcony, at Roncevaux ?. 

Here fell the famous Roland, ſo much celebrated in 
Romance, and repreſented as nephew to Charlemagne; . 


though hiſtory only tells us, that he commanded on 
the frontiers of Bretagne. 


Bur Charles, though engaged in ſo many wars, 
was far from negleCting the arts of peace, the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects, or the cultivation of his own 
mind. Government, manners, religion, and letters, 
were his conſtant ſtudy. He frequently convened the 
national aſſemblies, for regulating affairs both of 

church and ſtate, In theſe aſſemblies he propoſed ſuch 
laws as he conſidered to be of public benefit, and al- 
lowed the ſame liberty to others; but of this liberty, 
indeed, it would have been difficult to deprive the 
French nobles, who had been accuſtomed, from the 
foundation of the monarchy, to ſhare the legiſlation 
with their ſovereign, His attention extended even 
to the moſt diſtant corner of his empire, and to all 
ranks of men, Senfible how much mankind in ge- 
neral reverence old cuſtoms, and thoſe conſtitutions 
under which they have lived from their youth, he 
permitted the inhabitants of all the countries that 
he conquered to retain their own laws, making only 
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PART i. fuch alterations as he judged abſolutely neceſſary for 
(=== the good of the community. He was particularly 
tender of the common people, and every where ſtu- 
died their eaſe and advantage. This benevolence of 
mind, which can never be ſufficiently admired, was 
both more neceſſary and more meritorious in thoſe 
times, as the commonalty were then in a ſtate of al- 
moſt univerſal oppreſſion, and ſcarcely thought en- 
titled to the common ſympathies of humanity. The 
fame love of mankind led him to repair and form pub- 
lic roads; to build bridges, where neceſſary; to make 
rivers navigable, for the purpoſes of commerce; and 
to project that grand canal, which would have opened 
a communication between the German Ocean and the 
Black Sea, by uniting the Danube and the Rhine“. 
This illuſtrious project failed in the execution, for 
want of thoſe machines which art has ſince conſtruct- 
ed, But the greatneſs of the conception, and the ho- 
nour of having attempted it, were beyond the power 
of contingencies: and poſterity has done juſtice to 
the memory of Charles, by confidering him on ac- 
count of that and his other public ſpirited plans, as 
one of thoſe few conquerors who did not merely de- 
ſolate the earth ; as a hero truly worthy of the name, 
who ſought to unite his own glory with the welfare of 


his ſpecies. 


Tuts great prince was no leſs amiable in private 
life than Uluſtrious in his public character. He was 
an affectionate father, a fond huſband, and a gene- 
rous friend. His houſe was a model of economy, and 
his perſon of fimplicity and true grandeur. For 
ſhame !“ ſaid he to ſome of his nobles, who were finer 
dreſſed than the occaſion required; „ learn to dreſs 
like men, and let the world judge of your rank by your 
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merit, not your habit. Leave filks and finery to wo- LETTER 
men; or reſerve them for thoſe days of pomp and CEE 
ceremony, when robes are worn for ſhew, not uſe.” 
On ſuch occaſions he himſelf appeared i in imperial 
magnificence, and freely indulged in every luxury; 
but in general his dreſs was plain, and his table frugal. 
His only exceſs was in the pleaſure of the ſexes, at 
once the moſt natural and the moſt excuſeable; and 
this, it muſt be owned, he ſometimes carried to ſuck 
a height as to endanger his very athletic conſtitu- 
tion, he being almoſt ſeven feet high, and propor- 
tionably ſtrong. He had his ſet hours for ſtudy, 
which he ſeldom omitted, either in the camp or the 
court; and, notwithſtanding his continual wars, and 
unremitted attention to the affairs of a great empire, 
he found leiſure to collect the old French poems and 
hiſtorical ballads, with a view to illuſtrate the hiſtory 
of the monarchy. The loſs of this collection is much 
to be lamented, and could never have happened, if 
every one had been as well acquainted with its im- 
portance as Charles, But he was the phœnix of his 
age; and, though not altogether free from its preju- 
dices, his liberal and comprehenfive mind, which ex- 
amined every thing, and yet found time for all 
things, would have done honour to the moſt enlight- 
ened period, He was fond of the company of learn- 
ed men, and aſſembled them about him from all parts 
of Europe, forming in his palace a kind of academy, 
of which he himſelf condeſcended to become a mem - 
ber. He alſo eſtabliſhed ſchools, in the cathedrals 
and principal abbies, for teaching writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, and church-muſic ; certainly no 
very elevated ſciences, yet conſiderable at a time 
when many dignified eceleſiaſties could not ſubſcribe 
the canons of thoſe councils in which they fat as 
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PART 1. members “, and when it was deemed a ſufficient qua- 


lification for a prieſt to be able to read the Cory 
and underſtand the Lord's Prayer . 


 ALcvin, our learned countryman, was the com- 
| panion, and particular favourite of Charlemagne; in- 
ſtructed him in the ſciences, and was at the head of 
his Royal Academy. A circumſtance ſo much to the 
honour of this iſland ſhould be omitted by no Britiſh 
hiſtorian, Three rich abbies were the reward of the 
learning and talents of Alcuin. This benevolence 
has been thought to border on profuſion ; but in that 
age of darkneſs, when even an enthuſiaſtic zeal for 
letters was a virtue, no encouragement could be too 
great for the illuminators of the human mind. 
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Had Charles's religious enthuſiaſm been attended 
with no worſe conſequences than his literary ardour, 
his piety would have been as deſervedly admired as 
his taſte, But a blind zeal for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, which extinguiſhed his natural feelings, 
made him guilty, as we have already ſeen, of ſeve- 
| rities that ſhock humanity ; and a ſupeſtitious attach- 
ment to the ſee of Rome, which mingled itſelf with 


— Leo eee wr > one" 


his policy, led him to engage in theological diſputes 

and quibbles unworthy of his character. The ho- 
nours which his father Pepin and he owed to the popes 
can only render him in any degree excuſeable. But 
although the theological ſide of Charles's character is 
by no means the brighteſt, it merits your attention; 
as it ſerves to ſhew the prejudices of the age, the 
littleneſſes of a great man, and the great effects that 
frequently proceed Fopen little cauſes, 
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As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion 


and letters, and as any learning which yet remained — 


among mankind, in our quarter of the globe, was 
monopolized by the clergy, it is not ſurpriſing that 
they obtained many ſingular marks of his favour. 
Even the payment of tithes, then conſidered as a 
grievous oppreſſion, but which he ordered as a com- 
penſation for the lands with-held from the church; 
and the conſequence which he gave to church mem 
by admitting them into the national aſſemblies, and 
aſſociating them along with the counts in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, appear leſs extravagant than his 
fitting himſelf in councils merely eccleſiaſtical, aſ- 
ſembled about the moſt frivolous points of a vain 
theology, But, like ſome princes of later times, 
Charles ſeems to have been ambitious to be conſider- 
ed not only as the protector, but the head of the 
churchz and his power and munificence made this 
uſurpation be overlooked, notwithſtanding the height 
at which the papal dignity had then arrived. We 
accordingly find him ſeated on a-throne in the council 
of Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on each 
hand, and three hundred biſhops warting his nod. 


Tux purpoſe of that council was to examine. the 
doctrine of two Spaniſh biſhops; who, in order to 
refute the accuſation of polytheiſm, brought againſt 
the Chriſtians by the Jews and Mahometans, main- 
tained that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon of God only by 
adoption. The king opened the aſſembly himſelf, 
and propoſed the condemnation of this hereſy, The 
council decided conformably to his will : and in a let- 
ter to the churches of Spain, in conſequence of that 
deciſion, Charles expreſſes himſelf in theſe remark- 
able words. e You entreat me to judge of myſelf : 
] have done ſo: | have aſſiſted as an auditor, and 
cc an 
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PART I. (c an arbiter, in an aſſembly of biſhops: we have ex- 


2 
AD. 7% 


«© amined, and, by the grace of God, we have ſet - 
& tled, what muſt be believed !” Neither Conſtan- 
tine nor any other of the Greek emperors, ſo jea- 


| lous of their theological prerogative, ever uſed a 


more poſitive language. 


CHARLEMAGNE went ſtill farther in the queſtion 
of images. Leo IV. the ſon of Conſtantine Copro- 
nymus, as zealous an image-breaker as his father, 
had baniſhed his wife Irene, becauſe ſhe hid images 
beneath her pillow. This devout and ambitious prin- 
ceſs coming afterwards to the government, during the 
minority of her ſon Conftantine Porphyrogenetus, 
with whom ſhe was aſſociated in the empire, re- eſta- 
bliſhed that worſhip which ſhe loved, from policy no 
Jeſs than piety. The ſecond council of Nice accord- 
ingly decreed, That we ought to render to images an 
honorary worſhip, but not a real adoration, which is 
due to God alone. Unfortunately, however, the 
tranſlation of the acts of this council, which pope 
Adrian ſent into France, was ſo defective, that the 
ſenſe of the article relating to images was entirely per- 
verted, running thus: © I receive and honour images 
cc according to that adoration which I pay to the Tri- 
cc nity.” Charles was ſo much incenſed at this im- 
piety, that he compoſed, by the aſſiſtance of the 
clergy, and publiſhed in his own name, what are call- 
ed the Carolin Books, in which the Council of Nice is 
treated with-the utmoſt contempt and abuſe. He 
ſent theſe Books to Adrian I. defiring him to excom- 
municate the empreſs and her ſon. The pope pru- 
dently exeuſed himſelf on the ſcore of images, mak- 
ing Charles ſenfible of the miſtake upon which he 
had proceeded ; but he inſinuated at the ſame time, 
that he would declare Irene and Conſtantine heretics, 


ualeſs they reſtored certain lands, which had belong- 
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ed to the church; artfully hinting at certain projects, 
which he had formed for the exaltation of the Roman 
church and the French monarchy *4. The exaltation 
of the monarchy was at hand, though Adrian did not 


live to be the inſtrument of it, 


Lxo III. who ſucceeded Adrian in the papacy, ſent 
immediately to Charlemagne the ſtandard of Rome, 
begging him to ſend ſome perſon to receive the oath 
of fidelity from the Romans s; a moſt flattering in- 
ſtance of ſubmiſſion, as well as a proof that the ſo- 
vercignty of Rome, at that time, belonged to the 
kings of France, Three years after, Paſcal and 
Campule, two nephews of the late pope, not only 
offered themſelves as accuſers of Leo, but attacked 
him in the public ſtreets; wounded him in ſeveral 
places, and dragged him half-dead into the church 
of St. Mark. He made his eſcape by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome friends; and the duke of Spoleto, general of 
the French forces, ſent him under an eſcort to Char- 
lemagne. Charles received him with all poſſible marks 
of reſpect, ſent him back with a numerous retinue of 
guards and attendants, and went ſoon after to Italy 


in perfon to do him juſtice ** 


Ox the arrival of the French monarch at Rome, he 
ſpent fix days 1n private conferences with the pope; 
after which he convoked the biſhops and nobles, to 
examine the accuſation brought againſt the pontiff, 
«© The apoſtolic ſee,” exclaimed the biſhops, “ can- 
„not be judged by man!” Leo, however, ſpoke 


to the accuſation ; he ſaid the king came to know the = 


cauſe ; and, no proof appearing againſt him, he purg- 
ed himſelf by oath, 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THe trial of a pope was doubtleſs an uncommon 
ſcene, but one ſoon followed yet more extraordinary, 
On Chriſtmas day, as the king aſſiſted at maſs in St. 
Peter's church, in the midſt of the eccleſiaſtical cere- 
monies, and while he was on his knees before the 
altar, the ſupreme pontiff advanced, and put an im- 
perial crown upon his head. As ſoon as the people 
perceived it, they cried, Long life and victory to 
Charles Auguſtus, crowned by the hand of God ! 
« —Long live the great and pious emperor of the 

« Romans” During theſe acclamations, the pope 
conducted him to a magnificent throne, which had 


been prepared for the purpoſe ; and, as ſoon as he 


was ſeated, paid him thoſe honours which his prede- 
ceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the Roman 
emperors, declaring that, inſtead of the title of Pa- 
trician, he ſhould henceforth ſtyle him Emperor and 
Auguſtus, Leo now preſented him with the imperial 
mantle ; with which being inveſted, Charles return- 
ed amidſt the acclamations of the populace, to his 
palace. 


TE pope had ſurely no right to proclaim an em- 
peror; but Charles was worthy of the imperial en- 
ſigns: and although he cannot properly be ranked 
among the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, he is juſtly conſi- 
dered as the founder of the New Empire of the Weſt. 


CHARLEMAGNE was no ſooner proclaimed empe- 
ror than his title was univerſally acknowledged ; and 
he received ſeveral embaſſies, which muſt have given 
him high ſatisfaction, as they did equal honour to 
the prince and the man. Irene, empreſs of the Eaft, 
the moſt artful and ambitious woman of her time, 
who had depoſed her ſon Conſtantine, that ſhe might 
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reign alone, made the new emperor a propoſal of mar- 
riage. This propoſal was made with a view to ſe- 
cure ker Italian dominions, which ſhe was informed 
Charles intended to ſeize; and the marriage-treaty 
was aQually coucluded, when Nicephorus the patri- 
cian conſpired againſt Irene, baniſhed her to the iſland 
of Leſbos, and aſcended the imperial throne. Nice- 
phorus alſo fearing the power of Charles, ſent ambaſ- 


ſadors to him under the title of Auguſtus, They ſet- 


tled the limits of the two empires, by a new treaty ; 
according to which Calabria, Sicily, the ſea- coaſt of 
Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, were to continue un- 
der the dominion of the emperors of Conſtantinople*'®, 
This treaty proves, that the Venetians were not yet 
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altogether independent; but they aſpired at indepen- 


dency, and ſoon Oy obtained it, 


THe renown of FOLD: Ve extended even into Aſia. 
He kept a correſpondence with the famous Harun-al- 
Raſchid, the twenty-fifth calif, and one of thoſe who 
contributed moſt to enlighten and poliſh the Arabs, 
This prince valued the friendſhip of Charlemagne 
above that of all other potentates; as a proof of which 
he complimented him with an embaſſy ſoon after he 
was proclaimed emperor, and ceded to him, if not the 
lordſhip of Jeruſalem, as ſome authors affirm, at leaſt 
the holy places in that city, whither devotion already 
led a great number of Chriſtians. Among the preſents 
which the ambaſſadors of Al Raſchid brought into 
France was a ſtriking clock, the firſt ever ſeen in that 
kingdom ; for, notwithſtanding the efforts of Charle- 


magne to enlighten his nation, the ſcholars of his 


court were by no means equal to thoſe of the calif's 
in knowledge, nor his people in the arts, either liberal 
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N to all Europe. 


I uus here ſay a few words of this ſurpriſing 


phenomenon. 


Tur Abaftides having aſcended the throne of Ma- 
homet, transferred the feat of the califat from” Da- 
maſcus to Caffa, and afterwards to Bagdad, on the 
banks of the Tigris. Thither the calif Al-Manſur 
attracted the arts and ſciences, The Greeks had fur- 
niſhed ideas, and communicated taſte to their barba- 
rous conquerors ; a ſpecies of triumph reſerved for 
civilized nations, eveu in a ſtate of ſervitude. Al- 
Mohdi, ſucceſſor of Al-Manſur, cultivated theſe pre- 
cious ſeeds; and Al-Raſchid, ſucceſſor of Al-Mohdi,” 
augmented their fecundity by his knowledge and at- 
tention, being equally liberal and enlightened. Under 
Al-Mamun, Al- Motaſem, Al-Watheck, and their im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, the ſciences flouriſhed ſtill more; 
but, at length, diſſenſions and civil wars robbed the 
Arabs, in their turn, of the fruits of genius and the 
lights of learning, which are almoſt inſeparable from 
public tranquillity. 


In all nations the fame revolutions are produced by 
the fame cauſes, Nothing merits your attention 
more in the ftudy of hiſtory, 


Ox of the principal cauſes of the fall of empires 
has ever been, but more eſpecially in modern times, 
the error of dividing the fame monarchy among dif- 
ferent princes. The cuſtoin was eſtabliſhed before 
Charlemagne: he followed it, by a teſtamentary di- 
viſion of his dominions among his three ſons, Charles, 
Pepin, and Lewis. The particulars of this diviſion 

arc 
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are of little conſequence, as Lewis only ſurvived Nis 


the Italian provinces were aſſigned to Pepin; a dona- 
tion which was confirmed to his ſon Bernard, with the 
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father. It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that IX. — 


title of king of Italy, and proved the ruin of that 


prince, as well as the cauſe of much diſturbance to 
the empire. ö 


Ix the mean time, the emperor was threatened by 
a new enemy, and the moſt formidable he had ever 
encountered. The Normans, as the French call them, 


or the inhabitants of the great northern peninſula of 


Europe, (whom I ſhall afterward have occafion more 
particularly to mention) had long harraſſed the coaſts 
of his extenfive dominions with their robberies and 
piracies; and notwithſtanding the wife meaſures of 
Charles, who created a powerful marine, and took 
every other precaution againſt their ravages, they not 
only continued their depredations, but made a formal 
deſcent in Friezland, under Godfrey, their king, 
laying every thing waſte before them. Charles aſſem- 
bled all his forces in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
and was preparing for a deciſive battle, which might 
perhaps have terminated the empire of the Franks, 
as Godfrey was not inferior to the emperor either in 
valour or military ſkill, and had a numerous body of 
fearleſs adventurers under his command, But the 
iſſue of this battle was prevented by the death of the 
Norman prince, who was aſſaſſinated by one of his 
followers. His forces were immediately re-1mbarked, 
and a peace was afterwards concluded with his ſon *9, 


Tur ſatisfaction which Charles muſt have received 
from this deliverance, and the general tranquillity 
which he now enjoyed, was more than balanced 
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by his domeſtic misfortunes. He loſt his favourite 
daughter Rotrude (for whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
felt more than a fatherly affection), his ſon. Pepin, 
and his ſon Charles, Soon after the death of Charles, 
he aſſociated his ſon Lewis with him in the empire. 
The ceremony was very ſolemn. As if this great man 
had foreſeen the uſurpations of the church, he placed 
the imperial crown upon the altar, and ordered the 
prince to lift it, and ſet it on his own head *? ; intimat- 


ing thereby, that he held it only of God. 


Tur emperor died at Aix-la-Chapelle, his uſual 
reſidence, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and 


the forty-ſeventh of his reign. The glory of the 


French empire ſeemed to expire with him. He poſ- 
ſeſſed all France, all Germany, part of Hungary, 
part of Spain, the Low Countries, and the continent 
of Italy as far as Benevento n. But to govern ſuch 
an cxtent of territory, a ack muſt be endowed 
with the genius of a Charlemagne, 


20 Vit. Ludovici Pii. 21. Eginhard, ubi ſup. 
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Empire of CHARLEMAGNE and the Cnvacn, from the 
Acceſſion of his Son, LE wIS the DEBONNAIRE, to the 


Death ef CHARLES the Bal p. 


HE hiſtory of Europe, for ſeveral ages after 

the death of Charlemagne, is little more than a 
catalogue of crimes, and a regiſter of the debaſing ef- 
fects of ignorance and ſuperſtition. His empire ſoon 
experienced the fate of Alexander's. It had quickly 
attained its heigbt; and yet, while animated by the 
ſuperior genius of Charles, it poſſeſſed a ſurprifing de- 
gree of ſtrength and harmony. But theſe not being 
natural to the feudal ſyſtem, the diſcordant elements 
began to ſeparate under his ſon Lewis the Debonnaire, 
ſo called on account of the gentleneſs of his manners; 
and that vaſt body, no longer informed by the ſawe 
ſpirit, was in a ſhort time entirely diſmembered. 


Lew1s, though a prince of ſome abilities, was un- 
able to ſupport ſo great a weight of empire: and his 
piety and parental fondneſs, however amiable in 
themſelves, enfeebled a character already too weak, 
and an authority never reſpected. He rendered bim- 
ſelf odious to the clergy by attempting to reform cer- 
tain abuſes, without foreſeeing that this powerful 
body would not pay to him the ſame ſubmiſſion they 
had yielded to the ſuperior capacity of his father. 
More religious than political, he ſpent leſs time in 


ſettling the affairs of his empire than thoſe of his ſoul; 


ignorant that true religion conſiſts in fulfilling the 
duties of our ſtation, and that the practices of the 
cloiſter are improperly. aſſociated with the functions 
of the throne. But his greateſt error was oecaſioned 
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by his paternal affection, and a blind imitation of his 
father's example, in dividing. his dominions among 
his children. Soon after his acceſſion to the throne, 
he aſſociated his eldeſt ſon Lothario with him in the 
empire: he created Pepin king of Aquitaine; Lewis, 
king of Bavaria; and, after the ceremony of corona- 
tion was over, he ſent them to the government of 

their reſpective kingdoms r. 


BERNARD, king of Italy, the grandſon of Charle- 
magne,. was offended at that divifion, He thought 


His right to the empire ſuperior to Lothario's, as his 


father Pepin was the elder brother of Lewis. The 
archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona flattered him in 
his pretenſions: he revolted, and levied war againſt 
his uncle, in contempt of the imperial authority, to 
which his crown was ſubject. Lewis acted on this 
occaſion with more vigour than either his friends or 
his enemies expected: he immediately raiſed a power- 
ful army, and was preparing to croſs the Alps, when 
Bernard was abandoned by his troops. That unfor- 
tunate prince was made priſoner, and condemned to 
loſe his head; but his uncle, by a fingular kind of 
lenity, mitigated the ſentence to the loſs of his eyes. 
He died three days after the puniſhment was inflit- 
ed: and Lewis, to prevent future troubles, ordered 
three natural ſons of Charlemagne to be ſhaved, and 
ſhut up in a convent 2, : 


In conſequence of theſe rigours, the emperor was 
ſeized with keen remorſe; accuſing himſelf of the mur- 
der of his nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his 
brothers, inhumanly ſecluded from the world. He 
was encouraged by the monks in this melancholy hu- 


1. Nithard. 4 Diſentionius Filiorum Ludoviei Fil. 
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mour; which at laſt grew to ſuch a height, that he LETTER 


impeached himſelf in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and 
begged the biſhops to enjoin him public penance ?, 
The clergy now ſenſible of Lewis's weakneſs, ſet no 


A. D. 818. 


bounds to their uſurpations. The popes thought 


they might do any thing under fo pious a prince: 


they did not wait for the emperor's confirmation of 


their election, but immediatly aſſumed the tiara, and 


were guilty of every other irregularity, The biſhops . 


exalted themſelves above the throne, and the whole 


fraternity of the, church claimed an exemption from 


all civil juriſdiction, Even that ſet of men who pre- 
tend to renounce the world, the monks, ſeemed to 
aſpire at the government of it, 


Lew1s, by the advice of his miniſters, who were 
deſirous to divert him from his monaſtic habits, had 
married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was Judith, de- 
ſcended from one of the nobleſt families in Bavaria, 
and diſtinguiſhed both by her mental and perſonal 
qualities. That princeſs brought him a ſon, after- 
wards known by the name of Charles the Bald, whoſe 
birth was the occafion of much joy, but proved eventu- 
ally the cauſe of many ſorrows. For this ſon there 
was no inheritance, the imperial dominions being al- 
ready divided among the children of the firſt mar- 
riage. The empreſs, who had gained a great aſcend- 
ency over her huſband, therefore, preſſed Lewis to 
place her ſon Charles on a footing with his other 
children, by a new diviſion of the empire#. Aqui- 
taine and Bavaria were ſmall kingdoms, from them 
nothing could be expected; but Lothario's ſhare was 
large, and might ſpare a little. Senſible of the wiſhes 
of his indulgent father, and prevailed on by the en- 


3- Theophan. de Reb. Gef. Lud. Pii. 4 Fit, Lud. Pii. 
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treaties of this fond mother, Lothario conſented that 


brother Charles. But he ſoon repented of his too eaſy 
conceſſion, and the three brothers joined in a rebellion 
againſt their father“; the moſt ſingular . 
perhaps, to be met with i in hiſtory, 


Tuxss diſorders were foſtered by Walla, abbot of 
Corbie, a monk of high birth, who had formerly been 
in the confidence of Lewis, but was now in diſgrace, 
He declaimed againſt the court, and againſt the em- 
preſs in particular, accuſing her of an adulterous com- 
merce with count Bernard, the prime miniſter, His 
ſchemes ſucceeded. The emperor was abandoned by 
his army, and made priſoner, along with his wife 
Judith, and her ſon Charles. The empreſs was ſhut 
up in a cloiſter, and Lewis himſelf would have been 
obliged to take the monaſtic habit, had it not been 
ſuppoſed that he would make a voluntary reſignation 
of his crown. He had the courage, however, to in- 
ſiſt on the rectitude of his intentions while he acknow- 


ledged his errors, and promiſed to act with more cir- 


cumſpection in future. The nobility pitied their hum- 
bled ſovereign; and by the intrigues of the monk 
Gombaud, who ſowed diſſenſions among the brothers, 
Lewis was reſtored to his dignity, and ſeemingly re- 
conciled with his family 5. 


THe firſt uſe that the emperor made of his liberty, 
was to recall his conſort to court; though not with- 
out the permiſſion of the pope, as ſhe had formally 
taken the veil. Bernard was alſo recalled, and Walla 
baniſhed; yet Lewis did not long enjoy either peace 
or tranquillity, - The monk Gombaud thought he had 


5. Nithard. ubi ſup. 6. Theogan. de Gg. Lud. Pi. 
a right 
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a right to be prime miniſter, as the reward of his ſer- 3 
vices; and as women generally repay flattery wit 
favour, they as generally reſerve vengeance for inſult: 

the empreſs brought her animoſities along with her. 

Walla's friends were perſecuted, and Lothario was de- A. D. $32. 
prived of the title of emperor, that the ſucceſſion might 

be reſerved for young Charles. The three brothers 

again aſſociated themſelves in a league againſt their 

father 7. Count Bernard, diſſatisfied with his maſter's 

conduct, joined the rebels; and Gregory IV. then 

pope, went to France in the army of Lothario, under 

pretence of accommodating matters, but really with 

an intention to employ againſt the emperor that 

power which he derived from him, glad of an oppor- 

tunity to aſſert the ſupremacy and independency of 

the Holy See. 


Tux preſence of the pope, in thoſe days of ſuper- 
ſtition, was of itſelf ſufficient to determine the fate 
of Lewis, After a deceitful negociation, and an 
interview with Gregory on the part of Lothario, the 
unfortunate emperor found himſelf abandoned by his 
army, and at the mercy of his rebellious ſons, He 
was depoſed in a tumultuous aſſembly held on the 4. P. 833 
ſpot, and Lothario proclaimed in his lead *, After 
that infamous tranſaction the pope returned to Rome. 


In order to give permanency to this revolution, as 
well as to apologize for their own conduct, the biſhops 
of Lothario's faction bethought themſelves of an arti- 
fice, like that which had been made uſe of to degrade 
king Wamba in Spain.“ A penitent,” ſaid they, 
is incapable of all civil offices: a royal penitent - 
* muſt then be incapable of reigning ; let us ſubje& 


7. Nithard, de Diſſent. Filior, Lud, Pii, 
8. Theogan. de Ggf. Lud, Pii. 
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PART I. & Lewis to a perpetual penance, and he can never 

mgm omg & aſcend the throne.” He was accordingly arraign- 
ed in the aſſembly of the ſtates, by Ebbo, archbiſhop 
of Rheims (who had been raiſed by his bounty from 
the condition of a ſlave), and condemned to do pen- 
ance for life 9, 


Lewis was then a priſoner in the monaſtery of 
St. Medard, at Soiſſons; and being much intimi- 
dated, he patiently ſubmitted to a ceremony no leſs 
ſolemn than debaſing. He proſtrated himſelf on an 
hair-cloth, which was ſpread before the altar, and 
owned himſelf guilty of the charge brought againſt 
him, 1a the preſence of many biſhops, canons, and 
monks ; Lothario being alſo preſent, in order to en- 
Joy the ſight of his father's humiliation, But this 
acknowledgment was not enough : they gave him a 
written confeſhon to read aloud, in which he is made 
to accuſe himſelf of ſacrilege and murder, and to 
number among his crimes the marching of troops in 
Lent, calling an aſſembly on Holy Thurſday, and 
taking arms to defend himſelf againſt his rebellious 
children! for ſuperſtition can transform into crimes - 
the moſt innocent and even the moſt neceſſary ac- 
tions. After having finiſhed his confeſhon, this un- 
happy prince, by order of the ungrateful archbiſhop, 
laid afide his ſword and belt, diveſted himſelf of the 
royal robes, put on the penitential ſackcloth, and 


had a cell aſſigned him 0. 


Bur the feelings of nature, and the voice of hu- 
manity, prevailed over the prejudices of the age, and 
the policy of the clergy. Lothario was univerſally 
abhorred, and his father no leſs generally pitied: 


9. 1d. ibid, - To. A. Exaret. Lud, Pii, 
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his two brothers united againſt him, in behalf of that 
father whom they had contributed to humble. The 
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nobility returned to their obedience : they paid ho- A. D. 834 


mage to Lewis, as their lawful ſovereign; and the 
ambitious Lothario was obliged to crave mercy, in 
ſight of the whole army, at the feet of a father, and 
an emperor, whom he had lately inſulted in the ha- 
bit of a penitent **. He received it, and was per- 
mitted to retain the kingdom of Italy, 


Lewis immediately demanded abſolution (cuch 
was his weakneſs !) and an aſſembly held at Thionville 
formally reſtored him to his dignity, declaring void 
every thing that had been done at Soiſſons. He might 
now have ended his days in peace, but for the in- 
trigues of the empreſs Judith; who, ſtill ambitious 
of the aggrandizement of her ſon Charles, again en- 
tered into a negociation with Lothario, in conſe- 
quence of the death of his brother Pepin. An aſſem- 
bly was held at Worms, to which he was invited. 
His father received him kindly, the empreſs loaded 
him with careſſes. The kingdom of Neuſtria had 
lately been added to the dominions originally aſſigned 
her ſon; and the object of all theſe intrigues was, to 
engage Lothario in a ſcheme by which Charles ſhould 
alſo become poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
at the expence of Pepin's children, Lothario aſ- 
ſented to what he was not in a condition to diſpute, 
But Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by 
this new diviſion of the empire, was ſo much incenſed 


at its injuſtice, as he pretended, that he aſſembled the 


whole force of his dominions. His father marched 
againſt him, but was ſuddenly taken ill; and an eclipſe 
ot the ſug happening at the ſame time, the ſuperſti- 
tous old man had the vanity to think, that Heaven 


11. Nithard. de Diſſent, Lud, Pit, 
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had taken the trouble to foretel to mankind the death 
of a prince whoſe very virtues diſhonoured the throne, 
and who ſhould never have ſtirred beyond the walls 
of a cloiſter. He therefore repeatedly received the 
communion, and ſcarce any other nouriſhment, till 
his piety fulfilled the prediction which his folly had 
ſuggeſted *. | 


Lewis died near Mentz, in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year of his age, and the twenty-eighth of his reign, 
He left a crown, a ſceptre, and a very rich ſword, to 
Lothario, by which it was ſuppoſed he alſo left him 
the empire, on condition that he ſhould fulfil his en- 
gagements to the empreſs and her ſon Charles, His 
brother, the biſhop of Mentz, obſerving that he had 
left nothing to his ſon Lewis, then in arms againſt 
him, reminded him that forgiveneſs at leaſt, was his 
duty. “ Yes, I forgive him!“ cried the dying mo- 
narch with much emotion; * but tell him from me, 
* to ſeek forgiveneſs allo of God, for bringing my 
& grey hairs in ſorrow to the grave .“ 


A Bap ſon, my dear Philip, is not likely to make 
a good brother; for the natural feelings in the ſecond 
relation are neceſſarily weaker than in the firſt : you 
muſt therefore expect to ſee the ſons of Lewis the 
Debonnaire armed againſt each other. No ſooner was 
Lothario informed of his father's death than he con- 
fidered hiuiſelf as emperor in the moſt extenſive ſenſe 
of the word, and reſolved to make himſelf maſter of 
the whole imperial dominions, regardleſs of his en- 
gagements with Judith and her ſon Charles the Bald, 
or the right of his brother Lewis to thc-kingdom of 
Bavaria, And he ſeemed likely to attain the object 


12. Vit L:d. Pit. Annal. Bertiniani. Theogan. de Geſt. Lud. Pit, 
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of his ambition. He was a prince of great ſubtlety LETTER 
and addreſs, could wear the complexion of the times, 
and was poſſeſſed of an extenſive territory, beſide the | 
title of emperor, which was ſtill much reſpected: he, 

therefore, aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs againſt his bro- 

thers 3 Charles being only a youth of ſeventeen, un- 

der the tuition of his mother, and Lewis a prince of 

no high reputation. He was deceived, however, in 

his conjectures. Theſe two princes, united by a ſenſe 

of common intereſt, gave him battle at Fontenai, in 
Burgundy, where fraternal hatred appeared in all its 

horrors. Few engagements have been ſo bloody. An 

hundred thouſand men are ſaid to have fallen on the 

ſpot. Lothario and his nephew Pepin (who had join- 

ed him to aſſert his right to the crown of Aquitaine) 

were totally defeated **%. Pepin fled to Aquitaine, 

and Lothario towards Italy, abandoning France to 

the victorious army. | 


NoTainG now remained for Lewis and Charles 
but to ſecure their conqueſts, For this purpoſe they 
applied to the clergy ; and with hopes ſo much the 
better founded, that Lothario, in order to raiſe troops 
with more expedition, had promiſed the Saxons the 
liberty of renouncing Chriſtianity ; or, in other words, 
liberty of conſcience, a thing held in abhorrence by 
the church of Rome. Several biſhops aſſembled at 
Aix-la-Chapelle; and, after examining the miſcon- 
duct of the emperor, aſked the two princes, whether 
they choſe to follow his example, or govern according 
to the laws of God, Their anſwer may cafily be 
imagined, ** Receive then the kingdom by the diving 
authority,“ added the prelates : * we exhort you, 
* we command you to receive it '5 !”? 


74. Nithard. de Diſſent, Lud. Pii. 18. Id. ibid. Annal. Metenſ. 
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Tus command would have taken effect in its moſt 


Frm. extenſive meaning, if Lothario had reſpected it as 


A. D. 247. 


much as his brothers. But that artful prince, by 
means of his indulgence to the Saxons, and other po- 
tical expedients, was enabled to ſet on foot a new 
army. He became again formidable. The two vie- 
torious princes therefore thought it adviſeable to ne- 
gociate with him. By a new treaty of diviſion, he 
was left in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Italy, with 
the imperial dignity, and the countries ſituated be- 
tween the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuſe and the 
Rhine. Charles retained Neuſtria and Aquitaine; 
and Lewis, afterwards ſtyled the German, had all the 
provinces on the other fide of the Rhine, and fome 
cities on this fide of it 16. 


THe extin&ion of the civil war made but one evil 
leſs in the empire of Charlemagne, ravaged in different 
parts by the Normans, and by the Saracens, who pil- 
laged Italy. The turbulent independency of the 
nobles, accuſtomed during the laſt reign to deſpiſe 
the prince and the laws, the diſcontents of the clergy, 
and the ambitious projects of both, were the ſource 
of new troubles, Every thing threatened the moſt 
fatal revolutions, ever thing tended to anarchy. 


In order to leſſen theſe evils, the three brothers 
entered into an aſſociation, the effect of weakneſs 
more than affection, by which the enemies of one 
were to be conſidered as the enemies of all, (fo low 
was the empire of the great Charles!) and in an aſ- 
ſembly held ar Merſen on the Meuſe, they ſettled 
certain conſtitutions relative to the faccetfions and 
other public matters. By theſe it was eftabliſhed, 


16. Nithard. ubi ſap. 
That 
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That che children of the reigning prince, whether of 1 
age or under age, ſhould ſucceed to his domimions, = 
and owe nothing to the other princes of the monarchy A. P. 847. 
but the reſpect due to the ties of blood *” ; a regula- 
tion well calculated to prevent civil wars, though it 
proved ineffectual in thoſe diſorderly times. But other 
conſtitutions of the aſſembly at Merſen tended to en- 
feeble the royal authority, which had already but too 
much need of ſupport, They provide, That the 
crown-vaſtals ſhall no longer be obliged to follow the 
king, unleſs in general wars, occaſioned by foreign 
invaſions; and that every free man ſhall be at liberty 
to chuſe, whether he will be the vaſſal of the king or 
of a ſubje& s. The firſt of theſe regulations increafſ- 
ed the independency of the crown-vaſſals, and the 
ſecond their power, by augmenting the number of 
their retainers ; for many perſons choſe rather to de- 
pend upon ſome neighbouring nobleman, whoſe im- 
mediate protection they might claim (at a time when 
protection was neceſſary, indepenlönt of the laws) 
than on the ſovereign, whoſe attention they had lefs 
reaſon to expect, and whoſe aid was more diſtant or 
doubtful, 


Lotnanio, ſome years after, took the habit of a 
monk, that, according to the language of thoſe times, 
he might atone for his crimes; and, though he had 
lived a tyrant, die a ſaint. In this pious diſguiſe he 
expired before he had worn it quite a week. He had A. P. 8s. 
divided his dominions among his children: and, by 
virtue of the treaty of Merſen, they quietly ſucceed- 
ed to their allotments. Lewis had Italy, with the 
title of emperor ;z Lothario the provinces between the 
A Rhone, the Soan, the Meuſe, the Efcaut, and the 
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Rhine, called. from his own name the kingdom of 
Lotharingia, and by corruption Lorrain. Charles 
had Provence, Dauphine, and part of Burgundy. He 
took the title of king of Provence, One might have 
imagined there were now kings enough in this mo- 
narchy ; yet Charles the Bald declared his infant ſon 
king of Aquitaine“. 


Tuvs was the empire of Charlemagne, ſplit by con- 
tinual ſubdiviſions, the ſource of perpetual wars, till 
it became, to uſe the language of Shakſpeare, only 
& a ſtage to feed contention on.” Foreign invaſions 
conſpired with civil diſſenſions to ſpread terror and 
diſorder in every quarter; but more eſpecially through 
the dominions of Charles the Bald, a prince as weak 
as his father, and reſtleſs as his mother. The Nor- 
mans carried fire and ſword into the heart of his king- 
dom; to Rouen, and even to the gates of Paris. 
Young Pepin, ſon of the laſt king of Aquitaine, join- 
ed the invaders, and ravaged that country over which 
he had been born to reign, Nomenoe, duke of Bre- 
tagne, uſurped the title of king, which Charles was 
obliged to confirm to his ſon Heriſpee, by whom he 
had been totally defeated. The ſpirit of revolt be- 
came every day more general. Some factious nobles 
invited Lewis theGerman to uſurp his brother's king- 
dom. He came at the head of à powerful army, and 
received the homage of the principal nobility, Veni- 
lon, archbiſhop of Sens, and other prelates of Lewis's 
party, at the ſame time declared, that Charles had 
forfeited his dignity by mal-adminiſtration, and 
crowned his brother the German *, 


| CranLEs, however, recovered his kingdom as 
quickly as he had loſt it. The prelates of his party ex- 


19. Annal Fuldenſ. 20. Annal. Bertiniani, Concil. Gal. tom. ii. 
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communicated thoſe who had dethroned him, which 3 
brought the rebels into contempt, and even abhor- 
rence. Lewis ſent back his army into Germany, that 
he might not give umbrage to the French, and he 
was afterwards obliged to take the fame route him- 
ſelf **, Charles no ſooner appeared than he was uni- 
verfally acknowledged: his reſtoration did not coſt 
a ſingle blow. The moſt terrible anathemas were now 
denounced againſt Lewis the German by the French 
clergy, unleſs he ſubmitted to the rigours of the 
church, among which were included penance z and 
he was weak enough to reply, that he muſt firſt conſult 
the bithops of his own kingdom **, 


A. D. 858. 


Tux weakneſs of Charles the Bald was ſtill more 
extraordinary. Having aſſembled a council to judge 
the traitor Venilon, he preſented a memorial againſt 
him, in which is the following ſingular paſſage: I 
© ought not to have been depoſed; or at leaſt not 
&© before I had been judged by the bi/hops, who gave 
© me the royal authority | have always ſubmitted to 
& their correction, and am ready now to ſubmit to it!“ 
Venilon eſcaped puniſhment, by making his peace 
with the priace : and the biſhops of the council hound 
themſelves by a canon to remain united,“ for the 
© correftion of kings, the nobility and the people 33 /?? 


A vARIETY of circumſtances ſhew, that the clergy 
now aſpired at the right of diſpoſing of crowns, which 
they founded on the cuſtom of anointing Kings, 
They employed fictions and ſophiſms to render them- 
ſelves independent: they refuſed the oath of fealty, 
** becauſe ſacred hands could not, without abomina- 
* tion, ſubmit to hands impure 2+!” One uſurpation 


21. Annal. Pertin. 22. [did. 23. Conci!, Galat, com ii. 
Fleury, Hit. Ecce. 24. Fit. de I Eglife Galic. 
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| PART 1. led to another; abuſe conſtituted right, a quibble ap- 
| oY peared a divine law. Ignorance ſanctiſied every thing: 
[ h and we may ſafely, conclude from the abje& language 
of Charles, in publicly acknowledging the right of 
Wi | the biſhopsto depoſe him, and other examples of a 
like nature, that the uſurpations of the clergy were, 
in a great meaſure, occaſioned by the flaviſh ſuperſti- 
tion of the laity, equally blind, wicked, and devour. 


| | nx zeal of the biſhops to eſtabliſh their indepen- 

| dency was favourable to the projects of the court of 
| Rome. Sergius II. the ſucceſſor of Gregory IV. had 
| taken poſſeſſion of the Apoſtolic See, in 844, without 
| the approbation of Lothario, then emperor. Incenſed 
| at ſuch an inſult, Lothario ſent his ſon Lewis to Rome 
with troops and prelates. The pope having conduQ- 
ed the prince to St. Peter's gate, ſaid to him, I per- 
«© mit you to enter, if your intentions are good; if 
& not, I will not ſuffer you to enter!“ and the French 
ſoldiers being guilty of ſome irregularities, he actually 
ordered the gates to be ſhut. Lothario complained : 
Sergius was citagyto appear before a council; he ap- 
peared, and juſtified himſelf in the eye of the prieſt- 
hood . Leo IV. celebrated for the courage with 
which he defended Rome againſt the Saracen and 
Benedict III. elected in ſpite of the emperor, both 
lived in peace with royalty; but Nicholas I. more 
bold than any of his predeceſſors, made himſelf the 
judge of kings and of biſhops, and realized the chi- 
mera of lying decretals. 
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A GRAND occaſion offered in France ſor Nicholas 
to exerciſe that authority which he attributed to him- 
A. P. 860. ſelf, Lothario, king of Lorrain, divorced his wile 


25. Cencil. Gal, tom. ii. Fleury, Hi. Feeleſ. 
| Teutberge, 
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Teutberge, falſely accuſed of inceſt, She was cleared - 
by the trial of boiling water, but afterwards convict. 
ed by her own confeſſion ; if an involuntary acknow- 
ledgment, the effect of violence and fear, can be called 
conviction. A council held at Aix-la. Chapelle au- 
thorized Lothario to eſpouſe Waldrade, a young lady 
whom he had ſeduced. The guilty parties were 
equally deſirous of this marriage; a criminal amour 
had drawn them to the brink of diſhonour. The 
ſcandal was horrible! Nicholas laid hold of the af- 
ſair, and attempted to-force the king to take back his 
firſt wife. For this purpoſe he ordered the biſhops to 
hold a council at Metz, along with his legates, and 
there to cite and judge Lothario, They confirmed the 
divorce, contrary to the expectations of the pontiff; 
a decree which ſo much enraged him, that he depoſ- 
ed the biſhops of Treves and Cologne, who had been 
appointed to preſent to him the acts of the council. 
Theſe biſhops complained to the emperor Lewis II. He 
went immediately to Rome; diſplayed his authority, 
and ſeemed determined to repreſyghe papal power. 
But he fell ill: a ſuperſtitious fear ſeized him; and 
he retired, after having approved the conduct of 
Nicholas, who became ftill more imperious. Lo- 
thario humbled himſelf in vain before the haughty 
pontiff; though he went ſo far as to offer to come 
and juſtify himſelf in perſon. The pope infiſted, 
that Waldrade ſhould firſt be diſmiſſed ; and a legate 
threatened the king with immediate excommunica— 
tion, if he continued in diſobedience, Lothario, in- 
timidated, now ſubmitted : he recalled Teutberge, 
and even conſented that the legate ſhould lead Wald- 
rade in triumph to Rome. She ſet out on that mor- 
tifying journey, but eſcaped by the way; and, in a 
ſhort time, reſumed her place both as miſtreſs and 
queen. Meanwhile the unfortunate Teutberge, fink- 
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laſt defired to be ſeparated from Lothario, proteſting 
that her marriage was. void, and that Waldrade's was 
legitimate, But nothing could move the inflexible 
Nicholas: he continued obſtinate . 


We may conſider this pope as the forerunner of 
Gregory VII. and, in the ſame circumſtances, he 
would likely have carried his ambition to the ſame 
height. The biſhops of Treves and Cologne accuſed 
him, in an inveRtive, of making himſelf emperor of the 
whole world; and that expreſſion, though ſomewhat 
ſtrained, was not altogether without foundation. He 
aſſerted his dominion over the French clergy, by re- 
eſtabliſhing Rothade of Soiſſons, depoſed by a provin- 
cial council; and he received appeals from all eccle- 
fiaſtics diſſatisfied with their biſhops, By theſa means 
he accuſtomed the people to acknowledge a ſupreme 
tribunal at a diſtance from their own country, and 
conſequently a foreign ſway He gave orders for the 
ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Provence, which Charles 
the Bald diſputed with the emperor Lewis, brother 
to the deceaſed king. Let nobody hinder the em- 
« peror,” ſays he, in a letter on that ſubject, * to 
« govern the kingdoms which he holds in virtue of a 
& ſucceſſion confirmed by the Holy See, and by the 
„ crown which the ſovereign pontiff has ſet upon his 
cc head E 9” 


N died in 867; but his principles had 
taken ſuch deep root, that Adrian II. his ſucceſſor, 
though more moderate, and deſirous of peace, thought 
his condeſcenſion great in permitting Lothario to 


26. Hincmar de Dior. Lothar. 4 Theuiberg. 
27. Fpiſt. Nicol. Pap. 
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come to Rome, in order to juſtify himſelf, or do LETTER 


penance. Charles the Bald, and Lewis the German, 


waited with impatience for the excommunication of A. D. 868. 


their nephew, perſuaded that they ſhould then have 
a right to ſeize his dominions. Thus the blind am- 
bition of princes favoured the exerciſe of a power, 
which they ought to have foreſeen might be turned 
againſt themſelves; which afterwards became the 
ſcourge of royalty, and made every crowned head 
tremble. 


LoTHAR10O, while at Rome, employed all poſſible 
means to ſoften the pope : he received the communion 
from his hand, after having ſworn he never had any 
criminal commerce with Waldrade, fince the prohihi- 
tion of Nicholas, nor ever would have any in fu- 
ture *3, He died at Placentia, in his way home. 
This accident was conſidered as a juſt vengeance ; 
as a mark of the divine diſpleaſure againft perjury, 
and rendered the proof by the euchariſt ſtill more 
important, 


Tux emperor Lewis II. brother of Lothario, ought 
legally to have ſucceeded to his dominions ; but he 
being at that time employed in expelling the Saracens, 
who had plundered Italy, and conſequently not in a 
condition to aſſert his right by arms, Charles the Bald 
laid hold of the ſucceſſion, and retained it notwith - 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the pope. ** The arms 
which God has put into our hand,” writ Adrian, 
«* are prepared for his defence?!“ Charles was more 
afraid of the arms of his brother the German, with 
whom he found it neceſſary to ſhare the kingdom, 
though the nobility and clergy of Lorrain had volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to him, 


28. Adon, Chron. Lotharii. Reg. Geft. Rom. 29. Epiſt. Adrian. 
H 3 Tux 
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Tux pope ftill continued his remonſtrances in fa- 


vour of the emperor, hoping at leaſt to obtain ſome- 
thing for him; but they were diſregarded by the 


French monarch, who had now thrown off much of 
his piety, and anſwered in a ſpirited manner by the 


famous Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims. This bold 
and independent prelate deſired the pope to call to 
mind, that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which the ancient 


pontiffs had always paid to princes ; he bid him know 


that his dignity gave him no right over the govern» 
ment of kingdoms ; that he could not be at the ſame 
time pope and king; that the choice of ſovereigns be- 
longs to the people; that anathemas ill applied have 
no effect upon the ſoul ; and that free men are not to 
be enſlaved by a biſhop of Rome 79, 


ADRIAN affeded to deſpiſe theſe arguments, and 
continued for ſome time his menaces, both againſt 
Hincmar and the king; but, finding them ineffectual, 
he changed his tone, and wrote ſeveral flattering let- 
ters to Charles, promiſing him the empire on the 
death of his nephew, then in a languiſhing condition, 
This project in favour of the French monarch was ex- 
ecyted under John VIII. Adrian's ſucceſſor, The 
emperor Lewis II. died without male heirs. Lewis 
the German claimed the ſucceſſion, and the imperial 
dignity, as the elder brother of Charles : but the pope 
preferred the claim of Charles for political reaſons; 
which, with the court of Rome, never fail to take 
place of equity. Lewis ſeemed faſt approaching to 
his end, and had three ſons, among whom his domi- 
nions muſt be divided. Charles was a younger man, 
and had only one ſan ; he therefore appeared the moſt 
proper perſon to chuſe as a protector. He croſſed the 
Alps at the head of his army, and accordingly re- 


30. Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
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ceived the imperial crown as a preſent from the pope; 
but much in the ſame manner that many preſents of 
the like kind are obtained in our days, by paying 


roundly for it. In an aſſembly at Pavia, the biſhops, 
abbots, and Italian nobles, recognized him in the fol- 


& merits of the holy apoſtles, and of their vicar pope 
« John, has raiſed you to the empire, according to 
e the judgment of the Holy Ghoſt, we ele& you una- 
« nimouſly for our protector and lord.“ 


Ox the death of Lewis the German, a prince of 
conſiderable abilities both as a warrior and politician, 
Charles the Bald, always ambitious and imprudent, 
attempted to ſeize that part of Lorrain which he had 
granted to his brother, and was deſervedly defeated *?, 
His three nephews, Carloman, Lewis, and Charles, 
preſerved their poſſeſſions by maintaining a ſtrict union 
among themſelves. The firſt had Bavaria, the ſecond 
Saxony, and the third Suabia, 


ABovuT this time the Saracens renewed their ra- 
vages in Italy. They took and plundered Comachio. 
Pope John had recourſe to the emperor ; and defired 
him “to remember the hand that had given him the 
© empire; left,” added he, „if driven to deſpair, 
«© we ſhould change our opinion!“ That menace, 
ſufficiently intelligible, had its effect. Though France 
was then over-run by the Normans, whom Charles 
was unable to reſiſt, he undertook to expel the Sara- 
cens; and he was ſcarce arrived in Italy, when he 
received intelligence 'of a new enemy, Carloman, 
his nephew, had advanced againſt him, with an in- 
tention to ſeize the imperial crown and the kingdom 
of italy, in virtue of his father's will, and the right 


31. bid. 32. 4.5 Fal 
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PART I. of primogeniture. Charles, betrayed by his nobles, 
== retired with precipitation: fell ill, and died in a mi- 


ſerable cottage, at a village called Brios, in the fifty. 
fourth year of his age “. 


A CAPITULAR in the laſt year of Charles's reign, 
permits the nobility to tranſmit their employments to 
their ſons, or other male heirs “. This privilege, ex- 
torted from the crown, as I have already obſerved 35, 
was one of the principal ſources of diſorder in the feu- 
dal government; and tended, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſce, to the abolition of all political ſubjection. In 
the mean time I muſt ſpeak of a people, who deſerve 
your attention, no leſs on account of their manners 
than their warlike achievements, 


LETTER KI. 


The NoRmAans or DANEs, before their Settlement in 
FRANCE and ENGLAND. 


HE braveſt and moſt liberal minded of the 

1 Saxons, my dear Philip, on the final reduc- 
tion of their country by Charlemagne, having fled 
from the dominion and perſecutions of the conqueror, 
into the ancient Scandinavia, or that part of the 
northern peninſula of Europe which comprehends the 
preſent kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
carried with them (as already obſerved *,) their ven- 
geance and violent averſion againſt Chriſtianity. 
There meeting with men of diſpoſitions fimilar to 
their own, and the ſame religion with themſelves, 
they were cordially received, and ſoon ſtimulated the 


33- Sigon. de Reg. Tal. Aunal. Bertiniani. 34. Copit. Caroli Calvi. 
35: Letter II. 1. Letter IX. k 
natives 
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natives to deeds of arms; to enterpriſes which at 
promiſed revenge to the fugitives, and ſubſiſtence to 
the inhabitants of countries then overſtocked with 


people. 


In their various incurſions on the continent, theſe 
ferocious adventurers were known -by the general 
name of Normans, from their northern ſituation; and 
in their attacks upon Britain, by the common appel- 
lation of Danes, to whatever country they might be. 
long. They became the terror of all the maritime 
parts of Europe But before 1 ſpeak of their depre- 
dations, I muſt ſay a few words of their religion and 
manners. 


Tur manners of a people, and their popular ſuper- 
ſtition, depend mutually on each other. Religion 
takes its complexion originally from the manners: 
men form a deity according to their own ideas, their 
prejudices, their pafhons; and the manners are, in a 
great meaſure, continued or altered by the eſtabliſhed 


religion of any country, eſpecially if calculated to af. 
fe& the imagination. The religion of the ancient 
Scandinavians was highly ſo, and was preſerved en- 
tire among the Normans, who alſo retained their un- 
adulterated manners. They were worthy of each other: 
equally bloody and barbarous, but formed to inſpire the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic courage, and the moſt unremitted per- 
ſeverance in toil. Odin, whom the Saxons called Wo- 
den, was their ſupreme divinity. They painted him as 
the God of terror; the Author of devaflation; the Fa- 
ther of carnage - and they worſhipped him accord- 
ingly. They ſacrificed to him, when ſucceſsful, 
ſome of the captives taken in war: and they believ- 
ed thoſe heroes would ſtand higheſt in his favour 
who had killed moſt enemies in the field; that after 
death, the brave would be admitted into his palace, 

and 
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and there have the happineſs of drinking beer (the 


favourite liquor of the ny nations) out of the 
{kulls of their ſlaughtered foes *. 


In conſequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, 
combats, and perils, were the exerciſe of infancy, 
and the ſport of youth. They were forbid to pro- 
nounce the word fear, even on the moſt trying oc- 
caſions. Education, prejudice, manners, example, 
habit, all contributed to ſubdue in them the ſenſation 
of timidity ; to make them covet danger, and ſeem 
greedy of death*, Military diſcipline was only 
wanting to have enabled them to enſlave the whole 
Chriſtian world, then finking under the weight of a 
debafing ſuperſtition, and cringing bencath the rod of 
prieſtly tyranny, 


THrovcn Charlemagne, as I have had occaſion to 
notice, took many wile precautions againſt the Nor- 
mans, he was not able wholly to prevent their ir- 


ruptions, and was only freed by the death of their 


leader from a dangerous competition, Under Lewis 


the Debonnaire, they threw all France into alarm; and 
under Charles the Bald, they committed frightſul de- 
vaſtations, Their fleets, which were compoſed of 
light barques, braved the ſtorms of the ocean, and 
penetrated every creek and river; ſo that ny landed 


2. See the Fate, or Syſtem of Runic Mythology. In that ſtate of fe!! foity, 
the departed warriors were ſuppoſed to be ſerved at table by beaut ful 
virgins called Valker, who miniſtered to other pleaſures beſide thoſe of 
the ſeaſt. / Edda Mytlol. xxxi.) And war and arms, the delight of the 
Scandinavians in this liſe, were believed to be their amuſement in another 
world. Eda Mythol. xxxv. 


3- © The battle is as pleaſing to me,” ſays Lodbrog (who was a 
king and a warrior as well as a poet), © as the hed of a virgin in the 
* glow of her charms, or the kiſs of a young widow in her moſt ſecret 
apartment.“ Ffpiced. Stroph. xiv. 
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ſometimes on the coaſts, and ſometimes in the interior LETTER 
parts of the kingdom. As the government took no \ —— 
effectual meaſures for repelling them, the unprotected 

people knew nothing but fear. Fire and ſword, on 

all hands, marked the route of the ravagers. With 

their booty they carried off women, to whom they 

were much addicted, and boys to recruit their pre- 

datory bands. They were no ſooner gone than they 

again returned. They pillaged Rouen twice; they . 
ſurpriſed and burnt Paris; they laid waſte Aquitaine 

and other provinces, and reduced the F rench mo- 

narch to the greateſt diſtreſs !. | 


SHuT up at St. Des, while his capital was- in 
flames, Charles the Bald was lefs anxious about ſaving 
his people than the reliques. Inſtead of encountering 
the enemy, he bought a peace; or, in other words, 
he furniſhed the Normans with the means, while he 
inſpired them with the motive of a new war. They 
returned accordingly; and Charles, to complete his 
diſgrace, publiſhed, when going to aſhſt the pope, in 
the laſt year of his reign, a capitular to regulate the 
contributions to be paid to the Normans 5, 


ExGLAND had alſo experienced a variety of cala- 
mities from the incurſions of theſe plunderers, when 
it found a protector in the great Alfred. But before I 
exhibit the exploits, or confider the inſtitutions of that 
illuſtrious prince, we muſt take a view of the reigns 


of his predeceſſors from the end of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, 


4 Yer. Chron. Hift, Norm, 5. Capit. Caroli Calvi. 
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| ENGLAND, from the End of the Saxon 'HEPTARCHY, 5 
to the Death of ALFRED the GREAT, | ; 
8 GB ER T, the firſt ſole monarch of England, 
— was a prince of eminent abilities and great ex- Ml 
4. D. 827. perience. He had enjoyed a confiderable command in 


the armies of Charlemagne, by whom he was much 

" TeſpeRted, and had ated ſucceſsfully againſt the Nor- 

mans, and other enemies of the empire. After his 

return to Britain, he was engaged in a variety of ſtrug- 

ples, before he obtained the ſupreme dominion; but 

having ſurmounted thoſe difficulties, he found him- 

7 elf without a rival. Being the only remaining deſ- 

| Cendant of Hengift and Horſa, the firfl Saxon lead- 
ers who landed in this ifland, and who were ſuppoſed 
to be ſprung from Woden, the chief divinity of the 
ancient Saxons, the people readily transferred their 

| allegiance to a prince who appeared to merit it equal- 
| 1y by his birth and talents; ſo that Egbert was no 
| ſooner ſeated on the throne of Engiand than the 
F ſeven kingdoms of the Heptarchy were ftrongly ce- 
| mented into one monarchy, An union of government 
| ſeemed to promiſe internal tranquillity ; and the Sax- 
ons, from their inſular fituation, and their power, 
had little reaſon to be afraid of foreign enemies. The 
Britons were humbled; and the Scots and Picts, 
waſted by continual wars with each other, being in 
no condition to moleſt Egbert, he flattered himſelf 
with peace and ſecurity. But human forefight is very 
limited : a fleet of thoſe northern adventurers, whom 
we have already ſeen ravaging France, under the name 
of Normans, ſoon gave the Engliſh monarch reaſon 
to alter his opinion. They firſt landed in the iſle of 
Shepey, pillaged it, and carried off their booty with 
impunity. 
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impunity. They returned next year in thirty-five LETTER 
ſhips. Egbert gave them battle at Charmonth in 3 
Dorſetſhire; where they were worſted, after an ob- A. D. 832. 
ſtinate diſpute, but made good their retreat to their 

ſhips. Now ſenſible what an enemy they had to deal 

with, they entered into an alliance with the Britons 

of Cornwal; and, landing in that country, their con- 

federates and they made an irruption into the county 

of Devon. They were met by Egbert at Hengeſ- 

down, and totally defeated *, But whilſt England 

was threatened with new alarms from the ſame quar- 

ter, this warlike monarch, who alone was able to op- 

poſe the invaders, unfortunately died, and left the 

kingdom to his ſon Ethelwolf, a prince better fitted 

to wear the cowl than the crown. 


c RS It on ooo 


ETHELWOLF began his..reign with dividing his 
dominions, according to the abſurd cuſtom of thoſe 
times; delivering over to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, 
the counties of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex, But no 
inconveniences ſeen to have ariſen from this parti- 
tion, the terror of the Daniſh invaders preventing 
all domeſtic diſſenſtons. Time proved that this ter- 
ror was but too juſt. The Danes returned with re- 
doubled fury; and, though often repulſed, and ſome- 
times defeated, they always obtained their end, by 
committing plunder, and carrying off their booty. 
They avoided coming to a general engagement, 
which was not ſuited to their plan of operations. 
Their veſſels being ſmall, ran eafily up the creeks 
and rivers: they drew them aſhore, and formed an 
entreachment around them, leaving them under a 
guard, They ſcattered themſelves over the face of 
the country in ſmall parties, making ſpoil of every 
thing that came in their way; goods, cattle, and wo- 
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men. If oppoſed by a fuperior force, they. betook 
themſelves to their veſſels; ſet fail, and invaded ſome 
diſtant quarter, not prepared for their reception, All 
England was kept in continual alarm: nor durſt the 
inhabitants of one part go to the aſſiſtance of another, 
leſt their own families and poſſeſſions ſhould be ex- 


poſed to the fury of the ravagers*. Every ſeaſon of 


A. D. 851. 


A. D. 852. 


A. D. $54. 


the year was alike: no man could compute on a mo- 
men's ſafety, ö 


_ ExcovRAGED by their paſt ſucceſſes, the Danes at 
length landed in fo large a body as ſeemed to threaten 
the whole iſland with ſubjection. But the Anglo» 
Saxons, though labouring under the weight of ſuper- 
ſition, were till a gallant people: they rouſed them« 
ſelves with a vigour proportioned to the neceſſity, 
and defeated their invaders in ſeveral engagements . 
The Danes however ventured, for the firſt time; to 
take up their winter quarters in England; and re- 
ceiving in the ſpring a ſtrong reinforcement, by three 
hundred and fifty veſſels, they advanced from the iſle 
of Thanet, where they had ſtationed themſelves, and 
burnt the cities of London and Canterbury. They 
were again defeated in ſeveral engagements; yet they 
ſtill maintained their ſettlement in the iſle of Thanet, 
and ſpent next winter in the iſle of Shepey, ' 


Tux harraſſed ſtate of his kingdom did not hinder 
Ethelwolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome, Thi- 
ther he carried Altred, his fourth and favourite ſon, 
then only fix years of age, In his return, after a 
twelvemonth ſpent in devotions and benefactions to 
the ſee of Rome, Ethelwolf married Judith, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Charles the Bald ; and, ſoon after 


2. Alured Beverl. | 3. Chron. Sax, 


his 
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mis arrival in England, he conferred a perpetual and 


very important donation on the church, by granting 


to the clergy a tenth out of all the produce of land. 
This enormous .tax upon induſtry had been long 
claimed by the ſervants of the altar, as a perpetual 
property belonging to the prieſthood; a jargon found- 
ed on the practice of the Jews. Charlemagne had 
ordered the tythe to be paid in conſideration of the 
church-lands ſeized by the laity; but, in England, 
no ſuch invaſion had been made. The church enjoy- 
ed many lands, and was enriched by the continual 
oblations of the people; the Engliſh clergy, there- 
fore, had not hitherto been able to obtain their de- 
mand. But a favourable opportunity now offered, 
and religion furniſhed the motive; a weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious prince, and an ignorant people dejected by 
their loſſes, and in terror of future invaſions, gree- 
dily laid hold of any means, however coſtly, of biib- 
ing the protection of Heaven 4, 


Dvr1NG the abſence of Ethelwolf, his eldeſt ſon 
Athelſtan died; and Athelbald, the ſecond ſon, had 
formed the project of excluding his father from the 
throne. This unnatural attempt gave the pious mo- 
narch little eoncern, He complied with moſt of his 
ſon's demands, and the kingdom was divided between 
them. Ethelwolf lived only two years after his re- 
turn to England, which he left by his will to be 


ſhared between his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert. 


ETHELBAaLD was a profligate prince, but his reign 
was happily ſhort; and Ethelbert ſucceeding to the 
government of the whole kingdom, conducted him- 


4 Selden, Hip. Tyth. cap. viii. 
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ſelf, during a reign of five years, in a manner more 
fuitable to his rank. England was till infeſted by the 
depredations of the Danes: who, in this reign, ſacked 
Wincheſter, but were there defeated. 


ETHEL BERT was ſucceeded by his brother Ethelred, 
whoſe whole reign was one continued ſtruggle with 
the Danes. He defended his kingdom with much 
bravery, and was gallantly ſeconded in all his 
efforts by his younger brother Alfred; who, though 
excluded from a large inheritance left him by his fa- 
ther, generouſly ſacrificed his reſentment to the pub- 
lic good. Ethelred died in the midſt of theſe troubles, 
and left his diſordered kingdom to his brother Al- 
fred. | 


ALFRED was now twenty years of age, and a 
prince of very promiſing talents, He had no ſooner 
buried his brother than he was obliged to take the 
field againſt the Danes. They had ſeized Wilton, 
and were ravaging the neighbouring country. He 
gave them battle, and at firſt gained ſome advantage 
over them; but, purſuing his victory too far, he was 
worſted by means of the enemy's numbers. The loſs 
of the Danes, however, was ſo conſiderable that, 
fearing Alfred might ſuddenly receive reinforcements 
from his ſubjects, they ftipulated for a ſafe retreat, 


under a promiſe to depart the kingdom. But they 


were no ſooner freed from danger than they renewed 


their ravages. A new ſwarm of Danes landed under 


three principal leaders; and Alfred, in one year, 
fought eight battles with theſe faithleſs and inhuman 
invaders, and reduced them to the greateſt extre- 
mity. But this generous prince again condeſcending 
to treat with them, was again deceived. While he 
was expe&ing the execution of the agreement, a 


third 
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third ſwarm landed from the northern hive, and re- LETTER 
duced the Saxons to deſpair. They believed them- (© _— 
ſelves abandoned by Heaven, and devoted to deſtruc- A. D. 875, 
tion; ſince, after all their vigorous efforts, freſh in- 

vaders {till poured in upon them, as greedy of ſpoil 

and ſlaughter as the former, Some left their country, 

others ſubmitted to the conquerors, but none would 

liſten to the exhortations of Alfred; who, ſtill undiſ- 

mayed, begged them to make one exertion more in 

defence of their poſſeſſions, their liberties, and their 

prince 5, 5, 


4 


Tuus abandoned by his ſubjeQs, this illuſtrious 
monarch was obliged to lay aſide the enfigns of his 
dignity, and aſſume the habit of a peaſant. In that 
mean diſguiſe he eluded the purſuit and the fury of his 
enemies; and, in order to ſave his country, he even 
condeſcended to live for ſome time as ſervant to a 
grazier. But the human mind is as little fuited to 
employments beneath, as above its capacity : the 
great Alfred made a bad cow-herd. His guardian 
genius was occupied about higher cares; and, as ſoon 
as he found the ſearch. of his enemies beodme more 
remiſs, he collected ſome of his adherents, and retir- 
ed into the middle of a moraſs, formed by the ſtag+ 
nating waters of the Thone and Parret ; where find- 
ing ſome firm ground, he built and fortified a caſtle, 
ao leſs ſecure by its own ftrength than by its remote 
and inacceſſible fituation, This place is called Æthe- 
lingey, or the iſle of Nobles. It now bears the 
name of Athelney, Here, during a twelvemonth, 
Alfred lay concealed, but not inactive: he made fre- 
quent and unexpected ſallies upon the Danes, who 
often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew ngt 
whence the blow came, or by whom it was directed. 


5. Chron. Sax. Alured Beverl. 
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At length a proſperous event emboldened the royal 
fugitive to leave his retreat, and enter on a ſcene of 
action more worthy of himſelf, 


Oppunx, earl of Devonſhire, being beſieged in 
his caſtle by Hubba, a celebrated Daniſh general, 
made an unexpected ſally upon the enemy, put them 
to rout, and purſued them with great ſlaughter; 
killed Hubba himſelf, and got poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mous Reafen, or Raven, an enchanted ſtandard, in 
which the Danes put great confidence“. The news 
of this victory were immediately carried by the faith- 
ful carl to Alfred, who was happy to find the ſeeds of 
valour beginning to revive among his ſubjects; but, 
before he would aſſemble them in arms, he reſolved 
to inſpect the ſituation of the enemy, and judge of the 
probability of ſucceſs, as an unfortunate attempt in 
the preſent ſtate of national deſpondency muſt have 
terminated in final ruin. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, he entered the Daniſh camp under the diſguiſe 
of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected through every 
quarter, He obſerved the ſupine ſecurity of the ra- 
vagers, their contempt of the Engliſh, and their neg- 
lect of all military regulations. Encouraged: by 
theſe propitious appearances, he ſent ſecret intelli- 
gence to his moſt powerful ſubjects, and ſummoned 
them to aſſemble, along with their retainers, on the 
borders of Selwood foreſt 7, The Engliſh, who in- 
ſtead of ending their calamities- by ſubmiſſion, as 
they fondly hoped, had found the inſolence and 
rapine of the conquerors more intolerable than the 
dangers and fatigues of war, joy fully reſorted to the 
place of rendezvous. They ſaluted their beloved 
monarch with burſts of applauſe ; they could not ſa- 
tiate their eyes with the ſight of a prince whom they 


6. Chren, Sax. Abbas Rie rl. J. Gal. Malmf. lib, ii, 
2 had 
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deliverer : they begged to be led to liberty and ven- 
geance. Alfred did not ſuffer their ardour to cool: 
he conducted them inſtantly to Eddington, where 
the Danes lay encamped; and, taking advantage of 
his previous knowledge of the enemy's fityation, 
he directed his attack againſt their moſt unguarded 
quarter, Surpriſed to ſee an army of Engliſhmen, 
whom they conſidered as totally ſubdued, and ftill 
more to find Alfred at their head, the Danes made 
but a feeble refiſtance, notwithſtanding their ſuperior 
numbers S. They were ſoon put to flight, and routed 
with great ſlaughter. 


ALFRED, no leſs generous than brave, and who 
knew as well how to govern as to conquer, took the 
remainder of the Daniſh army, and their prince 
Guthrum, under his protection. He granted them 
their lives on ſubmiſſion, and liberty to ſettle in 
the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaft Anglia 
(which were entirely deſolated by the frequent in- 
roads of their countrymen), on condition that they 
;hould embrace Chriſtianity, They conſented, and 
were baptiſed, The king ſtood god-father for Guth- 


rum 9, 


Tuis mode of population fully anſwered Alfred's 
expectations. The greater part of the Danes ſettled 
peaceably in their new poſſeſſions; and the more tur- 
bulent made an expedition into France, under their 
famous leader Haſtings, who afterwards invaded Eng- 


land, but was expelled by the valour F vigilance 
of Alfred 21 


8. Chron. Sax. Simon Dunelm. Alured Beverl, 9. Ibid. 
20. Gul. Malmef. lib. ii. 
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PART. I. In the mean time this great prince was employed 

SF in eſtabliſhing civil and military inſtitutions ; in corh- 
poſing the minds of men to induſtry and juſtice, and 
in providing againſt the return of like calamities. 
After rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly Lon- 

don, Which had been deſtroyed by the Danes in the 
reign of Ethelwolf, he eſtabliſhed a regular militia 
for the defence of the kingdom. He took care that 
all his ſubjeAs ſhould be armed and regiſtered, and 
afligned them a regular round of duty: he diſtributed 
one part into tlie caſtles and fortreſſes, which he 
erected at proper places; he appointed another to 
take the field on any alarm, and affemble at ſtated 
places of rendezvous ; and he left a ſufhcient number 
at home, who were employed in the cultivation of 
the lands, and afterwards took their turn in military 
ſervice. The whole kingdom was like one great gar- 
riſon: the Danes could no ſooner land in any quar- 
ter, than a ſufficient force was ready to oppoſe them, 
and that without leaving the other parts naked or 
defenceleſs. 


Bur Alfred did not truſt ſolely to his land forces. 
He may be conſidered as the Creator of the Engliſh 
navy, as well as the Eſtabliſher of the monarchy, 
Senſible that ſhips are the moſt natural bulwark of an 
iſland, a circumſtance hitherto entirely overlooked by 
the Saxons or Engliſh, as they began now to be ge- 
nerally called, he provided himſelf with a naval force, 
and met the Danes on their own element. A fleet of 
an hundred and twenty armed veſſels was ſtationed up- 
on the coaſt ; and being provided with warlike en- 
gines, and expert ſeamen, both Friſians and Engliſh, 


maintained a ſuperiority over the enemy, and gave 


1: Spelmau's Life of Alfred. 
birth 
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birth to that claim, which England ſtill ſupports, to 


the ſovereignty of the ocean *'?, 


In this manner did Alfred provide far the ſecurity 
of his kingdom; and the excellent poſture of defence 
every where eſtabliſhed, together with the wiſdom 
and valour of the prince, at length reſtored peace and 
tranquillity to England, and communicated to it a 
conſequence hitherto nnknown in the monarchy, But 
I ſhould convey to you, my dear Philip, a yery im- 
perfect idea of Alfred's merit, were 1 to confine my- 
ſelf merely to his military and political talents. His 
judicial inſtitutions, and his zeal for the encourage- 
ment of arts and ſciences, demand your particular 
attention. We muſt now, therefore, conſider him 
in a character altogether civil; as the Father of Eng- 
liſh law and Engliſh literature. 


Tnouon Alfred, in the early part of his reign, 
had ſubdued, ſettled, or expelled the Danes, as a 
body, ſtraggling bands of that people afterwards con- 
tinued to infeſt the kingdom with their robberies ; 
and even the native Engliſh, reduced to extreme in- 
digence by theſe and former depredations, abandon- 
ed themſelves to a like diſorderly life, They joined 
the robbers in pillaging the more wealthy part of their 
fellow citizens. Thoſe evils required redreſs, and 
Alfred took means effectually to remove them. In 
order to render the execution of juſtice more ſtrict 
and regular, he divided all England into counties; 
theſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tythings. Every houſholder was an- 
ſwerable for the behaviour of his family, of his ſlaves, 


and even of his gueſts, if they reſided above three 


12. Id. ibid. M. Weſtm, 
1 days 
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PART 1. days in his houſe, Ten neighbouring houſholders, 

Wyn anſwerable for each other's conduct, were formed 

into one corporation, under the name of a tything, 

decennary, or fribourg, over which a perſon called a 

tything-man, headbourg, or borſholder, preſided, 

Every man was puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not 

" regiſter himſelf in ſome tything; and no man could 

change his habitation, without a warrant and certifi- 

cate from the borſholder of the tything to which he 
formerly belonged *5. 


Tursz regulations may ſeem rigorous, and are 
not perhaps neceſſary in times when men are habi- 
tuated to obedience and juſtice, But they were well 
calculated to reduce a fierce and licentious people un- 
der the ſalutary reſtraints of law and government: 
and Alfred took care to temper their ſeverity by 
other inſtitutions favourable to the freedom and ſe- 
curity of the ſubject. Nothing can be more liberal 
than his plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice, The 
borſholder ſummoned his whole decennary to aſſiſt 
him in the deciſion of ſmaller differences among the 
members of the corporation: in controverſies of 

greater moment, the diſpute was brought before the 
hundred, which conſiſted of ten decennaries, or a 
hundred families of freemen, and was regularly aſ- 
ſembled once in four weeks, for the trying of cauſes s. 
Their mode of deciſion claims your attention: twelve 
treeholders were choſen; who having ſworn along 
with the magiſtrate of the hundred to adminiſter im- 
partial juſtice, proceeded to the examination of the 
cauſe that was ſubmitted ta them. In this ſimple form 
of trial you will perceive the origin of juries, or judg- 
ment by equals, an inſtitution now almoſt peculiar 
to the Engliſh nation; * in itſelf, and the beſt 


18. Fedus Alfred, et Gothurn. cap. iii, ap. Wilkins. 
$6. Id. ibid. 
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calculated for the preſervation of man's natural 
rights, and the adminiftration of juſtice, that hu- 
man wiſdom ever deviſed *7. 

BesiDz theſe monthly meetings of the nas, 
there was an annual meeting, appointed for the more 
general inſpection of the police of the diſtrict; inquĩr- 
ing into erimes, correcting abuſes in magiſtrates, and 
obliging every perſon to ſhew the decennary in which 
he was regiſtered, In imitation of their anceſtors the 
ancient Germans, the people on thoſe occaſions aſſem- 
bled in arms ; whence a hundred was ſometimes called 
a Wapentake, and its court ſerved for the ſupport 
of military diſcipline, as well as the adminiftration of 
juſtice . 


THe next ſuperior court to that of the hundred 
was the county -court, which met twice a-year, and 
conſiſted of all the freeholders of the county, wha 
had an equal vote in the deciſion of cauſes ; but of 
this court I have already ſpoke in treating of the laws 
and government of the Saxons. I ſhall therefore on- 
ly add here, That to the alderman and biſhop Alfred 
added a third judge in each county, under the name 
of Sheriff, who enjoyed equal authority with the two 
former . His office alſo impowered him to guard 
the rights of the crown in the county, and levy 
the fines impoſed ; which, in an age when money 
atoned for almoſt every violation of the laws of ſo- 
ciety, formed no inconſiderable branch of the public 
revenue. | 


17, Trial by jury was known to the Saxons, at leaſt in criminal caſes, 
before their ſettlement in Britain. But, among the nations on the conti- 
nent, it was not neceflary that the members of a jury ſhould be.unanimous 
in their deciſion : a majority of voices was ſufficient to acquit or condemn 
the perfon accuſed, Stiernhook de Jure Sucon. et Gather, Vet. lib. i. 

13. Spelm. Glof. in vec. Wapentake. 

19: logulph. 
gu! I 4 I 
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Ix default of juſtice from all theſe courts, an ap- 
peal lay to the king himſelf in council; and as the 
wiſdom and juſtice of Alfred were oniverſally rever · 


ed, he was ſoon overwhelmed with appeals from all 
parts of his dominions. In order to remedy this in- 


convenience, he choſe the earls and ſheriffs from 


among the men moſt celebrated for probity and 
knowledge in the kingdom : he puniſhed ſeverely all 
malverſation in office; he removed all whom he 
found unequal to the truſt **; and, the better to guide 
magiſtrates of all kinds in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, he framed a body of laws ; which, though now 
loſt, ſerved long as the baſis of Engliſh juriſprudence, 


and is generally eſteemed the origin of our COMMON 
LAW. 


ALFRED appointed regular meetings of the ſtates 
of England twice a-year in the city of London, 
which he himſelf had repaired and beautified, and 
which thenceforth became the capital of the kingdom. 


Every thing ſoon wore a new face under his wiſe and 


equitable government. Such ſucceſs attended his le- 
giſlation, and ſo exact was the general police, that he 
is ſaid to have hung up, by way of trial, golden 
bracelets near the high roads, and no man dared to 
touch them. But this great prince, though rigo- 
rous in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which he wiſely 
conſidered as the beſt means of repreſſing crimes, pre- 
ſerved the moſt ſacred regard to the liberty of his 
people. His concern on this ſubje& extended even 
to future times, and ought to endear his memory to 
every Engliſhman. It is juſt,” ſays he in his wall, 


e that the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain FREE A$ 
„ THEIR OWN THOUGHTS **, 


: 20. Le Mirer de Fuſtice, chap. ii. 21. Gul. Malmeſ. lib, it, 
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Arran providing for the ſecurity of his kingdom, LETTER 


and taming his ſubjeQs to the reſtraints of law, Ak 
fred extended his care to thoſe things which aggran- 
dize a nation, and make a people happy. Senfible 
that good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable 
in every age, though not in every individual, he gave 
great encouragement to the purſuit of learning. He 
invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all 
parts of Europe: he eſtabliſhed ſchools every where 
for the inſtruction of the ignorant: he founded, or at 
leaſt repaired, the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed 
it with many privileges, revenues, and immunities 2 
he enjoined by law all freeholders, poſſeſſed of two 
hides of land, to ſend their children to ſchool; and 
he gave preferment, either in church or ſtate, to ſuch 
only as had made ſome proficiency in knowledge *3, 
But the moſt effectual expedient employed by Al- 
fred for the encouragement of learning, was his 
own example, and the progreſs which he made in 
ſcience, Notwithſtanding the multiplicity of civil 
objeAs which engaged his attention, and although he 
fought in perſon fifty-fix battles by ſea and land, this 
illuſtrious hero and legiſlator was able to acquire by 
his unremitted induſtry, during a life of ao extraor- 
dinary length, more knowledge, and even to pro- 
duce more books, then moſt ſpeculative men, in more 
fortunate ages, who have devoted their whole time 
to ſtudy. He compoſed a variety of poems, , fables, 
and apt ſtories, to lead the untutored mind to the 
love of letters, and bend the heart to the practice of 
virtue, For the ſame purpoſe he tranſlated from the 
Greek the inſtructive fables of Æſop. He alto gave 


Saxon tranſlations of the hiſtories of Oroſius and 


23. H. Hunt. lib. vi. A hide contained wat ſufficient to employ 
one plough. Gervaſe of Tomy ſays, it commonly conſiſted of an hun- 


dred acres, 
Bede, 
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PART 1. Bede, and of the Conſolation of gy | 
8 Boctius**, "7 


ALFRED was no leſs attentive to the ——_ 
of thoſe mechanical arts, which have a more ſen» 
fible, though not a more intimate connexion with 
the welfare of a ſtate, He intraduced and encourag- 
ed manufactures of all kinds, and ſuffered no in- 
ventor or improver of any uſeful or ingenious art 
to go unrewarded, He prompted men of activity 
and induftry to apply themſelves to navigation, and 
to puſh commerce into the moſt diſtant countries; 
and he ſet apart a ſeventh portion of his own xevenue 
for maintaining a number of workmen, whom he 
employed in rebuilding the ruined eities and caſtles, 
The elegancies of life are ſaid to have been brought 
to him, even from the Mediterranean and the In- 
dies** ; and his ſubjeRts ſeeing theſe defirable pro- 
ductions, and the means of acquiring riches by 
trade, were taught to reſpe&t thoſe peaceful vir- 
tues by which alone ſuch bleflings can be earned or 
inſured. 


Tuis extraordinary man, who is juſtly conſidered, 
both by natives and foreigners, as the greateſt prince 
after Charlemagne that Europe ſaw for ſeveral ages, 
and as one of the wiſeſt and beſt that ever adorned 
the annals of any nation, died in the year 9go1, in 
. the vigour of his age, and the full ſtrength of his 
faculties, after a life of fifty-three years, and a glo- 
Tious reign of twenty-nine years and a half, His 
merit, both in public and private life, may be ſet 
in oppoſition to that of any ſovereign or citizen in 
ancient or modern times, He ſeems indeed, as 1s 
obſerved by an elegant and profound hiſtorian *5, to 


24 Gul. Maimef. lib. ii, 25. Id. ibid. 26. Hume, vol. i. 
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be the complete model of that perfe®: character, TT 
which, under the denomination of a ſage, or truly wife , 
man, philoſophers have been ſo fond of delineating 

without the hopes of ever ſeeing it realized. 


—_ 
<——— 


LETTER XIII. 


EmeIRE of CHARLEMAGNE and the CHURCH, from 
the Death of CHARLES the BALD, to the Death of 
Lewis IV. when the IMPERIAL DIGNITY was tranſ- 
lated from the FRENCH to the GERMANS. - 


H E continent of Europe, my dear Philip, to- yTTER 
T ward the cloſe of the ninth century, offers no- XIII. 


thing to our view but calamities, diſorders, revolu- GE 
tions, and anarchy, Lewis the Stammerer, ſon of 

Charles the Bald, may be ſaid to have bought the A. D. 877. 
crown of France at the price, and on the conditions, 

which the biſhops and nobles were pleaſed to impoſe 

on him. He was not acknowledged till after he had 

heaped lands, honours, and offices on the nobility ; 

and promiſed that the clergy ſhould enjoy the ſame 
emoluments, and the ſame privileges, which they had 

poſſeſſed under Lewis the Debonnaire i. 


Pore John VIII. made an effort to get Lewis 
elected emperor, in the room of his father, by the 
Italian ſtates 5 but not being able to carry his point, 
he retired into France, and held a council at Troyes, 
where he excommunicated the Nuke of Spoleto, and 
the marquis of Tuſcany, for oppoſing his meaſures, 
and attacking the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, One of the 
canons of this council is very remarkable: it expreſly 
aſſerts, that the porpers of the world ſhall not dare to 


1. Aimon. lib. v. 
c ſeat 
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<« ſeat themſelves in the preſence of . unleſs 


„ deſired *,” 


A.D. 879. 


A. D. 383. 


Lzwrs the Stammerer died in $79, after a reign of 
about eighteen months, and left his queen Adelaide 


pregnant. He was ſucceeded by Lewis III. and Car- 


loman II. two ſons by a former wife, whom he had 
divorced. Duke Boſon, . father-in-law to Carloman, 


procured them the crown, that he might afterwards 
ſhare the monarchy. By his intrigues with the pope 


and the clergy, he got a council to declare the neceſ- 
fity of erecting a new kingdom: and they beſtowed by 
the divine inſpiration, to uſe their own language, the 
kingdom of Arles, or Provence, upon this ainbitious 
duke . Italy was in the poſſeſſion of Carloman, king 
of Bavaria, who had allo ſeized part of Lorrain, and 
the French nobility already enjoyed moſt of the lands; 
fo that a king of France retained little more than the 
mere ſhado w of royalty, 


On the death of Lewis and Carloman, the joint 
kings of France, who lived in harmony notwithſtand- 
ing their confined fituation, their brother Charles, 
born after his father's death, and known by the name 
of the Simple, ought to have ſucceeded to the mo- 
narchy, by the right of birth ; but as he was only five 
years old, and the nobility were deſirous of a king 
capable of governing, or at leaft were afraid of the 
advancement of Hugh, ſurnamed the Abbot, to the 
regency (a nobleman of great integrity and abilities), 
they elected Charles the Fat, ſon of Lewis the Ger- 
man, already emperor, and ſucceſſor to his two bro- 
thers 4. He reunited in his perſon all the French em- 
pire, except the kingdom of the uſurper Boſon ; and 
proved, what thoſe who elected him had not ſuffi- 


3. Concil. Gall. tom. iii. 3. Id. ibid. 4. Aimon. lib. v. 
ciently 
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ciently attended to, if they meant the welfare of the ik 
ſtate, That a prince may conduct his affairs with 
judgment, while confined within a moderate compaſs, A. P. 383. 
and yet be very unfit for the government of a great 

empire. | 


Tas incapacity, and even the cowardice of Charles, 
became ſoon too obvious to be denied. Though he had 
governed his paternal dominions without. any viſible 
defect of judgment, and raiſed himſelf to the empire 
by his reputation and addreſs, his mind, inſtead of 
expanding itſelf, to its new object, even ſhrunk from 
it, and contracted itſelf, till every mark of abilities 
diſappeared, After diſgracing himſelf by ceding 
Friezland to the Normans, and promiſing them a 
tribute for forbearance, he rouſed them by his perfidy, 
while he encouraged them by his weakneſs, © Enrag- 
ed at the death of their king, who had been invited 
to a conference and murdered, they entered France; 
penetrated as far as rr burnt that city, and . 
ſieged Paris 5, 


Tuis ſiege is much celebrated by the French hiſ- 
torians: prodigies are related of both files. Eudes, 
count of Paris, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee on the throne 
of France; his brother Robert; biſhop Goſlin; and after 
his death, biſhop Anſcheric, and abbot Eble, nephew 
to Goſlin, were particularly diſtinguiſhed by their 
valour and patriotiſm. The beſieged defended them- 
{elves more than a year againſt an army of thirty 
thouſand men, and the combined efforts of courage 
and ſtratagem, before the emperor eame to their re- 
lief. At length Charles appeared on the mountain of 
Montmart, with the whole militia of his dominions 
under arans, fully perſuaded that the Normans would 
retire at the fight of his ſtandards *, But he ſoon 


g. Chron. de Geft. Norm, 6, Paul A mil. de Gg. Franc. 
found 
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PART I. found his miſtake: they did not ſhew the ſmalleſt 
Ness alarm; and Charles preſerring a ſnameful negociation 


to a doubtful victory, engaged to pay them a prodi- 
gious ranſom for his capital, and the ſafety of his king- 
dom. Nay, what was ſtill more diſgraceful, not be. 
ing able to raiſe the money till the ſpring, it being 
then the month of November, he permitted the Nor- 
mands to winter in Burgundy, which had not yet ac- 
knowledged his authority; or, in other words, to 
continue their ravages, which they did with the moſt 
inſatiable fury 5. | 


Tuis igoominious treaty, and its conſequences, 
entirely ruined the emperor's reputation, which was 
already low, He had no miniſter in whom he could 
confide ; for he was neither loved nor feared. The 
Germans firſt revolted. Charles had incurred the 
hatred of the nobility by artempting to limit the he- 
reditary fiefs; and he made the clergy his enemies, 
while he expoſed himſelf to univerſal contempt, by 
proſecuting Ludard, biſhop of Verceil, his prime 
miniſter, and the only perſon of authority in his ſer- 
vice, on a ſuſpicion of a criminal correſpondence with 
the empreſs Rachel, whom he impriſoned, and who 
completed his diſgrace, She kept no meaſures with 
him: ſhe affirmed, that ſhe was not only innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge, but a pure virgin, yet 
untouched by her huſband and her accuſer z in ſup- 
port of which aſſeveration ſhe offered to undergo any 
trial that ſhould be aſſigned her, according to the ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtom of thoſe times, when an abſurd 
appeal to Heaven ſupplied the place of a jury of ma- 
trons, and infiſted on being admitted to her purgation. 
Ludard foſtered the general diſcontent; and Charles 


A. D. $88. was depoſed in a diet of the empire, and neglected to 


7- Chron, CH. Norm. 


ſach 
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ſuch a degree, as to be obliged to ſubſiſt by the liber- LETTER 


ality of che biſhop of Mentz *, | 


ArxoLD, the baſtard ſon of Carloman, late king 


— 


| A. D. 88% | 


of Bavaria, and grandſon of Lewis the German, was 


now raiſed ta the imperial dignity. Italy ſubmitted 
alternately to Berengarius duke of Friuli, and Guido, 
or Guy, duke of Spoleto, both of the family of 
Charlemagne by the mother's fide. Their competi- 
tions were long and bloody. Count Eudes, whoſe 
valour had ſaved Paris, and whoſe father, Robert the 
Strong, had been no leſs brave and illuſtrious, was 
elected king of France; which he agreed to hold in 
truſt for Charles the Simple, yet a minor ?, 


Bur France, notwithſtanding the courage and ta- 
lents of Eudes, was ſtill a ſcene of contention and 
diſorder. A faction pretended to aſſert the right of 
the lawful heir, who was not really injured, and 
Eudes ceded to him the greater part of the kingdom, 


Count Ralph, or Rodolph, eftabliſhed the kingdom of 


Burgundy Transjuran (ſo called on account of its 
relation to mount Jura), which comprehended nearly 
the preſent Switzerland and Franche Comte. A coun- 
cil confirmed to Lewis, the ſon of Boſon, the kinge 
dom of Arles, as a council had given it to his father“. 
Hiſtory would be nothing but a mere chaos, were it 
to comprehend all the effects of violence, treachery, 
and anarchy, that diſgraced this period. I ſhall there. 
tore only notice the leading circumſtances, which 
alone deſetve your attention. 


Evuves died in 898, without being able to remedy 
the diforders of the ſtate ; and Charles the Simple, 
but too juſtly fo named, now acknowledged king of 


$. Arnal. Fulden/. Regia. Chronicon. | 9- Auna. Mietenſ. 
10. Regin. Chron, + | 


France 
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France in his-own right, increaſed by his weakneſs 


AD: 898. the prevailing evils. The nobles aſpired openly at 


A. D. 905. 


independency. They uſurped the governments with 
which they had been intruſted, and extorted confir- 
mations of them from Charles 41 themſelves and their 
heirs, on the eaſy condition of an empty homage *?, 
A large, and once well regulated kingdom, was di- 
vided into a multitude of ſeparate principalities, al- 
together independent of the crown, or dependent only 
in name, whoſe poſſeſſors waged continual wars with 
each other, and exerciſed an inſupportable tyranny 
over their dependents, their vaſſals and ſub-vaſſals**, 
By theſe means the great body of the people was 
either reduced to a ſtate of abſolute ſervitude, or 
to a condition ſo precarious and wretched, that they 
were often happy to exchange it for protection and 
ſlavery *3, 


Tux Normans took advantage of this ſtate of weak- 
neſs and anarchy to eftabliſh themſelves in France, 
Rollo, one of their moſt illuſtrious leaders, and truly 
a great captain, .after having ſpread terror over all the 
maritime provinces of Europe, failed up the Seine; 
took Rouen, fortified it, and made it his head-quar- 
ters. Now fure of a ſafe retreat, he ſet no bounds to 


his depredations; and ſoon became ſo formidable, 


that Charles offered him his daughter in marriage, 
with the province of Neuſtria, as her dower. Fran- 
con, archbiſhop of Rouen, was charged with the 
negociation. He only. demanded that Rollo ſhould 
acknowledge Charles as his ſuperior, and become a 
Chriſtian; and, in order to induce the Norman to 
embrace the faith, the prelate preached of a future 


FR, 1. Orig de Dignitez et de Magiſt. de France, par P. Fauchet. 
12. Id. ibid. 13. L' Eſprit des Loix, liy, XXX. 
3 ſtate, 
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Rate of hell, and of heaven. Intereſt, not ſuperſti - 
tion, determined Rollo. After conſulting his ſol- 
diers, who, like moſt gentlemen of the ſword, were 
very eaſy on the article of religion, he agreed to the 
treaty 3 on condition that the province of Bretagne 
alſo ſhould be ceded to him, till Neuſtria, then en- 
tirely laid waſte by the rayages of his countrymen, 
could be cultivated. His requeſt was granted: he 
was baptized, and did homage for his. crown, leſs as 
a vaſſal than a conqueror . 


RoLLo was worthy of his good fortune : he ſunk 
the ſoldier in the ſovereign, and proved himſelf no 
leſs {killed in the arts of peace than thoſe of war, 
Neuſtria, which henceforth took the name of Nor- 
mandy, in honour of its new inhabitants, ſoon be- 
came happy and flouriſhing under his laws. Senſible 
that the power of a prince 1s always in proportion to 
the number of his ſubjeQs, he invited the better ſort 
of Normans from all parts to come and ſettle in his 
dominions. He encouraged agriculture and induſtry; 
was particularly ſevere in puniſhing theft, robbery, 
and every ſpecies of violence; and rigidly exact in 
the adininiftration of juſtice, which he ſaw was the 
great baſis of policy, and without which his people 
would naturally return to their former irregulari- 


14. When he came to the laſt part of the ceremony, which was that 
of kneeling and kiſſing the king's toe, he poſitively refuſed compii- 
ance : and it was with much difficulty he could be perſuaded to make 
that compliment, even by one of his officers. At length, however, 
hc agreed to the alternative, But all the Normans, it ſeems, were 
bad courtiers; for the officer commiſſioned to repreſent Rollo, deſpiſing 
4% unwarlike a prince as Charles, caught his majeſty by the foot, and 
pretending to carry it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, overturned 
both him and his chair, before all his nobility. This inſult was paſſed 
9ver as an accident, becaufe the French nation was in no condition te 
revenge it, Gul. Gemet. Chron, des duc de Normandie, 
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ties 25, A taſte for the ſweets of ſociety increaſed with 
the conveniencies of life, and the love of juſtice with 
the benefits derived from it: ſo that the duchy of 
Normandy was in a ſhort time not only populous 
and cultivated, but the Normans were regular in 


their manners, and obedient to the laws. A band of 


pirates became good citizens, and their leader the 
ableſt prince, and the —_ legiſlator of the age in 
which he lived, 


WHILE theſe things paſſed in France, great alter- 
ations took place in the neighbouring ſtates, and 
among the princes of the blood of Charlemagne, The 
moſt remarkable only merit your attention. Arnold 


king of Germany, and emperor of the Weſt, was 


fucceeded by his ſon, Lewis IV. only ſeven years of 
age. Another Lewis, king of Arles, and ſon of the 
uſurper Boſon, croſſed the Alps, and obliged pope 
Benedi& IV. to crown him emperor. But he was 
ſoon after ſurpriſed at Verona by Berengarius, who 
put out his eyes, and aſcended the throne of Italy, 
which he had long diſputed with the emperor Ar- 
nold 16. In the mean time Lewis IV. died, and the 


empire departed from the French to the Germans; 


from the family of Charlemagne, to thoſe Saxons 
whom he had ſubdued and perſecuted; who became, 


in their turn, the protectors of that religion for 


which they had ſuffered, and the perſecutors of other 
Pagans. But this revolution deſerves a particular 


Letter. 


15. Gul. Gemet. ubi ſup. Dudon. de Morib. & Af, d: Norm. Dur. 
16. Annal. Metenſ. 
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The GERMAN Eurit, from the Election of Cox- 
RAD I. to the Death of HENRY the FOWLER, 


OME hiſtorians, my dear Philip, are of opinion, 

that the German empire does not properly com- 
mence till the reign of Otho the Great, when Italy 
was reunited tq the imperial dominions ; but the ex- 
tinction of the race of Charlemagne in Germany, 


when the empire was wholly detached from France, 
and the imperial dignity became elective, ſeems to. 


me the moſt natural period to fix its origin, though 
the two firſt emperors never received the papal ſanc- 
tion, I ſhall therefore begin with Conrad, the firſt 
German who ruled the empire, after it ceaſed to be 
conſidered as an appendage of France, 


Tuovon the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne poſſeſſed 


that empire which he had formed by virtue of heredi- 
tary deſcent, they had uſually procured the conſent 
of the nobles to their teſtamentary deeds, that no 
diſpute might ariſe in regard to the ſucceſſion, This 
precaution was highly neceſſary in thoſe turbulent 
times, eſpecially as the imperial dominions were ge- 
Py divided among the children of the reigning fa- 
mily, who were by that means put in a better condi - 
tion to conteſt a doubtful title, What was at firſt no 
more than a political condeſcenſion in the emperors, 
became gradually to be interpreted into a privilege of 
the nobility ; and hence originated the right of thoſe 

electors, by whom the emperor is ſtill inveſted with 
the imperial power and dignity. They had already 


depoſed Charles the F at, and raiſed to the Km: 18 


«+453 * 


I, see Lett. x. 3. * * 
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Tuus authoriſed by cuſtom, the German nobles 
aſſembled at Worms, on the death of Lewis IV. and 


not judging Charles the Simple worthy to govern 


them, they offered the imperial crown to Otho, duke 
of Saxony. But he declined it, on account of his 
age; and, with a generoſity peculiar to himſelf, re- 
commended to the electors Conrad, count of Fran- 
conia, though his enemy. Conrad was accordingly 
choſen by the diet. The empire of Germany then 
comprehended Franconia, the provinces of Bamberg, 
Suabia, Conſtans, Baſil, Bern, Lauſanne, Burgundy, 
Bezangon, Lorrain, Metz, Liege, Cambray, Arras, 
Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Cologne, 
Treves, Mentz, Worms, * Straſbourg, Friez- 
land, Saxony, Heſſe, Weſtphalia, Thuringia, Wet- 
teravia, Miſnia, Brandenbourg, Pomerauia, Rugen, 
Stetin, Holſtein, Auſtria, Carinthia, Stiria, the Ty- 
roleſe, Bavaria, the Griſons; and, in general, all the 
countries ſituated among theſe provinces, and their 
dependencies. 


Tus reign of Conrad I. was one continued ſcene 
of troubles, though he took every neceſſary meaſure 
to ſupport his authority and preſerve the tranquillity 
of the empire, He was no ſooner elected than he 
had occaſion to march into Lorrain ; where the nobi- 
lity, being attached to the family of Charlemagne, ac- 
knowledged Charles the Simple as their ſovereign, 
and offered to put him in poſſeſſion of that country. 

Before Conrad could ſettle the affairs of Lorrain, he 
was recalled by the revolt of ſeveral powerful dukes, 
who envied his promotion. One rebellion ſucceeded 
another; and, to complete his misfortunes, the Huns, 
or Hungarians, invaded the empire, They had for 
ſome time been accuſtomed tb pals the entreachments 
formed by Charlemagne along the Raab, in order to 
reſtrain their incurſions; and, no leſs fierce than their 
anceſtors, 
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anceſtors, they had laid every thing waſte before them, LETTER | 
and borne down all oppoſition.” In 9oi they ravage 1 xk 


Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia: all Germany felt their 
fury. Lewis IV. ſubmitted to pay them an annual 
tribute. They had ſeveral times pillaged Italy; and 
now in their way from that country, where they had 
humbled Berengarius (taking advantage of the troubles 


of the empire), they made irruptions into Saxony, 


Thuringia, Franconia, Lorrain, and Alface, which 
they deſolated with fire and ſword, and obliged Conrad 
to purchaſe a peace on the moſt ſhameful conditions *,' 
He died without male heirs, in 919, after recommend- 


ing to the Germanic body as his ſacceſſor, Henry 


duke of Saxony, ſon of that Otho to whom he owee 
his crown. 


* 


Henry I. ſurnamed the Fowler, becauſe he de- 
lighted much in the purſuit of birds, was elected with 
univerſal approbation by the aſſembled ſtates; com- 
poſed of the dignified clergy, the principal nobility 
and the heads of the army, | 


Tus right of chuſing an emperor, originally com- 


mon to all the members of the Germanic body, was 


afterwards confined, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, 
to ſeven of the chief members of that body, conſider- 
ed as repreſentatives of the whole, and of all its dif- 
ferent orders; namely, the archbiſhops of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Treves, chancellors of the three great. 
diſtricts into which the German empire was ancient- 
ly divided, the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, 
the marquis of Brandenburg, and the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine ?, 


2. Ann. Hildc}t. Annal. German. ap. Struv. Corp. Hiſt, vol. bo 
3- Goldaſt, Politic, Imperial, init. 9% 
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PART I, I was ſtill undecided whether Lorrain ſhould be- 
. long to France or Germany. Henry, as ſoon as the 
ſituation of his affairs would permit, entered it with 
a powerful army, and ſubdued the whole country, 
His next care was the internal peace and proſperity of 
the empire. He publiſhed a general amneſty in fa- 
your of all thieves and banditti, provided they would 
enliſt in his armies, and actually formed them into a 
troop. He created marquiſes, in imitation of Charle- 
magne, to guard the 'frontiers of the empire againſt 
the Barbarians, and obliged all vaſſals and ſub-vaſſals 
to furniſh ſoldiers, and corn for their ſubſiſtence “. 
He likewiſe ordered the principal towns to be ſur- 
rounded with walls, baſtions, and ditches; and, that 
the nobility might be habituated to the ute of arms, 
even in times of peace, he inſtituted certain military 
games, or tournaments, in which they vied with each 
other 1n diſplaying their valour and addreſs, 


| 


Ar rEx taking theſe wiſe meaſures for the welfare 
of the ſtate, Henry began to prepare for war againſt 
the Hungarians, whom he had exaſperated by refuſ- 
ing the annual compoſition, and other marks of diſ- 
A. D. 93a, dain and defiance, Enraged at his firmneſs, they en- 
tered Germany with an army of three hundred thou- 
ſand men, breathing vengeance. But Henry being ſup- 
ported by the whole force of his dominions, though flill 
inferior to theirs, defeated them with great ſlaugh- 
ter at Merſbourg, and reſcued the empire from a bar- 
barous enemy, and an ignominious tribute 5, 


HavinG thus ſubdued his enemies, and ſecured 
the tranquillity of his ſubjects, both at home and 
abroad, the emperor began to taſte the fruits of his 


4, Ann, Sax, | 2 Engelhuſ. p. 174. 
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wiſdom and valour, when the pope and the citizens LETTER 
of Rome invited him to the conqueſt of Italy, ſtill — 
diſtracted by civil wars, offering him the holy unc- A. B. 936. 
tion, and the title of Auguſtus. Henry, who was 
ambitious to be maſter of Italy, and no doubt deſir- 

ous of the papal ſanction to the imperial crown, ſet 

out immediately for that country at the head of his 

troops; but being ſeized with an apoplexy on his 

march, he was obliged to return, and died at Man- 

ſleben in Thuringia . Before his death, he convok- 

ed the princes of the empire, who ſettled the ſucceſſion 


on his ſon Otho, 


Henry was univerſally allowed to be the ableſt 
ſtateſman, and the greateſt prince of Europe in his 
time ; but his ſucceſſor Otho, afterwards ſtyled the 
Great, ſurpaſſed him both in power and renown, 
though not perhaps in valour or abilities. For, as 
Voltaire well obſerves, the acknowledged heir of a 
great prince, who has been the founder or reſtorer of 


a ſtate, is always more powerful than his father, if 
not very much inferior in courage and talents :z— 
and the reaſon is obvious. He enters on a career al- 
ready opened to him, and begins where his predeceſ- 
ſor ended. Hence Alexander went farther than Phi- 
lip, Charlemagne than Pepin, and Otho the Great 
than Henry the Fowler. But before I proceed to the 
reign of Otho, we muſt take a view of the troubles of 
France under Charles the Simple, and his unhappy 
ſucceſſors of the Carlovingian race, 


6. Ann. Sax. 
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FRANCE, PEN the Settlement of the Nokmans to the 
Extinction of the CARLO INGIAN RACE. | 


1 
1 


OV have already, my dear Philip, fon the uſur- 

pations of the nobles, and the ſettlement of the 
Normans in France, under Charles the Simple. He 
gave daily more proofs of his weakneſs, and became 
equally contemptible to the French and Normans, A 
violent attempt was made to dethrone him by Robert 
duke of France, brother to Eudes, the late king. This 
rebellion was defeated, in the firſt inſtance, by, the 
unexpected anſwer of Rollo, duke of Normandy „ who 
generouſly declared, when ſolicited to join in it, that 
he was equally incapable of abetting or ſuffering i in · 
juſtice !—Yet Rollo, as we have ſeen, was once a 


robber by. profeſſion, But then, as ought to be ob⸗ 


ſerved in his vindication, he was under engagements 
to no prince, and claimed the protection of no laws : 
he was then on a footing with the Cæſars and the 
Alexanders, and now only inferior in power to the 
Alfreds and the Charlemagnes. 


AFTER the death of Rollo, duke Robert renewed 
his intrigues, He firſt made the king diſmiſs Ha- 
ganon, his favourite miniſter; and next ſeized that 
miniſter's treaſures, with which he gratified his ad- 
herents. They declared Charles incapable of reign- 
ing, and proclaimed Robert king of France, Ho 
was ſoon after killed in battle, yet his party triumph» 
ed: and his fon Hugh the Great, or the Abbot, as 
he is ſtyled by ſome writers, on account of the num - 


L ? Flodoar d. Chron, 
per 
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ber of rich abbies which he held, had the crown” in 
his power. But he choſe to place it on the head of 
Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, who aſſumed the title 
of king, and was almoſt univerſally acknowledged *. 


In this extremity, Charles had recourſe to Wils 
liam I. duke of Normandy, and to the emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who were preparing to aſſiſt him, 
when he was decoyed by the treacherous friendſhip 
of Herbert, count of Vermandois, into the fortreſs 
of Chatteau-Thierri, and there detained priſoner. 
The unfortunate monarch. now became the ſport of 
the. ambition of his own rebellious ſubje&s. The 
count releaſed him, and paid homage to him as bis 
ſovereign, when he wanted to gain his ends with Ro- 
dolph, and ſhut him up when they were accompliſhed. 
The county of Laon was the price of Charles's con- 
finement. He auen! in priſon | ts 


Arrkx the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph 


ated with much ſpirit and reſolution. He repelled 


the incurſions of ſome new tribes of Normans, re- 
ſtrained the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, and reſtored 
both tranquillity and vigour to the kingdom, Bur as 
this prince died without iſſue, France was again in- 
volved in troubles, and a kind of interregnum enſued. 

At length Hugh the Great, ſtill diſdaining the title of 
king, or afraid to uſurp it, recalled Charles's fon 
Lewis, ſurnamed the Stranger, from England; whi- 


ther he had been carried by his mother Egina, daugh-' 


ter of Edward the Elder, and grand- daughter of the 
great Alfred:. She had taken refuge in the court —_ 
her brother Athelſtan, 


| 2. Monachs. 3- Glab. Hiſt. ſui Temp, 
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Lew1s was only in his ſeventeenth year when he 


was 'recalled, and in a great meaſure unacquainted 
with the affairs of France; yet he conducted himſelf 


with a fpirit becoming 155 rank, though not without 


ſome degree of that 8 natural to his age. 
He attempted to reſcue himſelf from the tyranny of 
duke Hugh, who had been appointed his tutor, and 
allowed him little more than the name of king. But, 
after a variety of ſtruggles, he was obliged to make 
peace with his vaſſal, and confirm to him the county 
of Laon“, to which almoſt the whole royal domain 
was reduced, 


Lxwis the Stranger died in 954, and left a ſhadow 
of royalty to his ſon Lothario ; or rather Hugh the 
Great was pleaſed to grant bin the title of king, 
that he himſelf might enjoy the powers. This am- 
bitious nobleman, no leſs formidable than the ancient 
mayors, died in 955. He was ſucceeded in conſe. 
quence and abilities by his ſon Hugh Capet, whom we 
ſhall ſoon ſee on the throne of France, | 


LorRARIO wanted neither courage nor ambition. 
He attempted to recover Lorrain, which had been for 
ſome time in the poſſeſfion of the emperors of Ger- 
many. But Otho II. by an artful ſtroke of policy, 
diſconcerted his meaſures, and ruined his reputation. 
He ceded the diſputed territory to the king's brother 
Charles, on condition that he ſhould hold it as a fief 
of the empire. Lothario, incenſed at this donation, 
by which his brother was benefited at the expence of 


his character, his intereſt, and the honour of his 


crown, afſembled a powerful army, and marched 


5. Aimon. lib. v. 6. Flodoard. Chron. 


7. Aimon. lib. v. 
ſuddenly 
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tuddenly to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he ſurpriſed the 
emperor, and put him to flight, He himſelf was 
vanquiſhed, in his turn, and again viftorious*, But, 


after all, he was obliged to reſign Lorrain, which was 
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divided between his brother Charles and the emperor A. D. 980. 


Otho. 


Lor HARIO died in 986, and was quietly ſucceeded 
by his ſon Lewis V. who governed under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Capet, during a ſhort reign of one year 


and two months, which was one continued ſcene of 


troubles, In him ended the Carlovingians, or the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne, the ſecond race of French 
kings.—The affairs of the empire now claim your at- 
tention, 


| —_— 8 * 


„ rn XVE 


The GERMAN EMrlke and its DEPENDENCIES, 
RomE and the ITALIAN STATES, under Or Ho 
the GREAT, and his Succeſſors of the Houſe of Saxowv. 


THO I, the moſt powerful emperor fince Charle- 
magne, and who had the honour of reuniting 
italy to the imperial dominions, was elected at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 936, by the unanimous conſent of the 
diet there aſſembled, according to the promiſe made 
to his father, Henry the Fowler“. He began his 
| reign 

8, Id. ibid. | 
1. The diets of the German empire were originally the ſame with 


A. D. 987. 
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the national aſſemblies held by the kings of France. They met at 


leaſt once a year, and every freeman had a right to be preſent. They 
were great councils, in which the ſovereign deliberated with his ſub- 
j:&s, concerning their common intereſts. But when the nobles and 
diguified clergy acquired, with the rank of princes, territorial and in- 

e dependent 
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reign with the moſt upright adminiſtration, and ſeem- 
ed deſtrous to live in peace and tranquillity. But his 
quiet was ſoon interrupted by wars both foreign and 
domeſtic, which he had ſufficient abilities to manage, | 
and which terminated in his aggrandizement, - 


Tur Hungarians, according to cuſtom, invaded the 
empire, committing every ſpecies of barbarity. Otho, 
however, ſoon put a ſtop to their ravages. He came 
up with them on the plain of Dortmund, in Weſt- 
phalia, and defeated them with great ſlaughter. But 
the Hungarians were not the only enemy that Otho 
had to encounter. Immediately after his return from 
this victory, he was informed that the Bohemians 
had revolted. Bohemia was then entircly barbarous, 
and moſtly Pagan. Otho, after a variety of ſtrug- 


gles, rendered it tributary to Germany, and alſo 


obliged the inhabitants to embrace Chriſtianity * : 


Ix the mean time the emperor was engaged in many 
diſputes with his own rebellious ſubjects. Arnold, 
duke of Bavaria, being dead, his ſon Everhard refuf- 
ed to do homage to Otho, on pretence that he was 


not his vaſſal, but his ally. This ſtruggle between 


the crown and the great fiefs, between power which 
always ſeeks increaſe, and liberty which aſpires at in- 


dependent jnriſdiction, the diet became an aſſembly of the ſeparate 
ſtates that formed the confederacy of which the emperor was the head; 
and in which, if any member poſſeſſed more than one of thoſe ſtates, 
he was allowed a proportional number of ſuffrages. On the ſame 
principle the imperial cities, as ſoon as they became free, and acquired 
ſupreme and independent juriſdiction within their own. territories, 
were received as members of the diet. Alrum:zus de Camitiis Rom. 
German. Toperii.) The powers of the diet extend to every thing rela- 
tive to the common intereſts of tle Germanic body, as a confederacy, 
but not to the interior government of the different ſtates, unleſs when 
domeſtic diſorders diſturb or threaten the peace of the empire. l 
Abrege. 
- 3» Dubrav. Hip. Bebem. 


dependency, 


Wd ar” WM CF * 
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dependency, for a long time àgitated Europe. It 
ſubſiſted in Spain, whilſt the Chriſtians had to con- 


14 


XVI. 


tend with the diſciples of Mahomet; but after the A. D 937. 


expulſion of the Moors, the ſovereign authority got 
the aſcendant. It was this competition that involv- 
ed France in troubles till the middle of the reign of 
Lewis XI. when the feudal lordſhips were gradually 
ſtript of their power, and the nobles reduced to a de- 
pendence on the prince; that eſtabliſhed in England 


the mixed government, to which we owe our preſent 


greatneſs, and cemented in Poland the liberty of the 
nobles with the ſlavery of the people. The ſame ſpi- 
rit hath, at different times, troubled Sweden and 
Denmark, and founded the republics of Holland and 
Swiſlerland : the fame cauſe hath almoſt every where 
produced different effects! The prerogatives of the 
prince have, in ſome inſtances, as in that of the Ger- 
man empire, been reduced to a mere title, and the 
national union itſelf preſerved only in the obſervance 
of a few inſignificant formalities. The duke of Ba- 
varia was not willing to obſerve even theſe formalities ; 
Otho therefore entered that country with an army, 
expelled Everhard, and beſtowed the duchy upon 
his uncle Bartolf, who willingly did homage for ſuch 
a preſent®. The emperor at the ſame time created 
one of Everhard's brothers count palatine of Bavaria, 
and the other count palatine of the Rhine, 


® 


Tuts dignity of Count Palatine was revived from. 


the counts of the palace of the Roman and French 
emperors. Theſe Palatines were at firſt ſupreme 


judges, and gave judgment in the laſt appeal, in the 


name of the emperor. They were alſo entruſted with 
the e en of the imperial domains/ 


3. Barre, Hiſt. d' Allemagne, tom. u. 


A. D. 938. 
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OrTHno having thus ſettled the internal tranquillity, 
of the einpire, (which, however, was ſoon diſturbed 
by the rebellion of his brother) aſſembled a diet at 
Arenſberg, where among other things it was debated, 
whether inheritance ſhould deſcend in a direct line; 
whether, for example, a grandſon, heir to an elder 
ſon, ſhould ſucceed, on the death of his grand- father, 
in preſerence to his uncles. The diet not being able 
to come to any determination on this point, though 
ſo clear according to our preſent ideas of inheritance, 
it was agreed that the cauſe, which had ſuggeſted the 
doubt, ſhould be decided by duel. An equal num- 
ber of combatants were accordingly choſen on both 
ſides; and the ſuit was determined in favour of the 
grandſon, his champions being victorious “. The 
deciſion by arms was, for once conſiſtent with equity: 
the law is now univerſal, This mode of trial ſoon 
became general over Europe; and under the following 
reign a diet ordained, that doubtful cafes ſhould no 
longer be decided upon oath, but by the ſword, The 
baſe at leaſt were, by that ordinance, deprived of the 
advantages which they might have reaped from per- 
jury, whatever other inconveniencies might attend it“. 
And the regulation itſelf proves the baſeneſs as well 


as the ignorance of the age. 


A. D. 948. 


In order to counterbalance the power of the nobi- 
lity, Otho augmented the privileges of the German 
clergy. He conferred on them duchies and counties, 
with all the rights of other princes and nobles z and, 
like Charlemagne, the founder of that empire, whoſe 
luſtre he reſtored, he propagated Chriſtianity by 
force of arms. He obliged. the Danes to pay him 

4. Id. ibid. © 5. Leg. Langol. lib. ii. 
6. This reaſon is actually aſſigned, in a Barbarian Code, in favour 
of the judicial combat, in caſes where au oath might ſettle the diſpute. 


Leg. Burgund. tit. xlv. 
tribute, 


tribute, and receive baptiſm, as an earneſt of their LETTER 


good behaviour. The Bohemians, as 1 have already VI. 
obſerved, were alſo ſubjected to the ſame conditions.” 2 a 


No 1 did Otho find himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the North, than the South attracted his eye: and a 
| fayourable opportunity now offered of gratifying his 
ambition without injury to his humanity, Italy was 
torn by factions, and ruled by tyrants. Rodolph IT, 
king of the two Burgundies, had dethroned Beren- 
garius, and being himſelf dethroned by Hugh, mar- 
quis of Provence, whoſe ſon Lothario was alſo de- 
throned by Berengarius II. This Berengarius kept 
Adelaida, the widow of Lothario, in confinement. 
She invited Otho to her relief, He entered Italy at 
the head of a powerful army : delivered Adelaida, 
married her, and obliged Berengarius to take an oath A. D. 982. 
of fealty, generouſly leaving him in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom“. 


Tus pleaſure which Otho muſt have received from 
the conqueſt of Italy, was allayed by the revolt of his 
ſon Ludolphus; who, though already declared ſuc- 
ceſſor to the empire, was ſo much chagrined at his fa- 

 ther's ſecond marriage, that he engaged in a rebellion 
againſt him with the duke of Franconia, and other 
German noblemen. Purſued by the vigilance of the 
emperor, Ludolphus took refuge in Ratiſbon, where 
he was ſoon reduced to extremity, At the interceſ- 
ſion of his friends, however, he was permitted to re- 
tire with his followers, He again rebelled; but re- A. D. 955. 
turning ſoon after to a ſenſe of his duty, he took 
an opportunity, when Otho was hunting, to throw- 
himſelf at his feet, and implored forgiveneſs in the 
moſt humiliating 1 « Have pity,” ſaid he, 


* At 3. Flodoard, lib. iv. 
(after 
2 
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PART I. (after a pathetic pauſe) “on your child, who te- 

— 46. turns, like the prodigal ſon, to his father. If you 
& permit him to live, who has fo often deſerved to 
6c die, he will be faithful and obedient for the future, 
e and have time to repent of his folly and ingrati. 
te tude,” The emperor, equally ſurpriſed and af- 
feed at this moving ſpectacle, raiſed his ſon from 
the ground, while the tears trickled from his eyes, 
received him into favour, and forgave all his fol- 
lowers ?. 


— — 


A. D. 959. This young prince afterwards died in Italy, whi- 

| ther he had been ſent by his father, to humble the 

ungrateful Berengarius, who had broke his faith with 

the emperor, and tyrannized over his countrymen, 

The untimely death of Ludolphus, which greatly af- 

feed Otho, gave Berengarius time to breathe, He 

was ſoon abſolute maſter of the ancient kingdom of 

Lombardy, but not of Rome, which was then go- 

verned by OQavianus Sporco, grandſon of the cele- 

brated Marozia, concubine of Sergius III. By the 

great intereſt of his family, he had ; JEM elected pope 

| at the age of eighteen, when he was not even in or- 

ders. "He took the name of John X11. out of reſpe& 

to the memory of his uncle, John Xl, and was the 

| firſt pope who changed his name on his acceſſion to 
the pontificate **, 


THrn1s John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of 
Rome, and conſequently united in the papal chair the 
privilges of both temporal and ſpiritual authority, by 
a right whoſe legality could not be diſputed.” But he 
was young, ſunk in debauchery, and unable to oppoſe 
the tyranny of Berengarius and his ſon Adelbert; he 
on | A. D. 960. therefore conjured Otho «« by the love of God, and 


9. Anaal. Germ, bx Meib, 10. Sigon. Reg Hal. lib. vi. 
i 0 660 
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cc of the holy apoſtles, to come and deliver the Ro- 
«© man church from the fangs of two monſters,” 
This flattering invitation was accompanied with an 
offer of the papal ſanction to the imperial crown, 
and of the kingdom of Lombardy, from the Italian 
ſtates **, 


In compliance with the requeſt of the pope, or ra- 
ther with the occaſion it afforded of gratifying his 
own ambition, the emperor aſſembled a powerful ar- 
my, and marched into Italy, after having convoked 
a diet at Worms, where his ſon Otho, by Adelaida, 
was elected his ſucceſſor ; a neceſſary precaution, in 
thoſe troubleſome times, for ſecuring the crown in a 
family. Berengarius fled before him: he entered 
Pavia without oppoſition, and was crowned king of 
Lombardy at Milan, by the archbiſhop of that city, 
in preſence of the nobility and clergy,* who had for- 
mally depoſed Berengarius. Rome alſo opened its 
gates to Otho : and the pope crowned him emperor of 
the Romans, dignified him with the title of Auguſtus, 
and ſwore allegiance to him on the tomb where the 
body of St. Peter is ſaid to be depoſited 2. The 
emperor at the ſame time confirmed to the Apoſtolic 
Sec the donations made by Pepin and Charlemagne, 
« Saving in all things,” ſays he, “ our authority, 
sand that of our ſon and deſcendants '3;” expreſſions 
by which it appears that, in this grant, Otho reſerv- 
ed to the empire the ſupreme juriſdiction over the 
papal territories. 


Tax emperor next marched in purſuit of Berenga- 


nius, whom he ſeized, and condemaed to perpetual 


impriſonment. Meanwhile the pope, finding that he 
had given himſelf a maſter in a protector, repented of 


11. Didmar. lib. ii. 12. Fr. Hen. Bod. Synt. ex Meib. 
13. Exemplar. Diplom. Otben. ap. Baron. 


. L what 
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what he had done; broke his oath to the emperor, and 
entered into a league with Adelbert, the ſon of Beren- 
garius, though formerly his moſt implacable enemy, 
Otho ſuddenly returned to Rome ; Adelbert fled ; and 


| a council depoſed John XII. for his debaucheries, as 


A. D. 963. 


A. D. 964. 


was pretended, but in reality for revolting againſt the 
emperor, though his licentiouſneſs was ſufficiently 
enormous to render him unworthy of any civil or ee- 


*clefiaſtical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, but a man 


of virtue, was elected his ſucceſſor; and the clergy 
and citizens of Rome took anew the oath of allegiance 
to Otho, and bound themſelves neither to elect nor 
conſecrate a pope without the conſent of the em- 
peror “. 

Bur Otho having occaſion to quell ſome diftur- 
bances in Spoleto, a faction reinſtated John XII. 3 
new council depoſed Leo, and a canon was enacted, 
declaring, that no inferior can degrade a ſupe- 
Tior ;“ by which was meant to be intimated, not 


only that the biſhops and cardinals had no power to 


depoſe a pope, but that the emperor, as a layman, 
owed to the church that very allegiance which he ex- 


acted from her. 


Soo after this revolution, pope John was aſſaſſi- 
nated in the arms of one of his miſtreſſes. His party 
however ftill refuſed to acknowledge Leo, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of Benedict V. who was ac- 
cordingly promoted to the chair of St. Peter. In- 
formed of theſe audacious and faithleſs proceedings, 
Otho marched back to Rome, which he reduced, and 
reſtored Leo VIII. to his dignity. Benedict appeared 
before a council; owned himſelf guilty of uſurpa- 
tion; ſtript himſelf of the pontifical robes ; implored 
compaſſion, and was baniſhed to Hamburgh. Leo 


5 Sigon. lib. Vii. ; 15. Luitprand, lib. vi. 
2 VIII. 
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VIII. with all the clergy and Roman people, made at 
the ſame time a celebrated decree, which was long 
conſidered as a fundamental law of the empire; That 
«© Otho, and his ſucceſſors in the kingdom of Italy, 
« ſhould always have the power of chufing a ſucceſ- 


« for, of naming the pope, and of giving inveſtiture 
&« to biſhops *5,? 


Tux affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Otho re- 


turned to Germany; where he was ſcarce arrived, 
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when the Italians again revolted, and expelled John 4. P. 963. 


XIII. who had been elected in preſence of the impe- 
rial commiſſioners, after the death of Leo VIII. En- 
raged at ſo many inſtances of perfidy, Otho once more 


entered Italy, and marched to Rome, which he treat- 


ed with a ſeverity ſomewhat bordering on revenge, 
but juſtly merited. He baniſhed the conſuls, hanged 
the tribunes, and cauſed the prefect of Rome, who 
aimed at the character of a ſecond Brutus, to be whipt 
naked through the ſtreets on an aſs '7, Theſe ancient 
dignities ſubſiſted only in name, and the people were 
deſtitute of every virtue. They had repeatedly broken 
their faith to the prince, whoſe protection they had 
craved, and to whom they had ſworn allegiance; an 
attempt therefore to reſtore the republic, which had 
at one time been conſidered as the height of patriot- 


iim, was now deſervedly puniſhed as a ſeditious re- 


volt—though a perſon of no leſs eminence than Vol- 
taire ſeems to conſider both in the ſame light, 


ArTER re-eftabliſhing the pope, and regulating 
the police of Rome, Otho retired to Capua, where 
he received ambaſſadors from Nicephorus, the Greek 
emperor, who wanted to renew the old alliance be- 
tween the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, and alſo pro- 
poſed a marriage between his daughter Theophania 


16. Zx:ira?. in Gratiana, ' 17, Sigon. lib, vii. 
L 2 and 


A. D. 906. 


A. D. 967. 
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and Otho's ſon, lately aſſociated with his father in the 
ſupreme power. In the courſe of this negociation, 
however, the Greek grew jealous of the German, and 


ordered the nobles to be aſſaſſinated who came to 


A. D. 968. 


A.D. 970. 


A. D. 974. 


receive the princeſs. Incenſed at ſo enormous a per- 
fidy, Otho directed his generals to enter Calabria, 
where they defeated the Greek army, cut off the noſes 
of their priſoners, and ſent them in that condition to 
Conſtantinople **. 


Bur peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed between the 
two empires. Nicephorus being put to death by his 
ſubjects, John Zimiſces, his ſucceſſor, ſent the prin- 
ceſs Theophania into Italy, where her marriage with 
young Otho was conſummated , and all differences 
happily accommodated. The emperor returned to 
Germany, covered with glory and ſucceſs, and lived 
to enjoy the fruits of his victories two years in his 
native Saxony. He died in 973, after a reign of 
thirty - ſix years; during which, by his generofity and 
courage, he had juſtly acquired the appellation of 
Orno the GREAT, the Conqueror of Italy, and the 
Reſtorer of the empire of Charlemagne. 


OTHno II. ſurnamed the Sanguinary, on account 
of the blood ſpilt under his reign, ſucceeded his father 
at the age of eighteen. His youth occaſioned troubles, 
which his valour enabled him to diſſipate. Henry, 
duke of Bavaria, and ſeveral other noblemen rebel- 
led, but were all reduced in a ſhort time. Denmark 
and Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new 
crimes, offered a theatre for his juſtice. The conſul 
Creſcentius, ſon of the abandoned Theodora, who 
had been concubine to pope John X. revived the pro- 
ject of reſtoring the republic, and cauſed Benedict 
VI. who adhered to the emperor, to be murdered in 
priſon. His faction eleQed Boniface VII. another 


18. Id. ibid. | 19. Annal de I Emp. tom. i. 
| ſaction 
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faction elected Benedict VII. and a third John X XIV. 
who was put to death by Boniface . 


THEsE horrors ſucceeded one another ſo rapidly 
that chronologers have not been able to aſcertain the 
dates, nor hiſtorians accurately to ſettle the names of 
the pontiffs, The pope of one party was the anti- 
| pope of another. But Benedi& VII. and the imperial 
party at laſt prevailing, Boniface went in perſon to 
Conſtantinople, and implored the Greek emperors, 
Baſil and Conſtantine, to come and reſtore the throne 
of the Cæſars in Italy, and deliver the Romans from 
the German yoke *. 


Tarts circumſtance, my dear Philip, merits your 
attention. The popes, in order to increaſe their 
power, had formerly renounced their allegiance to the 
Greeks, and called in the Franks. They afterwards 
had recourſe to the Germans, who confirmed the pri- 
vileges granted them by the French ; and now they 
ſeemed ready to receive their ancient maſters, or ra- 
ther to acknowledge no maſter at all : and hence they 
have been accuſed of boundleſs ambition. But in 
theſe proceedings I can ſee no foundation for ſuch a 
charge. It is natural for man to deſire ſway; and, 
when obtained, to ſeek to increaſe it. When the 
popes were become temporal princes, they would con- 
ſequently ſeek to ſecure and extend their dominion, 
If they had acted otherwiſe, they would not have been 
men. I am much more offended at that dominion of 
blind belief, which they endeavoured to extend over 
the human mind. The one was a generous, the other 
an ignoble ambition; the firſt made only a few men 
change their ſovereign, the latter ſubjected millions 


20. Sigon. lid, vii. X 21. Id. ibid. 
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to a debaſing ſuperſlition, and was neceſſarily accom- 
Rs with hypocriſy and fraud, 


I Have already mentioned, in the hiſtory of 
France, the diſpute about Lorrain, which Otho 1I, 
politically divided with Lothario's brother Charles, 
on condition that the French prince ſhould do homage 
for it after the cuſtom of thoſe times, with bended 
knee, and cloſed hands, That war being finiſhed, 


and the affairs of Germany ſettled, Otho marched 


into Italy, entered Rome without oppoſition, and 
ſeverely chaſtiſed the rebels; but attempting to wreſt 
Calabria from the Greeks, his army was cut in pieces 
by the Saracens, whom the Greeks had called to cheir 
aſſiſtance *. He died ſoon after at Rome, while 
preparing to take revenge on the enemy, 


Oro III. already elected emperor, ſucceeded his 
father at twelve years of age; and his uncle and his 
mother diſputing the adminiſtration, Germany was 
diſquieted by a turbulent regency, while Rome be- 
came a prey to new factions, and the ſcene of new 
crimes, Creſcentius blew again the trumpet of li- 


| berty, and perſuaded the Romans they were till 


free, that he might have it in his power to enſlave 
them, 


Bor when the emperor, who proved a brave and 
enterpriſing prince, came of age, all things were ſoon 
reduced into order, He defeated the Danes, who had 
invaded the empire, and entered into a friendly alli- 
ance with Eric, king of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, on condition that German miſſionaries ſhould be 
allowed to preach the goſpel in his dominions *'; 3 


22. Leo Oſtienſis, lib, ii. 23: Annal. de I Emp. tom. i. 
great 
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great conceſſion in thoſe times, and highly mortify- 
ing to the worſhippers of Odin. 


Tre affairs of the North being ſettled, Otho 
marched into Italy at the interceſſion of John XV. 
who was perſecuted by Creſcentius. Alarmed at the 
name of Otho, which had ſo often proved fatal to 
their confederates, the rebels returned to their duty, 
and Creſcentius was pardoned. But ſcarce had the 
emperor left Rome, when that licentious ſpirit again 
revolted ; expelled Gregory V. the ſucceſſor of John 
XV. and elevated to the papal chair a creature of his 
own, under the name of John XVI. Enraged at this 
freſh inſult, Otho returned with a powerful army to 
Rome, which he took by aſſault ; ordered Creſcentius 
to be beheaded, and the antipope to be thrown from 
the top of the caſtie of St. Angelo, after his eyes had 
been put out, and his noſe cut off“. 


Having thus puniſhed the rebels, reſtored Grego- 
ry, and received anew the allegiance of the citizens of 
Rome, Otho returned to Germany ; whence hg pro- 
ceeded to Poland, which he erected into a kingdom 
at the ſolicitation of the duke Boleſlaus, who did him 
homage, and agreed to hold his dominions as a fief of 
the empire *5, 


Bur the Saracens about this time making an irrup- 
tion into the Campania of Rome, the emperor was 
again obliged to march into Italy. He expelled the 
ravagers, and repaired with a {mall body of troops to 
Rome, where his life was endangered by a conſpiracy ; 
and, while he was aſſembling forces to puniſh the re- 
bels, he is ſaid to have been poiſoned by a pair of 


24- Id. ibid. Heiſe, Hiſt. de ' Emp. tom. i. 25. Baron. 
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gloves ſent him by the widow of Creſcentius, whom 
he had debauched under a promiſe of marriage: . 


THe empire ſuftained a great loſs in the death of 
this prince, who was equally brave, reſolute, and 
juſt; and by a glorious reign of eighteen years, 
changed the ſurname of Infant, which had been gi- 
ven him at his acceſſion, into that of the Wonder of 
the World, 


As Otho III. died without children, a number of 
competitors ſtarted up for the empire, three of whom 
were ſuppoſed alike qualified to wear the imperial 
crown; Henry duke of Bavaria, Herman duke of 
Suabia, and Ekkard marquis of Saxony. But the 


duke of Bavaria being grandſon to Otho II. by the fe- 
male line, was elected in conſequence of his ſuperior 


power, and confirmed and conſecrated under the name 
of Henry Il, 


Tur new emperor had no ſooner ſettled the affairs 
of Germany, and diſconcerted an aſſociation formed 


againſt him by the king of Poland, than he found it 


A. D. oog. 


neceſſary to march into Italy, where Ardouin, mar- 
quis of Ivrea, had aſſumed the ſovereignty. Ardouin 
retired at the approach of Henry, who was crowned 
king of Lombardy at Pavia, by the archbiſhop of 
Milan; but the marquis having ſome partizans in that 


City, they inflamed the populace to ſuch a degree, 


that the emperor was in danger of being ſacrificed to 
their fury. The tumult was at laſt quelled by the 
imperial troops. Thoſe within the city defended the 
palace, while detachments from the camp ſcaled the 
walls, and committed terrible ſlaughter in the ſtreets, 
till Henry ordered them to deſiſt, and retired to the 
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fortreſs of St. Peter. Thither the principal citizens W 
repaired in a body; .implored the emperor's clemency; mere 
proteſted their loyalty, and laid the blame of the ſe- A. D. og. 
dition on the partizans of Ardouin, who had practiſed 
on the ignorance of the vulgar, Henry generouſly 
admitted their apology : © Mercy,” ſaid he, * is my 
« fayourite virtue; and I would much rather find 
« your obedience the reſult of affection than the con- 
« ſequence of fear *.“ | | 


Tux troubles of Germany obliged the emperor to 
leave Italy without viſiting Rome. But theſe being 
quelled, and the king of Poland, who had revolted, 
reduced to obedience, Henry afterwards returned to 
Ttaly, with his wife Cunegunda, and was crowned in St. 
Peter's by Benedict VIII. He at the ſame time de- 
feated Ardouin, who had re- aſſumed the royal au- 
thority in his abſence, and quieted the diſorders of 
Lombardy. 


CLovyeD with ſucceſs, ſick of human greatneſs or 
of the toils of empire, and charmed with the tranquil- 
lity of a monaſtic life, Henry had for ſome time ex- 
preſſed a defire of retiring from the world, and now 
actually took the religious habit, But the abbot of 
St. Vall, when he received the emperor as a brother, 
wiſely impoſed the following command on him. 
“% Monks owe obedience to their ſuperior,” ſaid he: 
“order you to continue at the helm of govern- 
ment *3,”” 


Iv conſequence of this injunftion, Henry conſent- 
ed to wear the crown, and increaſed in proſperity to - 
the hour of his death. Yet he ſeems to have been a 
prince of a weak mind for, beſides his monaſtic whim, 


27. Heiſs, lib. ii. Barre, tom, iii, 28. Annal. de Emp. tom. i. 
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PART I. jt appears that he had made a vow of chaſtity, And, 

when he felt his end approaching, he ſent for the pa. 

rents of his wife Cunegunda, and ſaid, © You gave 

L her to me a virgin, and I reſtore her a virgin . ! 

Can a reſtraint on the natural inclinations be a virtue, 

where their indulgence does not interfere with the wel- 

fare of ſociety ? Do not think ſo. Such a declaration 

from a huſband is ſufficient to make us credit the 

accuſations of adultery laid againſt Cunegunda, 

though ſhe is ſaid to have proved her innocence by 
handling red-hot iron. 


8 


— * 


LETTER XVII. 


ENGLAND, from the Death of ALFRED to the Reign of 
CanuTE the GREAT. 


| 3 NGLAND, my dear Philip, from the reign of 
Amp Alfred to the Daniſh conqueſt, affords few ob- 
jects to arreſt the attention of the ſcholar, the gentle- 
| man, or the politician. Little attention was paid to 
arts or letters; which, with manners, ſuffered a de- 
cline. The conſtitution continued nearly the ſame. 
| A conciſe account of the principal reigns will there- 
fere be ſufficient for your purpoſe; more eſpecially as 
| England, during this period, had no connection with 
| the affairs of the continent. 


| A. D. 901. ALFRED was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the El- 
| der, being the firſt of that name who fat on the Engliſh 
throne. Though inferior to his father in genius and 
erudition, he equalled him in military talents : and 
he had occaſion for them. Ethelwald his coufin-ger- 
man, ſon to king Ethelbert, Alfred's clder brother, 


29. Id. ibid. 
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diſputed the crown, and called inthe Danes to ſup» 2 

port his claim. The death of Ethelwald, who fell in , 
a battle with the Keatiſh men ', decided the quarrel; A. D. 910. 
but Edward's wars with the Danes continued during 

the greater part of his reign, though he was ſucceſsful 

in almoſt every engagement. He died in 925. 


ATHELSTAN, Edward's natural ſon, obtained the A, D. 9ag. 
kingdom, in preference to his legitimate children. As 
he was arrived at an age more ſuited to the cares of 
government, and the nation, expoſed to foreign and 
domeſtic wars, required a prince of vigour and abi- 
lities, the ſtain in his birth was overlooked, 


No ſooner was Athelſtan ſecurely ſeated on the 
throne, than he endeavoured to give it ſtability by 
providing againſt the 1nſurreQions of the domeſtic 
Danes, With this view he marched into Northum- 
berland, their moſt conſiderable ſettlement ; and finds 
ing that they bore with impatience the Engliſh yoke, 
he judged it prudent to confer on Sitheric, a Daniſh 
nobleman, the title of king, and to give him his fiſ- 
ter Editha in marriage, as a farther motive of attach- 
ment, But this policy, though apparently wile, 
proved the ſource of many troubles, 


S1THERIC died within a twelvemonth after his ele- 
vation; and his two ſons, by a former marriage, An- 
laf and Godfrid, founding pretenſions on their fa- 
ther's rank, aſſumed the ſovereignty, without wait y 
ing for the approbation of Athelſtan. But they were 
ſoon expelled by that powerful monarch, who was no 
leſs brave than politic. The former took ſhelter in 
Ireland, the latter in Scotland; where he was pro- 
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PART I. tected for ſome time, by the clemency of Conftats 
Gor tine, who then ſwayed the Scottiſh ſceptre. Conti- 


A. D. 934. 


4. D. 938. 


A. D. 941. 


A. D. 945. 


nually ſolicited, however, and even menaced by the 
Engliſh monarch, Conftantine at laſt promiſed to de- 
liver up his gueſt; but ſecretly deteſting ſuch treach⸗ 
ery, he gave Godfrid a hint to make his eſcape. In- 
cenſed at Conſtantine's behaviour, though the death 
of the fugitive had freed him from all apprehenſions, 
Athelſtan entered Scotland with a numerous army, 
and reduced the Scots to ſuch diſtreſs, that their king 
was happy to preſerve his crown by the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſions . c 


ATHELSTAN afterwards defeated the Scots, Welſh, 
and Danes, in a general engagement at Brunſbury, 
in Northumberland. In conſequence of this victory 
he enjoyed tranquillity during the reſt of his reign, 
He appears to have been one of the moſt able and 
active of our ancient princes: and his memorable law 
for the encouragement of commerce, diſcovers a libe- 
rality of mind worthy of the moſt enlightened ages; 
That a merchant, who had made two voyages, on his 
own account, to diſtant lands, ſhould be admitted io 
the rank of a leſter thane or gentleman *, 


ATHELSTAN was ſucceeded by his brother Ed- 
mund; who, on his acceſſion, met with ſome diſturb- 
ance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he re- 
duced to obedience. He alſo conquered Cumberland 
from the Britons, and conferred that principality on 
Maicolm, king of Scotland, on condition that he 
ſhould do homage to England for it, and protect 
the Northern counties from all future incurſions of the 
foreign Danes“. 


2. Hoveden, | 3. Brompton. 
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- EpmunD's reign was ſhort, and his death violent. 
As he was ſolemnizing a feaſt in Glouceſterſhire, a 
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notorious robber named Leolf, whom he had ſentenced A. D. 948. 


to baniſhment, audaciouſly entered the hall where 
his ſovereign dined, and ſeated himſelf at one of the 
tables, Enraged at ſuch inſolence, Edmund ordered 
him to be ſeized; but obſerving that the ruffian was 
preparing to reſiſt, the indignant monarch ſprung up, 
and catching him by the hair, dragged him out of the 


hall. Meanwhile Leolf having drawn his dagger, 


lifted his arm with a furious blow, and ſtabbed the 
king to the heart, who immediately expired on the 
boſom of his murderer 5. | 


EDMUND left male ifſue ; but as his eldeſt ſon was 
too young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred 
was raiſed to the throne. The beginning of Edred's 
reign, like thoſe of his predeceſſors, was diſturbed by 
the rebellion of the Northumbrian Danes. Though 
frequently humbled, they were never entirely ſub- 


dued, nor had they ever paid a fincere allegiance to 


the Engliſh crown. Their obedience laſted no longer 
than the preſent terror. Edred, inſtructed by expe- 
rieace, took every precaution to prevent their future 
inſurrections. He ſettled Engliſh garriſons in their 
moſt conſiderable towns, and placed over them an 
Engliſh governor, to watch their motions, and check 
the firſt appearance of revolt. He alſo obliged Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, to renew his homage for 
Cumberland é. | 


Bur Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay 
under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and had 
blindly delivered over his conſcience to the guidance 
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PART I. of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, commonly called 
——— St. Dunſtan, whom he advanced to the higheſt offices 
of ſtate, and who concealed beneath an appearance of 
ſanctity the moſt inſatiable and inſolent ambition. In 
order to impoſe on the credulity of mankiad, this de- 
ſigning monk had long ſecluded himſelf from the world 
in a miſerable cell, where he is ſaid to have had fre- 
quent conflicts with the Devil; until one day, when 
the Infernal Spirit attempting to ſeduce him in the 
ſhape of a woman, Dunſtan ſeized him by the noſe 
with a pair of red-hot pincers, and held him till the 
whole neighbourhood reſounded with his bellowings?, 
Satan, thus vanquiſhed, durſt never more ſhew his 
face. This ſtory, and others of a like nature, then 
ſeriouſly believed, obtained the abbot a reputation, 
both with prince and people, which no real piety or 
virtue could poſhbly have procured him. Soon after 
his return from ſolitude, he was placed by Edred 
at the head of the treaſury; and, ſenſible that he 
owed his advancement ſolely to the opinion of his 
auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a friend to the rigid 
monaſtic rules, which about this time began to pre- 
vail, and by which monks were excluded from all 
commerce with the world and with women. He in- 
| troduced them into the convents of Glaſtonbury and 
| Abingdon, and endeavoured to render them univerſal 
in the kingdom“. | 


| A won here of the monaſtic life. 


| THERE had been monaſteries in England from the 
firſt introduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons, 
and theſe eſtabliſhments had been greatly multiplied 
by the miſtaken piety of the Engliſh princes and 
nobles, who ſought to bribe Heaven by donations to 


7. Oſberne, in Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. 8. Id. ibid. 
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the church. But the monks had hitherto been a ſpe» LETTER 
cies of ſecular prieſts, who were at liberty either to 2 , 
marry or continue fingle, and who lived after the 
manner of our preſent canons or prebendaries. They 
both intermingled with the world, in ſome d , 
and endeavoured to render themſelves uſeful to it, A 
ſuperſtitious devotion, however, had produced in Italy 
a new ſpecies of monks, who ſecluded themſelves en- 
tirely from tlie world, renounced all claim to li- 
berty, and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſ- 
tity. Dunſtan laid hold of this circumſtance to com- 
mence reformer, The popes had favoured the doc- 
trine from motives of general policy, as detaching 
the eccleſiaſtical from the civif power: the abbot em- 
braced it for his own aggrandiſement. Celibacy was 
therefore extolled as the univerſal duty of prieſts; 
and, in England, the minds of men were already pre- 
pared for ſuch an innovation, though it militates 
againſt the ſtrongeſt propenſities in human nature, 


Tux firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the Sax- 
ons had carried to the moſt extravagant height the 
praiſes of inviolable chaſtity ; the pleaſures of love 
had been reprenſented as incompatible with Chriſtian 
perfection; and an abſtinence from all commerce 
with the ſofter ſex, certainly the higheſt act of ſelf- 
denial, was deemed a ſufficient atonement for the : 
greateſt enormities. It therefore naturally followed, 
as a conſequence of this doctrine, That thoſe who of- 
ficiated at the altar ſhould at leaſt be free from ſach 
pollution. And Dunſtan and his reformed monks 
knew well how to avail themſelves of theſe popular 
topics, and ſet off their own character to the beſt ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, their rivals the ſecular 
clergy, who were numerous and rich, and poſſeſſed 
of the eccleſiaſtical dignities, defended themſelves 
with vigour, and boldly maintained the ſanctity of 
the 
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the inſtitution of marriageꝰ. The whole nation was 


— thrown into a ferment. 


In the mean time, the power of the monks re- 


A. D. 955- ceĩ ved a check by the death of Edred, the dupe of their 


ambition. He left children; but in an infant ſtate; 
the crown was therefore conferred on Edwy, his 
nephew, ſon to Edmund, his brother and predeceſ- 


ſor . 


Turs prince, who was only ſeventeen years of age 
at his accefiion, poſſeſſed an elegant perſon, and the 
moſt amiable and pronifing virtues. But neither the 
graces of his figure, nor the accompliſhments of 
his mind, could ſcreen him from the fury of the 
monks, whom he unhappily offended in the begin- 
ning of his reign, The beautiful Elgiva, his ſecond 
or third couſin, had made an impreſſion on the ſuſ- 
ceptible heart of Edwy; and, as he was at an age 
when the tender paſſions are moſt keenly felt, he ven- 
tured to marry her, though within the degrees of affi- 
nity prohthited by the church, The auſterity of the 


monks made them particularly violent on this occa- 


fion : the king therefore entertained a ſtrong averſion 
againſt them, and determined to oppoſe their project 
of expelling the ſeculars from the convents. But he 
had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhneſs, in provoking 
ſuch dangerous enemics. On the day of his corona- 
tion, while the nobility, aſſembled in the great hall, 
were indulging themſelves in riot and diſorder, after 
the example of their German anceſtors, Edwy, at- 
trated by the gentler pleaſures of love, retired to 
the queen's apartment, and gave looſe to his fond- 
neſs, which was hut feebly checked by the preſence 


g. Spelm. Con. vol. i. o. Cbron. Sax. 
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of her mother. Dunſtan conjeQured the reaſon of 


the king's abſence; and carrying along with him Odo, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, over whom he had gained 
an abſolute aſcendant, he burſt into the royal privacy; 
upbraided Edwy of laſciviouſneſs, tore him from the 
arms of his conſort, and puſhed him back ignomini- 
ouſly into the company of the nobles, loading the 
queen with the moſt opprobrious epithets “. 


Troucn Edwy was young, and had the prejudices 
of the age to encounter, he found means to re- 
venge this public inſult. He accuſed Dunſtan of mal- 
verlation in office, while at the head of the treaſury ; 
and as that miniſter did not clear himſelf of the 
charge, the king baniſhed him the realm. But Dun- 
ſtan's party were not idle during his abſence. They 
poiſoned the minds of the people to ſuch a degree by 
declamations againſt the king, and panegyrics on the 
abbot's ſanclity, that the royal authority was deſpiſ- 
ed, and ſtill more outrageouſly inſulted. Archbiſhop 
Odo ordered the queen to be ſeized; and after her 
face had been ſeared with a red-hot iron, in order to 
deſtroy that fatal beauty which had enſnared the king, 
ſhe was carried into Ireland, there to remain in per- 
petual exile ??, 


Epwy finding reſiſtance ineffectual, was obliged 


to conſent to a divorce, which was pronounced by the 
imperious Odo, But theſe were not the only evils 
which attended-this unfortunate prince and his con- 
ort. The amiable Elgiva was made priſoner by her 
perſecutors, and cruelly murdered in returning to the 
embraces of the king, whom ſhe Rill conſidered as her 
huſband, Nothing leſs than her death could ſatisfy 


11. Gul. Malmef. Ib. ii. 12. Oſherne, ubi ſup. 
Vor. I. M the 
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the archbiſhop and the monks, Edwy was dethron- 
ed by the ſame influence, in order to make room for 
his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen years of age. 
Dunſtan returned to England, and took upon him the 
government of the young king and his party. He 
was firſt. inſtalled in the ſee of Worceſter, next in that 
of London, and afterwards in that of Canterbury; 
of all which he long kept poſſeſſion. In the mean 
time the unhappy Edwy was excommunicated, and 
purſued by his enemies with unrelenting vengeance “!. 
But his death ſoon freed them from all inquietude, and 
left Edgar in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 


Tux reign of Edgar is one of the moſt fortunate in 
the Engliſh annals. Though he aſcended the throne 
in early youth, he ſoon diſcovered an excellent capa- 
city for government. He ſhewed no averſion againſt 
war: he took the wiſeſt precautions for public ſafety; 
and, by his vigilance and foreſight, he was enabled 
to indulge his natural inclination for peace. He 
maintained a body of troops in the North, to keep the 
mutinous Northumbrians in awe, and to repel the 
inroads of the Scots, He alſo built and ſupported a 
powerful navy; and, in order to habituate the ſea- 
men to the practice of their profeſſion, as well as to 
intimidate his enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons 


off the coaſts of his kingdom, and commanded them 


to make by turns the circuit of his dominions, The 
foreign Danes durſt not approach a country which 
was ſo ſtrongly defended : the domeſtic Danes ſaw 


deſtruction to be the inevitable conſequence of inſut- 
rection; and the princes of Wales, of Scotland, and 


even of Ireland, were happy to appeaſe ſo potent a 
"monarch by ſubmiſſions . 


13. Brompton. 14. Spelm. Conc, vol. i. 
Bur 
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maintained his authority at home, and preſerved pub 


lic tranquillity, was paying court to Dunſtan and the 
monks, who had violently placed him on the throne, 
and whoſe claim to ſuperior ſanctity gave them an aſ- 
cendant over the people, He favoured their ſcheme 
of reformation, as it was called, but in reality of diſ- 
poſſeſſing the ſecular canons of the monaſteries : he 
conſulted them in the adminiſtration of all eceleſiaſti- 
cal, and even of many civil affairs; and although the 
vigour of his genius prevented him from being en- 
tirely guided by them, he took care never to difoblige 
them. Hence he is repreſented by the monkiſh writ- 
ers not only as a warrior and a politician, a character 
which he ſeems to have merited, but alſo as a ſaint 
and a man of virtue, though he was licentious in the 
higheſt degree, and violated every law human and 
divine. His very amours are a compound of barba- 
rity and brutality. He broke into a convent, carried 
off a nun by force, and even committed violence on 
her perſon '5, Struck alſo with the charms of a no- 
bleman's daughter, in whoſe houſe he was entertain- 
ed, he demanded that ſhe ſhould pals that very night 
with him, without once conſulting the young lady's 
inclinations**, But his moſt remarkable amour was 
with the beautiful Elfrida; and, as it is connected 
with the hiſtory of the following reign, I ſhall 
relate it circumſtantially, It will give you at once an 


idea of the manners of the age, and of the character of 
Edgar. 


15. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. ii. . 

16. This demand was made to the mother, who being a woman of 
virtue, ſent ſecretly to the king's bed, inftead of her daughter, her maid 
Fifledaz with whem Edgar paſſed the night ſo much to his ſatisfaction, 
that be not ouly forgave the old lady for her pious deceit, but transferred 


his love to Elficda, who became his favourite miſtreſs.” Gul. Malmeſ. 
abi ſup, 
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Eryr1Da, the only daughter and ſole heireſs of 
Olgar, earl of Devonſhire, though educated in the 
country, and a ſtranger at court, had filled all Eng- 
land with the reputation of her beauty. Edgar, who 
was never indifferent to any report of this kind, ſent 
Athelwold, his favourite, to ſee if the young lady 
was indeed as fair as fame had repreſented her. Athel- 
wold no ſooner ſaw Elfrida than he was inflamed with 
love, and determined to ſacrifige to it his fidelity to 
his maſter : he therefore told Edgar, on his return, 
that the fortune and quality of Elfrida alone had been 
the cauſe of the adulation paid her; and that her 
charms, ſo far from being extraordinary, would have 
been entirely overlooked in a woman of inferior con- 
dition. But,“ added he, when he found he had 


blunted the edge of the king's curiofity, ** though ſhe 


ce has nothing to claim the attention of a ſovereign, 
« her immenſe wealth would, to a ſubject, be a ſuf- 
cc cient compenſation for the homelineſs of her per- 
« fon; and, although it could never produce on me 
ce the illuſion of beauty, it might make _ a con- 
c yenient wife!“ 


Epo, glad of an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
favourite's fortune, not only gave his approbation to 
the projected match, but forwarded its ſucceſs by re- 
commending him in the warmeſt manner to the earl 
of Devonſhire; ſo that Athelwold was ſoon made 
happy in the poſſeſſion of his beloved Elfrida. Dread- 
ing, however, the eyes of the king, he ſtill found 
ſome pretence for detaining his wife in the country. 
But all his precautions were inſufficient to conceal 
his amorous treachery, Royal favourites are never 


without enemies: Edgar was ſoon informed of the 


truth; but before he would execute vengeance on 


Athel wold's perfidy, he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf 


fully in regard to Elfrida's beauty, He therefore 
2 told 
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told his deceiver, That he intended to pay him a viſit LETTER 
at his caſtle, and be introduced to his wife, whoſe —— 
beauty he had formerly heard ſo much praiſed. Athel- 
wold was thunderſtruck at the propoſal ; but, as he 
could not refuſe ſuch an honour, he only begged leave 
to go a few hours before his royal gueſt, that he 
might make proper preparations for his reception. 
On his arrival, he fell at his wife's feet; diſcovered 
the whole ſecret, and conjured her, if ſhe valued 
cither her own honour or his life, to diſguiſe as much 
as poſſible that fatal beauty which had tempted him 
to deceive his prince and friend. Elfrida promiſed 
compliance, though nothing appears to have been far- 
ther from her thoughts. She adorned her perſon with 
the moſt exquiſite art, and called forth all her charms; 
not deſpairing, it ſhould ſeem, yet to reach that ex- 
alted ſtation of which Athelwold's fondneſs had de- 
prived her. The event was anſwerable to her wiſhes : 
ſhe excited at once in Edgar's boſom the warmeſt love, 
and the keeneſt deſire of revenge. The king, however, 
who could diſſemble thoſe paſſions, as well as feel 
them, beheld herwith ſeeming indifference; andhaving 
ſeduced Athelwold into a wood, under pretence of 
hunting, he ſtabbed him with his own hand, took AL 
frida to court, and ſoon after publicly married her v. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
' 
1 
g 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THr1s reign is remarkable for the extirpation of 
wolves from England. Edgar took great pleaſure in 
purſuing thoſe ravenous animals: and when he found 
they had all taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts 
of Wales, he changed the tribute of money impoſed 
on the Welch princes by Athelſtan, into an annual tri. 
bute of three hundred head of wolves u; a policy 
which occaſioned fo much diligence in hunting them, 
that the breed ſoon became extinct in the iſland, 


17, Gul. Malmeſ. Hoveden, Brompton, ubi ſup. 
is. Jul. Malmeſ. lib, ii. 
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| Epcar was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, eom- 
monly called the Martyr, whom he had by his firft 


wife, the daughter of earl Ordmer, 


THe ſucceſſion of Edward did not take place with- 
out much oppoſition. Elfrida, his ſtep-mother, had 
a ſon named Ethelred, only ſeven years old, whom 
ſhe attempted to raiſe to the throne, But the princi- 
pal nobility, dreading her imperious temper, oppoſed 
a meaſure which muſt increaſe her authority, if not 
put her 1n poſſeſſion of the regency ; and Dunſtan, to 


whom it was of great importance to have a king fa- 


vourable to his cauſe, reſolutely crowned and anointed 
Edward, over whom he had already gained an ab- 
ſolute aſcendant. His ſhort reign was remarkable for 
nothing but a continual ſtruggle between the monks 
and the ſecular clergy. He was treacherouſly mur- 
dered at the inſtigation of Elfrida, in order to make 
room for her ſon Ethelred. 

Sooꝝ after the acceſſion of Ethelred, a prince with- 
out courage or capacity, England was viſited anew 


by the Danes. The wiſe regulations of Alfred, and 


the yalour of his immediate ſucceſſors had long de- 
terred thoſe ravagers from approaching the Britiſh 
ſhores; and their ſettlement in France had required, 
for a time, moſt of their ſuperfluous hands, But a 
new race of men having now ſprung up in the northern 


regions, who could no longer diſburden themſelves 


A. D, 991. 


dom 9. 


on Normandy, and England being no longer govern» 
ed by an Elfred or an Edgar, they ventured to renew 
their depredations. Ethebred, inſtead of rouſing 
his people to defend with courage their prince and 
their property, meanly compounded with the enemy 
for his ſafety, by A them to depart the king» 


THAT 
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Tuar ſhameful expedient, which invited aſſail- LETTER 
ants inſtcad of repelling them, was attended with the SS , 
ſucceſs that might have been expected; the Danes 
again returned, and were again bribed todepart. In 
the mean time Ethelred, from a policy incident to 
weak princes, embraced the cruel reſolution of maſ- 
ſacring the Danes throughout all his dominions. Se- 
cret orders were accordingly given to commence the 
execution on the ſame day, and all the Danes were 
deſtroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, ſiſter to A. D. 1003. 
the king of Denmark, who had married earl Paling, 
and embraced. Chriſtianity, was ſeized and put to 
death by Ethelred, after having ſeen her huſband and 
children butchered before her face *?, 


Tx1s unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of 
deſpair, that her murder would ſoon be revenged by 
the total ruin of the Engliſh nation. Never was pro- 
phecy better fulfilled, nor ever did barbarous policy 
prove more fatal to its projectors. Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, breathing vengeance for the ſlaughter of 
his countrymen, landed ſpeedily in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, and deſolated the whole kingdom with fire and 
ſword, The Engliſh, ſenſible what they had to ex- 
pect from a barbarous and enraged enemy, attempted 
ſeveral times to make a ſtand; but they were ſuc- 
ceſſively betrayed by Alferic and Edric, governors of 
Mercia. The baſe and imprudent expedient of money 


A.D. 1003. 


20. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. ii. Hen. Hunt, lib. vi. Contrary to the teſti- 
mony of moſt of dur old Engliſh hiſtorians, who repreſent the maſſacre 
of the Danes as univerſal, Wallingford, (p. 548.) ſays that it aſſected 
only a military body in the pay of the kiag, diſperſed over the country; 
decome infolent in an uncommon degree, and in ſome meaſure maſters 
of the kingdom; which, inſtead of protecting, they often ravage:, in 

conjunction with the foreign Danes. After ſo great av elapſe of time, 
it is impoſſible to decide upon the matter with certainty ; but as the 
kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia were chiefly peopled with 
Danes, Walingford's account ſeems moſt probable, 


if was 
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was again tried, till the nation was entirely drained 
of its treaſure, but without effect. The Danes con- 
tinued their ravages; and Ethereld, equally afraid of 
the violence of the enemy and the treachery of his 
own ſubjeas, fled over to his brother-in-law, Rich- 
ard duke of Normandy, who received him with a ge- 
neroſity that does honour to his memory *. 


Swzyn died ſoon after Ethelred left England, and 


befots he had time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his newly 


acquired dominions, Ethelred was recalled 5 but his 
miſcondu@ was incurable, On reſuming the govern- 
ment, he diſcovered the ſame incapacity, indolence, 
cowardice, and credulity, which had ſo often ex- 
poſed him to the inſults of his enemies : and the Eng- 
liſh found in Canute, the ſon and ſucceilor of Sweyn, 
an enemy no leſs terrible than his father. An army 
was afſembled againſt him under the command of 
Edric and prince Edmond. Edric, whom the infatu- 
ated king ftill truſted, continued his perfidious ma- 
chinations. After endeavouring in vain to get the 
priace into his power, he found means to diſſipate the 
army, and then openly revolted to Canute with forty 


veſſels**, 


NoTwI1THSTANDING this misfortune, Edmond, 
whoſe intrepidity never failed him, collected the 
remaining force of the kingdom, and was ſoon in a 
condition to give the enemy battle. But the king had 
ſo often experienced the perfidy of his ſubjects, that 


he had loſt all confidence in them: he therefore refuſ- 


ed to take the field; ſo that the prince's vigorous mea- 
ſures were rendered altogether ineffectual, the army 
being diſcouraged by the timidity of their ſovereign. 
As the North had already ſubmitted to Canute's 


21. Hen. Hunting. lib. vi. 232. Gul, Malmeſ. lib. ii, 
power, 
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power, Edmond retired to London, determined there 
to maintain the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. In 
the mean time his father died, after an 33 
reign of thirty-five years. | 


ETHELRED left two ſons by his firſt marriage : 
Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Ca- 
nute afterwards murdered, His two ſons by the ſe- 
cond marriage, Alfred and Edward, were conveyed 
into Normandy by queen Emma, immediately after 
the death of their — | 


Lane * 1 the name : of Ironſide from 
his hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abilities ſuf- 
ficient to have ſaved his country; not only from ſink- 
ing under its preſent calamities, but even to have raiſ- 


ed it from that abyſs of miſery into which it was al- 


ready fallen, had the Engliſh, among their other 


misfortunes, not been infected with treachery and 


diſloyalty. But theſe rendered his beſt concerted 
ſchemes abortive, and his nobleſt efforts fruitleſs. 
The traitor Edric pretended to return to his duty; 
and, as Edmond had no general in whom he could 
repoſe more confidence, he gave him a conſiderable 
command in the army. A battle was ſoon after 
fought at Affington in Eſſex. Edric deſerted to the 
enemy, in the beginning of the day, and occafioned 
the total defeat of the Engliſh army, with a great 
ſlaughter of the nobility. 


Tux indefatigable Edmond, however, had ſtill re- 
ſources, He aſſembled a new army at Glouceſter, 
and was again in a condition to diſpute the field ; 
when the Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally tired 
of the ſtruggle, obliged their kings to come to terms. 
The kingdom was divided between them by treaty, 
Canute reſerved to himſelf the northern diviſion ; 

Mercia, 
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' PART). Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, which 
ro he had entirely ſubdued : the ſouthern parts were left 
J to Edmond, who ſurvived the treaty. only a. month, 
A. P. 1017. He was murdered at Oxford by two of his chamber- 
lains, accomplices of Edric, whole treachery made 
way for the acceſſion of Canute the Dane to the throne 
of England 33; Edwin and Edward, the ſons of Ed- 
mond, being yet in their infancy. FH 
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FRANCE from the Accksslox of HUGH CAPET, 7: 
the IN VASION of ENGLAND by WILLIAM Duke of 
NoRMANDY. 


LETTER HILE England changed its line of ſovereigns, 
XVIII. 

and Germany its form of government, 

A. D. 987. France alſo had changed its reigning family, and was 

become, like Germany, a government entirely feu- 

dal. Each province had its hereditary counts or 

dukes. He who could only ſeize upon two or three 

ſmall villages, paid homage to the uſurper of a pro- 

vince; and he who had only a caſtle, held it of the 

poſſeſſor of a town. The kingdom was a monſtrous 
aſſemblage of members, without any compact body, 


OF the-princes, or nobles, who held immediately 
of the crown, Hugh Capet was not the leaſt power- 
ful. He poſſeſſed the dukedom of France, which 
extended as far as Touraine : he was alfo count of 
Paris ; and the vaſt domains which he held in Picardy 
and Champagne, gave him great authority in thoſe 
provinces, He therefore ſeized the crown on the 


in 22. Gul, Malmef, Hen, Hunting. abi fup. 


death 


death of Lewis V. and brought more ſtrength to it — 
than he derived from it; for the royal domain was 
: now reduced to the cities of Laon and r ls with A. D. 983. 
a few other e aro territories * . 


THE right of ſucceſſion belonged to Charles, duke 
of Lorrain, uncle to Lewis V. but the condition of 
vaſſal of the empire appeared to the French nobility 


ſ a ſufficient reaſon for excluding him, and Hugh Ca- 
pet ſecured the favour of the clergy by reſigning to 
TM them the abbies which had been hereditary in his fa- 


mily. An extreme devotion, real or aſſumed, re- 
commended him to the people ; and particularly; his 
veneration for reliques. Force and addreſs ſeconded 
his ambition, and the national averſion againſt his 
rival completed its ſucceſs. He was acknowledged in 
an aſſembly of the nobles: he was anointed at Rheims; 
and he farther eſtabliſhed his throne, by aſſociatin 
his ſon Robert in the government of the kingdom, A. D. 388. 
and veſting him with thoſe enſigns of royalty, which 
he prudently denied himſelf, as what might give um- 
brage to men who were lately his equals 2. 


In the mean time the duke of Lorrain entered 
France; made himſelf maſter of Laon by aſſault, and A. D. 98g. 
of Rheims, by the treachery of, archbiſhop Arnold, 
his relation, But this unhappy prince was afterwards 
himſelf betrayed by the biſhop of Laon, and made 
priſoner for life 3, 


A coune1l, was aſſembled for the trial of Arnold. 
He was degraded; and Gerbert, a man of learning 
and genjus, who had been tutor to the emperor Otho 
III. and to the king's ſon, Robert, was elected arch- 


1, Glab, Hift, ſui Temp, 2. Id. ibid. 
yo Sigeberti, Chren, 
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PART 1. biſhop of Rheims. But the court of Rome not being 
= conſulted in this tranſaction, the election was declar- 
| ed void : Arnold was re-eſtabliſhed, and Gerbert de- 
poſed, The firſt, however, remained in priſon till 
the death of Hugh Capet, who was more afraid of 

Arnold's intrigues than of the thunder of the Vati- 
can+; while the ſecond, having found an aſylum in 
the court of his pupil Otho, became archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, and afterwards pope, under the name of 


Sylveſter II. 


NoTHiXxG elſe memorable happened during the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who conducted all his affairs 
with great prudence and moderation; and had the ſin- 
gular honour of eſtabliſning a new family, and in 
fome meaſure a new form of government, with few 

| circumftances of violence, and without ſhedding blood. 
| A.D. 996. He died in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 
eighth of his reign, and was quietly ſucceeded by his 
ſon Robert; a prince of a leſs vigorous genius, though 
not of a leſs amiable diſpoſition, 


THE moſt remarkable circumſtance in the reign of 
Robert, and the moſt worthy of our attention, is his 
| excommunication by the pope. This prince had eſ- 
= pouſed Bertha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a 
n marriage not only lawful according to our preſent 
| ideas of things, and juſtified by the practice of all na- 
tions, ancient and modern, but neceſſary to the wel- 

fare of the ſtate, ſhe being the ſiſter of Rodolph, 
king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among their other 
uſurpations, had about this time made a ſacrament 
of marriage, and laid the moſt eſſential of civil en- 
gagements under ſpiritual prohibitions, which ex- 


4. Id. ibid. 
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tended even to the ſeventh degree of conſanguinity, LETTER 


The popes politically arrogated to themſelves a ſpe- 
cial juriſdiQion over this firſt object of ſociety, and 
that on which all the reſt hang, Gregory V. there- 
fore undertook to diſſolve the marriage between 
Robert and Bertha, though it had been authoriſed by 
ſeveral biſhops; and in a council held at Rome, with- 
out examining the cauſe, and without hearing the 
parties, he publiſhed, with the moſt deſpotic autho- 
rity, an imperious decree, which ordered the king 
and queen to be ſeparated, under peril of excommu- 
nication. And all the biſhops who had countenanced 
the pretended crime, were ſuſpended from their func- 
tioas, until ſuch time as they ſhould make ſatisfaction 
to the Holy See 5, 


RontrT, however, perſiſted in keeping his wife, 
and thereby incurred the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion; which, according to cardinal Peter Damien, 
an hiſtorian of thoſe times, had ſuch an effect on the 
minds of men, that the king was abandoned by all his 
courtiers, and even by his own domeſtics, two ſer- 
vants excepted. And theſe threw to the dogs all the 
victuals which their maſter left at meals, and-purifi- 
ed, by fire, the veſſels in which he had been ſerved : 
ſo fearful were they of what had been touched by an 
excommunicated perſon ?! The ſame credulous au- 
thor adds, that the queen was brought to-bed of a 


5. Glab. Hift. ſai Temp. 


6. Let us not however, with certain ſarcaſtical hiſtorians, repreſent 


this mode of inſpiring religious terrors as an iuvention of the Chriſtian 
prieſthood, For Cæſar tells us that, among the ancient Gauls, if any 
one, whether magiſtrate or private perſon, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
| ſentence of the Druids, he was iaterdicte the ſacrifices ; and that, while 
under ſuch probibition, all men ſeuancd him, leſt they ſhould /ufer by the 
contagion of his im piety. (Cæſar, Bell. Gul. lib. vi.) The power of xzxcom- 
MUNICATION, or the authority of excluding the vicious and refractory 
from religious privileges, is neceſſary indeed to every body of prieſts, But it 
ought to extend no farther z to ect no legal right, nor any civil privilege, 
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PART IL. monſter, which had a neck and head like a gooſe; 


a certain proof 'and puniſhment of inceſt !—But, as 
Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, there was nothing 
monſtrous in all this affair, but the inſolence of the 
pope, and the weakneſs of the king; who giving way 


to ſuperſtitious terrors, or afraid of civil commo- 


tions, at laſt repudiated his wife Bertha, and mar- 
ried Conſtance, daughter to the count of Arles, in 
whom he found an imperious termagant, inſtead of 
an amiable conſort, Gregory alſo obliged him to re- 
ſtore the traitor Arnold to the ſee of Kheims “. 


In the mean time Robert had it in his power to 
have been maſter of the popes, if he had poſſeſſed the 
ambition and the vigour neceſſary for ſuch an enter- 
prize. After the death of Henry II. the laſt empe- 


A. D. 1023. ror of the houſe of Saxony, the Italians, fick of the 


German dominion, offcred their crown, and the im- 
perial dignity, to the king of France. Robert, how- 
ever, had the reſolution to refule it: and not only 


his own ſubjects, but Europe in general was ſoon 


convinced that he had acted wiſely ; for thoſe who 
made the propoſal, afterwards deſerted the perſon 
who accepted it 5. 


THe latter years of Robert's reign were rendered 
very unhappy by the diſorders of his family. Un- 
fortunate in the death of his eldeſt ſon Hugh, whom 
he had aſſociated in the ſovereignty, his queen Con- 
ſtance, whoſe haughtineſs was altogether inſupport- 
able, attempted to regulate the ſucceſſion, Having an 
averſion againſt her ſon Henry, ſhe wanted to place 
her younger ſon Robert on the throne, But the king, 
by the advice of his parliament, confirmed the ſuc- 
ceſſion to Henry, his eldeſt ſurviving ſon. Provok- 


7 Amon. Hip. lib, Vs 8. Id. ibid. 
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ed at this meaſure, the queen wanted to embroil the 
brothers ?; but they, being united by a fincere friend- 
ſhip, withſtood all her irritations. At length, be- 
come equally the objects of her hatred, they retired 
from court, and took arms in order to obtain a ſepa-' 
rate eſtabliſhment, In the mean time the king died, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry. 


THERE 1s not any monarch in the French hiſtory 
more generally, or more highly commended than 
Robert, notwithſtanding his weakneſs of temper, or 
on whoſe death the lamentations of all ranks of people 
were louder or more fincere. The monks ſpoke the 
ſenſe of the whole nation, when they deplored him in 
theſe words: We have loſt a father, who governed 
ce us in peace, We lived under him in ſecurity ; for 
ce he did not oppreſs, or ſuffer oppreſſion : we loved 
ee him, and there was nobody whom he feared “.“ 


HE NRV I. was twenty-ſeven years of age at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, and with all the ſpirit of a 
young man, he had the ſagacity and prudence of one 
more advanced in years; without which, the crown 
would have been ſhaken from his head, almoſt as ſoon 
as it was placed there, His mother Conſtance, who 
hated him, as has been obſerved, and who was ambi- 
tious ſtill to govern, had drawn over to her party a 
number of lords and biſhops, under pretence of ſup- 
porting the cauſe of her younger ſon Robert, Hen- 
ry, therefore after ſome ineffectual ſtruggles, was 
obliged to take refuge in Normandy, where he was 
received with all poſſible reſpe& by duke Robert; who 
aſſured him, that the treaſures and forces of the 
duchy were at his diſpoſal, Nor were theſe mere 
expreſſions of civility : an army of Normans entered 


9. Glab. Ii. ſui Lp. 70. Helgaldus. Glab. ubi ſup, 
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France on one fide, while the king and the royal 
party invaded "it on the other. The queen dowager 
and her faction were humbled, and Henry recovered 
all that he had loſt. But although this conteſt end- 
ed gloriouſly for the king, it proved hurtful to the 
monarchy ; for as the ſucceſs of the war was princi- 
pally owing to the duke of Normandy, Henry add- 


ed to his duchy Giſors, Chaumont, Pontoiſe, and 


A. D. 1035. 


that part of the Vexin which yet remained to the 
crown“. 


Tux next affair of importance that occupied the 
king's attention was the ſucceſſion to the duchy of 
Normandy. Duke Robert had thought fit, in com- 
pliance with the faſhionable devotion of thoſe times, 
to make a pilgrimage to jeruſalem. But before his 
departure, as he was a prudent prince, though now 
old and ſuperſtitious, he aſſembled his nobles; and, 
informing them of his pious purpoſe, the length of 
the journey, and the dangers to which he muſt be 
expoſed, he engaged them to {wear allegiance to his 
natural ſon William, whom he tenderly loved, and 
intended for his ſucceſſor, as he had no legitimate 
iſſue. He alſo recommended the guardianſhip of this 
fon, who was only nine years of age, to two perſons 
in whom he placed the greateſt confidence; Henry I. 
king of France, and Alain duke of Bretagne “. 
But theſe precautions did not prevent many diſor- 
ders, which a mind not hoodwinked by ſuperſtition 
muſt have foreſeen ; ariſing from the habitual turbu- 
lency of the great, the illegitimacy of William, and 
the claims from other branches of the ducal family. 


RoBRRT died, as he had apprehended, in his pil- 
grimage; and left hjs ſoa rather the heir of his wiſhes 


11. Gul. Gemet. lib. vi. 32. Id. ibid. 
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than of his dominions. The ticentious nobles, freed. LETTER 


from the awe of ſovereign authority, broke out into 
perſonal quarrels, and made the whole duchy a ſcene 
of war and devaſtation. Alain duke of Bretagne 
came to appeaſe their animoſities; but being very 
roughly treated, he returned home, and was ſoon af- 
ter carried off by ſlow poiſon, ſuppoſed to have been 
given him in Normandy. Various pretenders aroſe to 
the ſucceſſion 3 and the king of France, forgetting, 
what he owed to Robert, ſeemed willing to deprive. 
his infant ſon of his inheritance, by taking advantage 
of theſe troubles, He accordingly invaded the Nor- 
man frontier, and reduced ſeveral places; but not 
finding the conqueſt fo eaſy as he expected, or influ- 
enced by the returning ſentiments of friendſhip and 
generoſity, he united his forces with thoſe of the 
young duke, and the malcontents were totally routed, 


in the battle of Val de Dunes, which gave William, A. D. 1046. 


quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions !“. 


HexRr I. died in 1060, and was ſucceeded by his 
{on Philip, whom he had by his ſecond wife, and the 
firſt with whom he cohabited, the daughter of 
Joradiflas, duke of Ruſſia; a circumſtance truly re- 
markable, in an age when the intercourſe between 
oations was ſo little familiar, But the prohibitions 
of marriage were ſo multiplied, and the example of. 
his father ſo alarming, that Robert is ſuppoſed to have 
ſought a wife in this remote country, in order to 
avoid the crime of inceſt, and the danger of excom- 
munication, What muſt the diſorders of ſociety. 
have been, when even a king did not know whom he, 
might lawfully marry ! 
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; 


Piri I. was only eight years of age at the time A. D. 1060 


of his acceſſion: and, what is very ſingular, inſtead 


13. Gul. Gemet. ubi ſup. 
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of being put under the guardianſhip of his mother or 


XD, his uncle, one of whom it might naturally be ſuppoſed 


would have been called to the regency, he was com- 
mitted by his father to the care of Baldwin V. ſur- 
named the Pious, earl of Flanders; a man of ftri& 
honour, and brother-in-law to Henry. Baldwin gave 
his pupil an education ſuitable to his rank : he kept 
the nobility in awe, without giving them juſt cauſe 
of offence ; and he maintained peace, by being always 
prepared for war. Hiſtory, in a word, ſcarce fur. 
niſhes us with an inſtance of a minority more quiet, 
and of none more happy 3 an example the more re- 
markable, as the times and circumſtances of it were 
both delicate. 


Tux only colour that Baldwin gave for cenſure, 
was in his conduct towards William duke of Nor- 
mandy, who was preparing to invade England, and 
whom he permitted to raiſe forces in France and Flan- 


ders; a liberty which, from the event, was judged im- 


R. D. 1057. 


politic. But the duke being his ſon-in law, he could 
not refuſe him with a good grace: and there was yet 
a farther motive ſor compliance. The fortunate and 
enterpriſing William might have entered France 
with that army which he had aſſembled againſt Eng- 
land, where he ſucceeded more ſpeedily, and with 
more eaſe than could poffibly have been expected. 
But the particulars of that invaſion, and its con- 
ſequences, belong to the hiſtory of our own coun- 
try. I ſhall therefore only here obſerve, that to 
balance in ſome meaſure the increaſe of William's 
power, an offenfive and defenſive alliance was con- 
cluded between the crowns of France and Scotland. 
Soon after that E Baldwin died, and left 
his pupil Philip I. in peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom, when he had attained his fifteenth year “. 


14. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. ii. 
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ExGLAND from the Danisn to the Norman 
Conqueſt. 


O U have already, my dear Philip, ſeen Ed- 
mond Ironſide inhumanly murdered, and Eng- 
land expoſed to the ambition of Canute the Dane; 
prince both active and brave, and at the head of 
a numerous army, ready to take advantage of the mi- 
nority of Edwin and Edward, the ſons of Edmond. 
The Engliſh could therefore expect nothing but to- 
tal ſubjection from Canute, But the Daniſh mo- 
narch, commonly fo little ſcrupulous, ſhewed, on this 
occaſion, an. anxiety. to conceal his injuſtice under 
plauſible pretences. Before he ſcized the inheritance 
of the two young princes, he ſummoned a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates of England, in order to fix 
the ſucceſſion ; and having ſuborned ſome noblemen 
to depoſe that, in the treaty of Glouceſter, it was 
agreed, „That Canute, in caſe of Edmond's de- 
© ceaſe, ſhould ſucceed to the whole kingdom,” 
the ſtates, convinced by this evidence, or over-awed 
by his victorious arms, immediately put the Dane in 
full pofleflion of the government *, 


Bur although Canute had now attained the great 
object of his ambition in the undivided ſovereignty of 
England, he was at firſt obliged to make many ſacri- 
tices to it; and to gratify the chief nobility, by be- 
owing on them extenſive governments and juriſdic- 
tions, He alſo thought himſelf obliged, from poli- 
tical motives, to exerciſe ſome ſeverities, In order 
o reward his Daniſh followers, he loaded the people 


:, Gul. Malmeſ. lib. it, R. Hoveden, Annal. pars prior. 
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PART I, with oppreſſive taxes; and jealous of the two young 

A. D. 1017. Princes, but ſenſible that he ſhould render himſelf 

deteſted if he ordered them to be murdered in Eng- 

land, he ſent them to his ally the king of Sweden, 

whom he defired to get them privately diſpatched, as 

ſoon as they arrived at his court. But the Swediſh 

monarch was too generous to comply with ſuch a bar- 

barous requeſt, Afraid, however, to draw on him- 

ſelf the diſpleaſure of Canute, by protecting the Eng- 

liſh princes, he ſent them to be educated in the court 

of Solomon, king of Hungary : a ftrange place ſure- 

ly to ſeck for a preceptor. But the defenceleſs ſeek 

only a protector: and the ſons of Edmond found one 

in Solomon. Edwin, the eldeſt, was marricd to that 

monarch's ſiſter; but he dying without iſſue, Solomon 

gave his ffter-in- law, Agatha, daughter of the empe- 

ror Henry II. in marriage to Edward, the younger 

brother: and ſhe bore him Edgar Atheling, whom 

I ſhall have occaſion to mention ; Margaret, after- 

| wards queen of Scotland; and Chriſtina, who retired 
| into a convent _ 


Tux removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant 
a country as Hungary, was regarded by Canute, next 
to their death, as the greateſt ſecurity of his govern- 
ment. But he was ſtill under alarm on account of 
Alfred and Edward, the ſons of Ethelred, who were 
protected and ſupported by their uncle, Richard duke 
| of Normandy. Richard had even fitted out a fleet, 
on purpoſe to reſtore the Engliſh princes to the throne 
of their anceſtors. In order, therefore, to break the 
ſtorm, and to ſecure himſelf on that fide, Canute paid 
| his addreſſes to queen Emma, the duke's fiſter, and 
| the mother of thoſe princes who diſputed his ſway. 
He was liſtened to: Richard ſent over Emma to 


| 2. 1d. ibid, 3 
England; 
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Fngland ; where ſhe was ſoon after married to Ca- 
nute, the enemy of her former huſband's family, and 
the conqueror of that country which her children had 
a right to rule. But Canute promiſed that her chil- 
dren ſhould ſtill rule it, though not the children of 
Ethelred ; and, although the Engliſh diſapproved of 
the match, they were pleaſed to find at court a ſove- 
reign to whom they were accuſtomed : ſo that the 
conqueror, by this marriage, not only ſecured the 
alliance of Normandy, but acquired the confidence 
of his new ſubjects. Having thus freed himſelf from 
the danger of a revolution, Canute determined, like 
a truly wiſe prince, by the equity of his adminiſtra- 
tion, to reconcile the Engliſh yet farther to the Da- 
niſh yoke, He ſent back to their own country as 
many of his followers as could ſafely be ſpared : he 
reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms; he made no diſtinction 
between the Danes and Engliſh in the diſtribution of 
juſtice; and he took care, by a ſtrict execution of 
law, to protect the lives and properties of all his ſub- 
jeQs 2. The Danes were gradually incorporated with 
the native Engliſh z and both were glad to breathe a 
little from thoſe multiplied calamities, which the con- 
querors, no leſs than the conquered, had experienced 
in their ſtruggle for dominion. 


Tur firſt uſe that Canute made of this tranquillity 
was to viſit Denmark, where he. obtained a victory 
over the Swedes, by the valour of the Engliſh un- 
der the command of earl Godwin, on whom he beſ- 
towed his daughter in marriage. In a ſecond voyage 
to Denmark, he made himſelf mafler of Norway, 
and expelled the good Olaus from his kingdom, Ca- 
nute ſeems now to have attained the height of his 
ambition ; for, from this period, he appears not only 


3. Gul. Malmef. lib. ii, 
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PART. 1. to have laid aſide all RY Bd of future conqueſts, but 
to have held in contempt all the glorics and pleaſures 
of the world: a neceſſary conſequence, my dear 
„Philip, of aſſigning to human enjoyments a ſatisfac- 
tion which they cannot yield, and more eſpecially of 
purſuing them (another effe& of the ſame cauſe) at 

the expence of juſtice and humanity. 


DvRinG this change of mind it muſt have been 
that Canute, the greateſt and moſt powerful prince of 
his time, being ſovereign of Denmark, Norway, and 
England, put to the bluſh his flattering courtiers, who 
exclaimed in admiration of his grandeur, that every 
thing was poſſible for him, He ordered a chair to be 
brought, and ſeated himſelf on the ſea-ſhore, while 
the tide was riſing ; ; and as the waves approached, he 
ſaid, in an imperious tone, „Thou ſea ! art under 
** my dominion, and the land which I fit upon is 
e mine: I charge thee, approach no farther ! nor 
6 dare to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.” He even 
ſat ſome time in ſeeming expeCtation of ſubmiſſion ; 
but as the ſea ſtill advanced towards him, and at laſt 
began to waſh him with its billows, he turned ta his 
courtiers, and obſerved, that every creature in the 
univerſe is feeble and impotent; and that power re- 
fides only with one Being, in whoſe hands are the 
elements of nature, and who can ſay to the ocean, 
«& Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther “!“ 


Bur although Canute, fick of worldly greatneſs, 
began to turn his eyes towards a future ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, the ſpirit of which prevailed in that age unfor- 
| | tunately gave a wrong direction to his piety, In- 
6 ſtead of making reparation to the perſons whom he 
ö had injured by former acts of violence, he built 


4. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. * 
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churches, endowed monaſteries, and appointed pray- 
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ers to be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who had fallen in —— 


battle againſt him; nay, more meritorious than all 
the reſt! he andertook a pilgrimage to Rome. 


AFTER his return from Rome, Canute performed 
nothing memorable, except an expedition againſt 
Malcolm king of Scotland, whom he humbled. He 
died in 1035, and left the crown of England to his 
ſon Harold Harefoot, by his firſt wife, Alfwen, 
daughter to the earl of Hampſhire, in prejudice of 
Hardicanute, his ſon by queen Emma, to whom he 
had promiſed the ſucceſſion 5. 


HaROLD reigned only four years. He was ſuc- 


ceeded by his brother Hardicanute, whoſe reign was 
yet ſhorter. Neither of theſe princes had any qua- 
lities that merit your attention, nor did any thing 
memorable happen during their reigns. It will there- 


fore be ſufficient to obſerve, that on the death of | 


Hardicanute, who fell a ſacrifice to his brutal intem- 
perance, the Engliſh ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and 
recalled from Normandy Edward, ſon of Ethelred 


and Emma, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, to the throne 
of his anceſtors, 


Trn1s revolution was effected without bloodſhed : 
and the mild and equitable government of Edward 
ſoon reconciled the Danes, no leſs than the Engliſh 
to his ſway, The diſtinction between the two nations 
vaniſhed, But the Engliſh in vain flattered them- 
ſelves, that they were for ever delivered from foreign 
maſters. A little time convinced them, that the eyil 
was rather ſuſpended than removed. 


5. Chron, Sax, H. Hunting. R. Hoveden. 
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- EpwaRrD had been educated in Normandy ; and 
having contracted many intimacies with the natives 
of that country, as well as an affection for their man- 
ners, the court of England was ſoon filled with Nor- 
mans, who were diſtinguiſhed by the royal favour, 
and had great influence in the national councils. He 
had alſo it appears, though married to a beautiful 
woman, made an indiſcreet vow of virginity, which 
rendered his bed ſterile, but obtained to him from 


the monks the title of Saint and Confeſſor: and he 


had given his kinſman, William duke of Normandy, 
hopes of ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown. What 
uſe that enterpriſing prince made of this promiſe, 
real or pretended, we ſhall afterward have occaſion 
to ſee. 


- In the mean time the Engliſh, and particularly earl 
Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the king- 
dom, and who had hopes of exalting his own ſon to 


the throne, became jealous of the preference ſhewn 


to foreigners, and openly revolted, The rebels 
were reduced: the eftates of Godwin and his fon 
were confiſcated ; and they were obliged to flee the 


realm. But they ſoon after returned, and reduced 


the king to conditions; the moſt conſiderable of 
which was, that all foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the 
kingdom . 


Gopwin's death, which happened ſhortly after this 
treaty, prevented him from eſtabliſhing that autho- 
rity which he had acquired at the expence of the 
crown, But his fon Harold, who ſucceeded him in 


his eſtates and offices, and who, with an ambition 


equal to his father's, was ſuperior to him in addreſs 
and inſinuation, proved no leſs dangerous to the un- 


6. R. Hoveden. Sim. Dunelm. 
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ſuſpecting and unwarlike Edward, whoſe confidence LETTER 
he had obtained: And the death of Siward, duke 

of Northumberland, while it enfeebled the royal au- 4. D. 10355. 
thority, gave ſtill more conſequence to the ambitious 

Harold. Siward, beſide his loyalty, and exploits 

in behalf of the crown, had acquired honour to Eng- 

jand, by his ſucceſsful conduct in the only forcign 
enterpriſe undertaken during this reign: and as it is 

connected with a memorable circumſtance in the hiſ- 

tory of a neighbouring kingdom, as well as with the 

intrigues of Harold,.it doubly deſerves our atten- 

tion. 


Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a gentle 
diſpoſition, and ſome talents, but not poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient vigour to govern a turbulent nation diſ- 
trated by the animoſities of the great, had laid him- 
ſelf open to the defigns of Macbeth, a powerful no- 
bleman, nearly allied to the crown; and who, not 
contented with curbing the king's authority, carried 
yet farther his traiterous ambition. He murdered 
his ſovereign; uſurped the crown; and chaſed Mal- 
colm Kenmure, the prince and heir, into England. 
Siward, whoſe daughter was married to Duncan, 
undertook, by Edward's orders, the protection of this 
uohappy family. He marched an army into Scot- 
land, defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, and re- 
ſtored Malcolm to the throne of his anceſtors. This 
ſervice, added to his former connections with the 
royal family of Scotland, brought great acceſhon to the 
authority of Siward in the North, and enabled him 
to be highly uſeful to Edward, in reſtraining the am- 
bition of Godwin and his powerful family ; but as he 
had loſt his eldeſt ſon Oſbern, in the action with 
Macbeth, it proved eventually fatal to his houſe, and 
hurtful to the crown. The duke's ſecond ſon, Wal- 


theof, appeared too young, on his father's death to 
; be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PART 1. he entruſted with the government of Northumber. 
und: and Harold's influence obtained that dukedom 


for Toſti his own brother ?. 


Turs are two anecdotes related of Siward, which 
ſtrongly mark his character, and are eminently ex. 
preiGve of that enthuſiaſm of valour, long ſo predo. 
minant in the houſe of Northumberland. When in- 
formed of his ſon Oſbern's death, he was at firſt in- 
conſolable. But inquiring how he fell, and being told 
that he behaved with great gallantry, and that his 
wound was 1n the breo/?, the feelings of the father 
ſeemed loſt in thoſe of the ſoldier : his grief was trans- 
formed into joy. Would to God,” exclaimed he, 
« that I had as many ſons as I have hairs, that I 
© might loſe them thus! And when he found his own 
death approaching, he ordered himſelf to be clothed 
in a ſuit of complete armour; and ſitting erect on a 
couch, With a ſpear in his hand, © In this poſture,” 
ſaid he, “the only one worthy of a warrior, 1 will 
„meet the tyrant: if I cannot conquer, I ſhall at 
& leaſt face the combat.“ 


TosT1 behaved ſo tyrannically in his government 
of Northumberland, that the people roſe again him, 
and expelled him by ſorce of arms; a circumſtance 
which contributed much to his brother's aggrandize- 
ment. Harold was appointed by the king to puniſh 
the Northumbrians, and advanced with an army for 
that purpoſe ; but being met by a deputation from 
Morcar, who had been elected duke, and finding 
that Toſti had acted in a manner unworthy of his 
Ration, he returned to the king, and generouſly per- 
ſuaded him not only to pardon the rebcls, but even 


7. Gul. Malmeſ. lib ii. Buchanan, lib. vii. 
8. H. Hunting. lib. vi. & 
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to confirm Morcar in the dukedom. He afterward 
married the ſiſter of that nobleman, and got ber 
younger brother, Edwin, elected into the govern- 
ment of Mercia. He alſo undertook an expedition 
againſt the Welſh, whom he obliged to receive Eng- 
liſh governors 9. | | 


By theſe political and fortunate ſteps, Harold ſoon 
found himſelf in a condition openly to afpire at the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, He had gained the affeQions 
of his countrymen by bis lenity to the Nortkumbri- 
ans: he had raiſed their admiration of his valour, by 
his conqueſt of Wales; and ſo great was his influence, 
that he laid almoſt all England under the command of 
himſelf or his friends. His competitors for the ſuc- 
ceſſion were Edgar Atheling, the ſole ſurviving heir to 
the crown, Who had been recalled from Hungary, and 
William duke of Normandy, the king's couſin. But 
the firſt was a youth, whoſe imbecility was thought 
ſufficient to ſet aſide his claim, and the ſecond a fo- 
reigner. Edward's prepoſſeſſions hindered him from ſup- 
porting the pretenſions of Harold, and his irreſolution 
from ſecuring the crown to the duke of Normandy, 
whom he ſecretly favoured: he therefore died wich- 
out appointing a ſucceſſor, being worn out with age 
and infirmities, and more anxious about obtaining a 
heavenly, than ſettling his earthly inheritance, 


EDwarD the Confeſſor was the firſt who touched for 
the ſcrophula, hence denominated the King's Evil. 
The opinion of his ſanctity procured belief, among 


the ſuperſtitious vulgar, to this mode of cure: and 


his ſucceſſors regarded it as a part of their royalty to 
ſupport the ſame idea. The practice was firſt dropt 
by the princes of the houſe of Brunſwic;z who wiſely 


9. Orderic, Vital. 


conſidered, 
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PaRT I. conſidered, that ſuch a pretenſion muſt be attended 
£5705 with ridicule in the eyes of all men of cultivated - 


minds, and even become the ſcorn of an enlightened 
populace, Poſterity are more indebted to this prince 


for the body of laws which he compiled, and which, 


on account of their mildneſs, were long dear to our 
anceſtors. 


Trovcn Edward left the ſucceſſion undecided, it 


did not long continue fo, Harold immediately ſtepped 


into the vacant throne; and ſo well had he taken his 
meaſures, that his acceſſion was attended with as lit- 
tle oppoſition or diſturbance, as if he had ſucceeded 
by the moſt indiſputable hereditary title, The 
Tight of Edgar Atheling was ſcarce ever mentioned, 
and ſtill leſs the claim of the duke of Normandy : the 
whole nation ſeemed joyfully to ſwear allegiance to 
the new king “. 


Tux firſt danger that Harold experienced was from 
abroad, and from his own brother. Toſti, when ex- 
pelled the government of Northumberland, had ſub- 
mitted to a voluntary baniſhment in Flanders : but 
no ſooner was he informed of the acceſſion of Ha- 
rold, to whoſe fortunate ambition he confidered him- 


ſelf to have fallen a ſacrifice, then he entered into a 


league with Halfager king of Norway, who invaded 
England with a fleet of three hundred fail, Toſti 
himſelf had collected about fixty veſſels in the ports 
of Flanders, with which he put to ſea; and after 
committing ſome depredations on the ſouth and eaſt 
coaſts of England, he failed to Northumbeiland, 
where he was joined by Halfager and his powerful 
armament. The combined fleets diſembarked their 


10. Gul, Pitt. Order. Vital. 
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troops at the mouth of the Humber; and the earls of LETTER, 
Northumberland and Mercia were "defeated in at- 
tempting to oppoſe the invaders. 


HAROLD was no ſooner informed of this diſaſter, 


than he haſtened to the North; anxious for the ſafety 
of his people, and ambitious to ſhew himſelf worthy 
of that crown which had been conferred upon him by 
his countrymen. The Engliſh locked from all quar- 
ters to his ſtandard: fo that he found himſelf in a 
condition to give battle to his enemies, as ſoon as he 
reached them. The two armies engaged at Standford. 

The action which, was long and bloody, ultimately 
terminated in the total rout of the Danes, and in the 
death of Toſti and Halfager. Harold, however, had 
ſcarce time to rejoice on account of this victory, be- 


fore he received intelligence, that the duke of Nor- 


mandy, having landed with a formidable force in the 
South of England, determined to diſpute with him the 


crowns 5 


Tu Norman prince (whom I have already had 
occaſion to mention, both in the hiſtory of France 
and of England) founded his claim to the Engliſh 
crown on 'a pretended will of Edward the Confeſſor 
in his favour, This claim he fortified with an oath 
extorted from Harold when ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of France, that he would never aſpire to the ſucceſ- 
fion, and by which he bound himſelf to ſupport the 
pretenſions of William. The will Harold knew to be 
void of foundation, and the oath he entirely diſre- 
garded, as it had not only been drawn from him b 
the fear of violence, but was in itſelf unlawful ; unleſs 


William had not only been appotnted ſucceſſor by 


the king, but choſen by the people, the Engliſh 
crown not being at the diſpoſal of the ſovereign. He 
therefore replied to the Norman ambaſſadors, who 
ſummoned him to reſign the kingdom, that he wag 

determined 
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determined ſtrenuouſly to maintain thoſe national 


4. D. 1066. liberties with which he had been intruſted, and that 


the ſame moment ſhould put a period to his life and 
his ſway . 


Tuis anſwer was no other than what William ex- 
pected. He knew the valour of Harold, and the 
power of the Engliſh-nation ; but he conſulted only 
his ambition, and his courage. The boldneſs of a 
enterpriſe he thought would aftoniſh the enemy, and 
inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution from deſpair, as 
well as from a defire of ſupporting the reputation of 
their countrymen; who had about this time revived 
their ancient fame, as we ſhall afterward have occa- 
ſion to tee, by the moſt hazardous exploits, and the 
moſt wonderful ſucceſſes, in the other ee of 
Europe. 


Nox were theſe the only foundation of William's 


hopes. A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed it- 


felf over Europe; and the feudal nobles, whoſe minds 
were elated by their princely fituation, greedily embrac- 
ed the moſt hazardous enterprizes, how little ſoever 
they might be intereſted in the failure or ſucceſs, 
Hence their paſhon for chivalry, and their ambition to 
outſhin&'cach other in exertions of flrength or prowels. 
William had long been diſtinguiſhed among thoſe 
hanghty chieftains by his power, his courage, and his 
addreſs in all military exerciſes; and every one am- 
bitious of acquiring renown in. arms, repaired to the 
court of Normandy, where they were entertained 
with that hoſpitality and courteſy which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the age. The fame of the intended invaſion of 
England had been every where diffuſed: the more 


' perilous the attempt appeared, the more it ſuited the 


genius of the times: multitudes of adventurers there- 


11. Gul. Malmef. lib. iii, Higden. Matth. Weſt. 
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fore crowded to tender their ſervice to William; im- 2 


patient to acquire fame under fo renowned a leader, 


or to ſupport, by new acts of valour, that reputa- 4. P. 1066. 


tion which they had already earned“; ſo that the 
duke's army conſiſted of the flower of all the wars 
riors of the continent, determined to die or to con- 
quer. 


Tu continental monarchs could ſarely have ob- 
ſtructed thoſe ſupplies. But Philip I. of France, 
whoſe intereſt moſt it was, being a minor, Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, William's father-in-law, who then 
held the reins of government, favoured the duke's 
levies (as I have had occaſion to obſorve) both in 
France and Flanders; and the emperor Henry IV. 
beſides giving all his vaſſals leave to embark in this 
expedition, which ſo much engaged the attention of 
Europe, promiſed his protection to the duehy of Nor- 
mandy during the abſence of the duke, and thereby 
enabled him to draw his whole ſtrength to the attack 
of England. e 7 IN | 


But Willam's moſt important ally was pope Alex- 
ander II, who had a mighty influence over the war- 
riors of that age; and who, beſides being flattered 


by an appeal which William had made to the court af 


Rome in favour of his undertaking, at a time when 
this pontiff wanted to be the arbiter of prinees, fore- 
ſaw that if the French and Norman barons, were 
ſucceſsful in their enterprize, they would import into 
England, which ſtill maintained ſome degree of inde» 
pendence in eceleſiaſtical matters, a more devoted re- 
verence to the Holy See. He therefere declared im- 
mediately in favour of William's claim : pronounced 
Harold a perjured uſurper; denounced excommunica- 


11. Gul. P ictav. 5 
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PART 1. tion aginſt him and his adherents; and in order more 
particularly to encourage the duke, he ſent him a 
conſecrated banner, and a ring with one of St. Pe- 
ter's hairs in it“. Thus, as the ſagacious Hume re- 
marks, all the ambition and violence of this invaſion 
were covered ſafely over with the broad mantle of 

religion, 


Trex Norman fleet, which conſiſted of three hun- 
| dred veſſels, great and ſmall, and carried an army of 
| fixty thouſand men, ſelected by William from thoſe 
q numerous ſupplies that courted his ſervice, had been 
| aſſembled early in the ſummer, and put to ſea ſoon af- 

ter; but being long detained by contrary winds, the 

troops began to imagine that Heaven had declared a- 
gaiaſt them, and that, notwithſtanding the pope's be- 

nediction, they were deſtined to deſtruction. The 

wind, however, fortunately changed on the eve of the 

| feaſt of St. Michael, the tutelar ſaint of Normandy ; 
and the ſoldiers and their bold leaders, who had an 
| equal contempt of real, and a dread of imaginary dan- 
| gers, fancying they ſaw the hand of Providence in the 
| cauſe of their former terrors, ſet out with the greateſt 
alacrity, and ſafely arrived at Pevenſey in Suſſex, 

| where the troops quietly diſembarked. The duke 
3 himſelf had the misfortune to fall, as he leaped a- 
ſhore ; a circumſtance which, conſidering the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, might have been conſtrued to his 
diſadvantage, but which he had the preſence of mind 
to turn in his favour, by calling aloud, “ I have 

&« taken poſſeſſion of England!“ and a ſoldier, run- 

ning to a neighbouring cottage, plucked ſome thatch, 

which he preſented to his general, as giving him ſei- 
fin of the kingdom 5, The confidence of William 


14. Baker, Chron. 153. Order. Vital. 
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2nd his followers was now ſo great, that when they 


heard even of Harold's victory over the Danes, in- 
lead of being diſcouraged they ſeemed only to long, 
with more impatience, for the arrival of the Engliſh 


army. 


Tur v had not long occaſion to wait, Harold was 
at York when he received intelligence of the Norman 
invaſion, and haſtened by quick marches to meet his 
competitor, But on reviewing his forces, he found 
them much diminiſhed, though he had been rein- 
forced with freſh troops from London. and. other 
places, His victory proved his ruin. Many of his 
braveſt officers, and veteran ſoldiers, fell in the action; 
ſome retired from fatigue, and others ſecretly with- 
drew from diſcontent, becauſe he had refuſed to diſ- 
tribute the Naniſh ſpoils among them: a condutt lit- 
tle ſuited to his uſual generoſity of temper, and which 
can only be accounted for from a defire of eaſing his 
people in the war that hung over them from Norman- 
dy, and which he foreſaw muſt be attended with Sat 
expence. 


Faom theſe and other circumſtances, Gurth the 
king's brother, a man of bravery and conduct, began 
to entertain,apprehenfions of the event; and repre- 
ſented to the king, That it would be better policy to 
prolong the war than to riſk a general action, as the 
winter was approaching, when the enemy would ſuf- 
fer many hardſhips, while the Engliſh, better ſhel- 
tered, and becoming every day more incenſed againſt 
their invaders, would haſten from all quarters to 
his aſfiſtance, and render his army invincible z or, if 
he thought it neceſſary to hazard a battle, he ought 
at leaſt not to expoſe his perſon, that ſome reſource 
might ſtill be left for the liberty and independency of 

Vor. I. O "77 wn 
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PART I. the kingdom. But Harold, deaf to all theſe argy. 
A.D. 1066. ments, rejected his brother's advice with diſdain; 


Oc. 15. 


and elated with paſt proſperity, as well as ſtimulated 
by his native courage, replied, That he would give 
battle in perſon, and convince his ſubjects, that he 


was wotthy of the crown which they had ſet upon 
his head s. 


Wir this reſolution he drew near to the Nor- 
mans, who had removed their camp to Haſtings, 
He was even ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he ſent a 
meſſage to the duke of Normandy, offering him 
a ſum of money, if he would depart the kingdom 
without effuſion of blood; and William, not to be be- 
hind him in vaunting, commanded him to reſign the 
crown of England, to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbi- 
tration of the pope, or to fight him in fingle combat, 
Harold replied, that the God of battles would ſoon 
be the arbiter of all their differences 27, 


Born armies now impatiently expected the awful 
decifion ; but night drawing on, it was deferred till 
morning. During this interval of darkneſs and ſuſ- 
penſe, the ſcene was very different in the two camps: 
the Engliſh ſpent the night in riot and feaſting; the 
Normans, in prayer and preparations for battle. As 
ſoon as day began to appear, the duke aſſembled his 
principal officers, and made them a ſpeech ſuitable to 
the occaſion. He next divided his army into three 
lines. The firſt conſiſted of archers and light-armed 
infantry ; the ſecond was compoſed of his braveſt bat- 
talions, heavy armed, and ranged in cloſe order, The 
cavalry, at the head of which William placed him- 
ſelf, formed the third line, and were fo diſpoſed, that 
they ſtretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each 


| 26. Order. Vital. Gul, Malmef, lib, iii. 15. Higden. 
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wing of the army. He commanded the ſignal to be 


given; and the whole army, moving at once, and IX. 
ſinging the celebrated Song of Rowland, the fabulous * "Is 


nephew, but renowned captain of Charlemagne, ad- 
vanced in order of battle **, 


Ay whald © army was inferior to William's, 
in number as well as in "7 iſcipline, had ſeized the ad- 
vantage of a riſing ground; and having drawn ſome 
trenches to ſecure * flanks, ſeemed inclined to act 
upon the defenfive, and to avoid all encounter with the 
Norman cavalry, to which his ſtrength in horſe was 
very unequal. The Kentiſh men were placed i in- the 
front, a poſt which they had always claimed as their 
due; the Londoners guarded the ſtandard ; and the 
king, diſmounting n placed himſelf i in, the 3 at 
me head of his infantry, expreſſing his reſolution to 
conquer or die. The firſt attack of the Norman foot 
was terrible: their archers ſorely galled their adyer- 
faries; and, as the Engliſh ranks were cloſe, the 
arrows did great execution. But Harold's army re- 
ceived the ſhock of the enemy undiſmayed ; and after 
a furious ſtruggle, which long remained undecided, 
the Normans began to give ground. Confuſion was 
ipreading from rank to rank; when William, who 
found himſelf on the brink of ruin, haſtened with 
a ſelect band to the relief of his broken forces. His 
preſence reſtored the battle. The Engliſh were oblj ged 
to retire in their turn; but the duke finding they ftill 
made a vigorous dis aided by the advantage of 
ground, and animated by the example of their valiant 
prince, ordered his troops to make a haſty retreat, 
and allure their antagoniſts from their, ſtation by the 
appearance of flight, The artifice ſucceeded. Im- 
pelled by the enthuſiaſm of valour and the heat of 
action, the troops of Harold precipitantly followed 
18. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. iii. Du Cang. in Glef. Verb. Gant. Reland. 
Os: the 
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the Normans into the plain; while William inſtructed 
his infantry at once to face about on their purſuers, 
and the cavalry to make an aſſault upon their wings. 
The Engliſh were thrown into diforder, and driven 
back with loſs to the hill ; where being rallied by the 
generalſhip of Harold, they were again able to main- 
tain the combat. William tried the ſame ſtratagem 
a ſecond time, and with equal ſucceſs, Vet he ſtill 
found a large body of Engliſh forces that remained 
firm around their prince, and ſeemed determined to 
diſpute the field to the laſt man ; when fortune de- 
cided a victory, which valour had left doubtful. Ha- 
rold, who had fought with unſpeakable courage and 
perſonal proweſs from dawn until eve, was ſhot 
into the brains with an arrow, while bravely defend- 
ing the royal ſtandard at the head of his guards, His 
two gallant brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, alſo were 
ſlain; and the Engliſh army diſpirited by the loſs of 
its leaders, gave way on all ſides, and was purſued 
with great ſlaughter by the victorious Normans 19. 


Trvs, my dear Philip, was gained by William 
the Norman, afterwards ſurnamed the Conqueror, the 
famous battle of Haſtings, which terminated the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy in England; and which, by 
the heroic feats of valour diſplayed on both ſides, by 
both armies and both commanders, ſeemed worthy 1 to 
decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. Fifteen thou- 
ſand of the Normans fell, and a much greater number 
of the Engliſh forces . But we muſt take a view 
of the other nations of Europe, and alſo throw a 
glance on thoſe of Aſia and Africa, before I conſi- 
der the conſequences of this victory, and the influ- 
ence of the revolution by which it was followed, 


19. Gul. Malmef. ubi ſup. Gul. Pit. H. Hunting. R. Hoveden. 
M. Paris. Order, Vital, 


20, Gul. Gemet. chap, xxxvi. ö 
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upon the laws, government, and manners of Eng- LETTER 
land. In the mean time, however, it will not be 
improper to take a flight ſurvey of the ſtate of Eng- 


land at the Norman conqueſt. 


P:Q:8:T:8:0-2R'{; Þ::£7 


NO territory of ſo ſmall an extent has ever ſo much 
engaged the attention of mankind, for ſo long a ſeries 
of ages, as the iſland of Britain. From the moſt remote 
antiquity it was viſited by the Phœnicians and Car- 
thaginians, on account of its tin and other valuable 
productions. The Romans, in the height of their 
power, made themſelves maſters of the ſouthern part 
of it, at a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure :. and 
they thought the acquiſition of ſufficient importance, 
to preſerve their footing in this diſtant and tranſ- 
marine province for three hundred years, by main- 
taining in it a great naval and military force. The an- 
cient Britons loſt their courage and their independent 
ſpirit under the Roman dominion, but received from 
their enlightened governors, ſome knowledge of 
arts and letters **, The Saxons, 1n achieving their 
ſanguinary conqueſt, deſtroyed every trace of inge- 
nuity which the Romans had introduced into the 
ifland, without bringing along with them one peace- 
ful art, with which the Britons were not better ac- 
quainted; and the inveterate wars between the princes 
of the Heptarchy afterward obſtructed, among their 
people, the uſyal progreſs of civilization. But no ſooner 
was England united into one kingdom, under Egbert, 
than commerce and manufactures began to be culti- 
vated in a country ſo highly favoured by nature; 
abounding in the materials of induſtry, and ſurround- 


?1, If the Britons had any knowledge of letters before the arrival 
of the Romans, that knowledge was confined chiefly if not ſolely 
{0 their prieſts, the myſterious Druids. ; 
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PART I. ed on three ſides by the ſea, 'which forms on its coaſts 
many commodious bays and fafe harbours **, 


THE commerce and navigation of the Anglo-Sax. 
ons, however, was cruelly injured by the piracy and 
predatory invaſions of the Danes : yet did England, 
under their government, contain many large trading 
towns, and a greater number of inhabitants, both in 
the towns and in the country, than could have been 
expected in ſuch a turbulent and hoſtile period, Lon: 

don, York, Briſtol 2*, Exeter, and Norwich were 
great and populous cities; and as the labours of huſ- 
bandry were chiefly performed by ſlaves or villains, 
who were excluded from military ſervice, the num- 
ber of freemen in England, habituated to the uſe of 
arms, if not greater, muſt have been as great at the 
Norman invaſion, as in any former or ſubſequent 
period 2. But let us not hence conclude, That ſixty 


thouſand 


22, The principal Engliſh exports, during the Anglo-Saxon times, 
were tin, lead, wool, hides, horſes, and faves /—Theſe flaves conſiſt- 
ed not ſolely of ſuch unhappy perſons as the laws of war, or other 
cauſes had reduced to the condition of perpetual ſervitude. The 
Anglo-Saxons are accuſed, by cotemporary writers, of making mer- 
chandiſe even of their neareſt relations; © a cuſtom,” adds a reſpet- 
able hiſtorian, who lived after the Norman conqueſt, © which pre- 
6% vails in Northumberland, even in our own days.” Gul. Malmel- 
lib. i. 

23. The Briſtol traders were diſtinguiſhed, even in thoſe early ages, 
by their mereantile ſagacity. ** The people of this town,” ſays an 
author of undoubted veracity, „were cured of a moſt odious and in- 
« veterate cuſtom by Wulfſtan, (biſhop of Wincheſter at the Norman 
« conqueſt) of buying men and women in all parts of England, and exporting 
« them for the ſake of gain. The young women they commonly pot with child, 
and carried them to market in their pregnancy, that they might bring a better 
% price!” Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

24. To that exemption from ruſtic labour, which was friendly to 
the uſe of arms, may alſo perhaps be aſcribed the diſſolute manners of 
the Anglo-Saxons. Unleſs when employed in war or hunting, their 
whole time was ſpent in drinking and feaſting. This licentiovs life 
ſeems to have much impaired the native courage of the Engliſh nation, 
before the Daniſh conqueſt, The wars which introduced and accom 


panicd 
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thouſand men, under an experienced leader, have at LETTER 
all times been ſufficient to overturn the conſtitution ä 
of this vigorous kingdom. William was ultimately 

indebted for his good fortune, leſs to the raſhneſs of 
the Engliſh monarch, his own conduR, or the valour 
of his troops, than to the unſettled ſtate of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, Harold had owed his exaltation 
to the throne, as much to fear as affection; and, on his 
death, the Engliſh nobility, who had borne with impa- 
tience the ſway of an equal, naturally looked up to his 
conqueror and.competitor, the kinſman of their ancient 
princes, as their ſovereign, their head, and centre of 
union. The duke of Normandy, at Haſtings, had tris 
umphed over their elected king, but not over their li- 
berties. Theſe they imprudently put into his hands 
(as we ſhall afterward have occaſion to ſee) in hopes 
that he would not abuſe their generoſity, when reſiſt · 
ance, and even vengeance was 1n their power, 


panied that conqueſt, revived their martial ſpirit; and, under the 


: Daniſh princes, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have emulated their con- 
querors in all acts of proweſs and valour. But both were alike given 
; to long and exceſſive drinking, in large ſocieties or clubs: and the 
Danes added to this convivial intemperance an inordinate paſſion for 
: women; in which they ſeem to have gloried, and often gratified in a 
. manner ſhocking to humanity.” Violence, in love, was with them as 


- common as in war. Yet they ſometimes mace uſe of other means to 
accompliſh their purpoſe: they affected gallantry ; and, by their at · 
tention ts dreſs and cleanlineſs, are ſaid to have ſeduced many Eng- 


» liſh wives. That cleanlineſs, however, by which they were diſtinguiſh» 
n ed, conſiſted only in combing their hair once a day, and waſhin 
- themſelves once a week. Wallingford, ap. Gale, tom, i, Gul. Malmet: 
n lib. ii. Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

* The manners of the Welſh, in this dark period, muſt have been 
5 


even leſs delicate than thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons; ſor they thought it 


ir neceſſary, we find to make a law, That none of the courtiers ſhould 
give the gueen a blow, or ſnatch any thing wiolently out of her bands, under 
t0 Penalty of forfeiting Her Majeſty's protection. (Leg. Wallicz, p. 11.) And 
of if any woman brought an action for a rape, which was denied by the 
ir man, ſhe was ordered to take hold of the culprit by the offending part, 
fe with ber left hand, and to lay the right on the holy reliques; and in 
D, that poſitioa, to make oath of the violation of her perſon——gued is 
* fer vim ſe iſle membro vitiaverit. Ibid. p. $0. 
c 
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SPAIN, the ARABS and the Empire of Coxs TAN Ti- 
NOPLE, during the ninth, tenth, and Part of the eleventh 
Century, 


. 
HE death of e the Mooriſh "RE 


whom we have ſeen reign with ſo much luftre at 
Cordova, was followed by diſſenſions among his chil- 
dren, which procured ſome relief to the Spaniſh Chriſ- 
tians, The little kingdom of the Afturias, or of 
Leon and Oviedo, as it was aftewards called, found- 
ed by Pelagius, increaſed under Alphonſo III. ſur- 
named the Great, on account of his wiſdom and va. 
lour. Garcias Ximenes, deſcended from the ancient 
Spaniards, had alſo founded, in 758, the kingdom of 


| Navarre, which became one of the moſt conſiderable 


Chriſtian principalities in Spain, 


Tux Moors, however, ſtill poſſeſſed Portugal, Mur- 
cia, Andaluſia, Valentia, Granada, Tortoſa, and the 


interior part of the country as far as the mountains 


of Caftile and Saragoſſa; more than three-fourths of 


Spain, and the moſt fertile provinces, Among them, 


as 1n the other nations of Europe, a crowd of. too 
powerful nobles affected independency, and the ſo- 
vereign was obliged to contend with his ſubjects for 
dominion, This was the time to have cruſhed the. 
Mahometan power ; but the Spaniſh Chriſtians were 
not more united than their enemies, Though con- 
tinually at war with the Moors, they were always 
deſtroying each other, The reign of Alphonſo the 
Great was full of conſpiracies and revolts: his own 


wife and his two ſons were among the number of the 
rebels. 
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rebels. He reſigned his crown to Garcias the eldeſt : LETTER 
he even generouſly fought under his command; and 

died in 912, with the glory of a hero, and the piety A. D. 912. 
of a ſaint *. 


Ramiro II. king of Leon and Oviedo, another 
Spaniſh hero, gained, in 938, the celebrated victory of 
Simancas, where the Moors are ſaid to have loſt four- A. D. 938. 
ſcore thouſand men. He had promiſed to St. James, 
in a pilgrimage to Compoſtella, That, if he was vic- 
torious, all his ſubjects ſhould offer annually a certain 
meaſure of wheat to the church of that ſaint, The 
church was enriched, and the name of St. James be- 
came the alarm to battle among the Spaniards. 


Men are chiefly indebted for all their heroic at- 
chievments to their paſſions; hence nothing is ſo ir- 
reſiſtible as the valour inſpired by enthuſiaſm, while 
it laſts. The name of St. James was long terrible to 
the Moors, and long the companion of victory. Ma- 
homet Almanzor however, the celebrated general, 
and prime miniſter of Hiſſem king of Cordova, found 
means, by another artifice, to turn the tide of ſucceſs, 
Seeing his troops begin to fly, in a battle fought on 
the banks of the river Ezla, he diſmounted from his A. D. 995. 
horſe; ſat down in the field; threw his turban on the 
ground; and, laying his arms acroſs his breaſt, de- 
clared he would in that poſture meet his fate, fince 
he was abandoned by his army. This ſtratagem had 
the deſired effect: his troops returned to the charge, 
and obtained a complete victory, The Moors be- 
came ſenſible that they could conquer in ſpite of St. 
James; and the Chriſtians in their turn, trembled at 
tie name of Almanzor, 


12. Ferreras. Mariana, 
THAT 
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TrAT great man, who was ng leſs a politician than 
a warrior, is ſaid to have vanquiſhed the Chriſtian 


| princes in fifty engagements. He took the city of 


A.D. 998. 


A. D. 1024. 


Leon by aſſault; ſacked Compoſtella; pillaged the 
church of St. James, and carried the gates in triumph, 
on the ſhoulders of his army, to Cordova, This tri- 
umph proved his ruin. A flux breaking out among 
his troops, the Chriſtians conſidered that diſtemper 
as a punifhment inflicted by St. James: the flame of 
enthuſiaſm rekindled, and Almanzor was defeated, 
But what was infinitely more advantageous to the 
Chriſtians, as well as more fatal to himſelf, he was 
ſo much aſhamed of his misfortune, that he would 
neither eat nor drink, and obſtinately periſhed of 
hunger“. | 


ABovrT the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
race of Abdurrhaman being extinct, the kingdom of 
Cordova was diſmembered, by the ambition of a num- 
ber of noblemen, who all ufurped the title of king, 
Toledo, Valentia, Seville, Saragoſſa, and almoſt all 
the great cities, had their independent ſovereigns. 
The provinces were changed into kingdoms, which 
multiplied in the ſame manner among the Chriſtians; 
who had a king of Leon, of Navarre, of Caſtile, of 
Arragon : and Sancho, ſurnamed the Great, king of 
Navarre, was ſo imprudent as to ſubdivide his do- 
minions amongſt his four ſons. Perpetual jealouſies, 
with all the crimes that accompany them, were the 
conſequence of theſe diviſions of territory; treachery, 
poiſonings, aſſaſſinations! the common weapons of 
petty neighbouring and rival princes, who have much 

ambition and ſmall means of gratifying it, Hence, 
the hiſtory of Spain becomes always leſs important, 
in proportion to the increaſe of the kingdoms,, One 


2. Rod. Tolet. de Reb. Hip. Annal Compeoſecl, 


circum- 
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circumſtance, however, merits our attention, both — 


on account of its nature and its ſingularity. 


Ix this dark and oppreſſive period, when the com- 
monalty all over Europe were either degraded to a 
ſtate of actual ſlavery, or in a condition little more 
to be envied, the people of Arragon ſhared the go- 
vernment with their ſovereign. The repreſentatives 
of cities and towns had a place in their Cortes, or 
national aſſembly. But the Arragonians, not ſatiſ- 
| fied with this check on the royal prerogative, nor will- 
ing to truſt the preſervation of their liberties ſolely 
to their repreſentatives, elected a Juſtiza, or grand 
judge, who was the ſupreme interpreter of the laws, 
and whoſe particular buſineſs it was to reſtrain the 
encroachments of the crown, and protect the rights 
of the ſubject. He was choſen from among the ca- 
yelleros, or ſecond order in the ſtate, anſwering to 
our gentlemen commoners, that he might be equally 
intereſted in curbing the oppreſſive ſpirit of the nobles, 
and ſetting bounds to the ambition of the prince. His 
perſon was ſacred, and his juriſdiction almoſt un- 
bounded: his power was exerted in ſuperintending the 
adminiſtration of government, no leſs than in regu- 
lating the courſe of juſtice, He had a right to review 
all the royal proclamations and patents, and to declare 
whether they were agreeable to law,. and ought to 
be carried into execution :—and he could, by his ſole 
authority, exclude any of the king's miniſders from 
the management of affairs, and call them to anſwer 


for their conduct while in office. He himſelf was an- 
{werable to the Cortes alone, 


Tux juſtiza had alſo the fingular privilege of re- 
ceiving the coronation oath, in the name of the peo- 
ple; when, holding a naked ſword oppoſite to the 
king's heart, he repeated theſe remarkable, words : 


« We, 
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PARTI. „We, who are your equals, make you our ſovereign, 
— nd promiſe obedience to your government, on con- 
& dition that you maintain our rights and liberties; 
tif not not!“ And it was accordingly an eftabliſhed 
maxim in the conſtitution of Arragon, that if the 
king ſhould violate his engagements, it was lawful for 
the people to depoſe him, and to elect another in his 
Kead?, | 


D EMPIRE of the ARABs. 


FROM the Arabs in Spain, we paſs naturally to 
thoſe of Aſia, and the neighbouring continent of Afri. 
ca. The great empire of the Arabs, as well as its 
branches, had experienced thoſe revolutions, which 
war and diſcord naturally produce, and which ſooner 
or later overturn the beſt founded governments. The 
glory of the califat was obſcured toward the end of 
the ninth century. Under weak or wicked princes, 
the African governors ſhook off their allegiance, Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed particular ſtates. 

Religious quarrels augmented thoſe of ambition, - The 
Fattimides, a Mahometan ſe&, flamed with all the 

A. D. 969, fury of fanaticiſm, They founded an empire in Egypt, 

from which they expelled the race of Abbas; and 

Cairo, the capital of that empire, became the ſeat of 

a new calif, and a flouriſhing city of commerce, 


8 1 ii —— 1 ai. 


ANOTHER fanatical ſect perſuaded that the abuſes 
introduced into the religion of Mahomet required re- 
formation, delivered themſelves up to the tranſports 
of enthuſiaſm, and acquired ſtrength by being perſe- 
cuted. They revolted, obtained ſeveral victories, and 
ſeized the provinces on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
which form the preſent kingdom of Morocco; where 

their chief, like the other califs, uniting the royalty 


3- Zurit, Annal. & Areg. Hier, Blanca, Comment. de Rer. Arag- 
with 
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with the prieſthood, governed his new empire under LETTER. 


the name of Miramoulin, or Commander of the Faith- XK. " 
ful, a title implying his claim to the califat. 


Oruꝑn circumſtances conſpired to diſmember the 
empire of the Arabs. The califs of Bagdat had re- 
ceived into their armies a body of Turks, or Turco- 
mans, a Tartar tribe. Theſe auxiliaries, on account 
of their valour, were ſoon employed as the royal 
guard, and ſubjected thoſe whom they were 'hired to 
protect. They took advantage of the civil wars raiſ- 
ed againſt the califat, to make themſelves lords of 
Aſia: they ſtript the califs, by degrees, of the ſove- 
reignty, but permitted them to retain the pontificate, 
which they revered; prudently ſubmitting themſelves 
to the religion of the country, and kneeling to the 
prieſt while they deſpoiled the king“. 


A var1ETY of ſovereizns ſprung up under the 
name of Sultans, who were inveſted with their do- 
minions by the califs, but took care to leave them 
very little authority; ſo that the ſucceſſors of Maho- 
met found themſelves, towards the middle of the 
cleventh century, in much [the ſame ſituation with 
thoſe of St. Peter under the firſt German emperors; 
or with the kings of Europe about the ſame time, 
whoſe power declined in proportion to the increaſe of 
their vaſſals. 


The EuplxR of ConsTANTINOPLE. 


WHILE the empire of the Arabs was thus over- 
turned, and that of Charlemagne falling to pieces, the 
empire of Conſtantinople, to borrow a ſimile from 
Voltaire, ſtill ſtood like a large tree, vigorous though 
old, ſtript of its branches, ſome of its roots, and buf- 


4. Leunclav. Annal, Turcici, Georg. Elmacin. Hifer. Saracenica. 
feted 
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feted on every fide by ſtorms and tempeſts. Though 
much circumſcribed on the eaſtern frontier, it yet ex- 
tended over all Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, Theſſaly, 
Thrace, Illyricum : it was contracted indeed, but not 
diſmembered ; often changing its emperors, but al- 
ways united under the perſon who ſwayed the ſceptre, 


How unworthy, in general, of the imperial dignity! 


and what a people had they to gayern ! 


Niceymorvs, whem we have ſeen dethrone Irene, 
was an execrable tyrant. The Saracens robbed him 
of the iſle of Cyprus; and the Bulgarians, the ſcourge 
of Thrace, took him priſoner, after having cut off his 
army, beheaded him, and threw his body to the beaſts 
of the field, while they made a drinking-cup of his 
ſkulls, | : 


STAURACUS, the ſon of Nicephorus, rendered him- 
ſelf ſo odious in the beginning of his reign, that he 
was abandoned by his people, and obliged to become 
a monk. 


MichAEL RAxN OA Rus refuſed to make peace with 
the Bulgarians, becauſe a monk declared, that he 
could not, in conſcience, deliver up the deſerters. In 
conſequence of this refuſal, the Greeks were defeated 
by the Bulgarians: the emperor betook himſelf to 
flight; and the officers, incenſed at his bebaviour, 
proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 


Leo attempted to aſſaſſinate the king of the Bulgz- 
rians,z who, in revenge, pillaged the ſuburbs of Con- 
ſtantinople. The emperor could conceive nothing 
more effectual to ſave the ſtate - than the extirpation 
of idolatry ; that is to fay, the abolition of images. 


5. Theopban, 
He 
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He accordingly commanded a new perſecution; and LEYTER 

eight hundred and twenty perſons were maſſacred i in 1 , 

one church. $ ; | 
M1cHAEL the Stammerer, the ſucceſſor of Leo, 

at firſt tolerated the worſhip of images. But he af- 

terwards changed his ſyſtem : he perſecuted thoſe 

whom he had formerly protected, and would even 

have had the ſabbath obſerved, and the paſſover ce- 

lebrated in the manner of the Jews. The Saracens 

took advantage of his weakneſs to make themſelves 

maſters of the iſle of Crete, now Candia: they alſo A. D. 823. 

conquered almoſt all Sicily, and ravaged Apulia and 5 

Calabria ©, | = 


| 

| 

Dvurinc the reign of Theophilus, though more = 

worthy of the imperial throne, the perſecution was 
redoubled, and the Saraceus extended their conqueſts. 
But after his death, the empreſs Theodora, governing 
during the minority of Michael III. re-eftabliſhed the 
worſhip of images, as Irene had formerly done. 
Afterward, defirous to convert the Manicheans by 
terror, ſhe cauſed them to be deſtroyed in thouſands. 
Thoſe who eſcaped went over to the Bulgarians, and 
the empire was obliged to contend with its own ſub- 
jects. Michael confined Theodora in a convent; and 
delivering himſelf up to all manner of crimes, carried 
his impiety ſo far, as to ſport with the eccleſiaſtical 

ceremonies, He was aſſaſſinated by Baſil, whom he 4. P. 8c7. 
had aſſociated in the empire, and improdently would 

have depoſed, 


Barr, originally a beggar, now found himſelf 
emperor, He is celebrated for his juſtice and huma- 


6. Cerden. 


nity ; 


A. D. 912. 


A. D. 879. 


cCauſe he loved learning, and favoured learned men, not 


1 geometry, and rhetoric, at Conſtantinople, 
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nity ; but he was a dupe to the patriarch, Photing, 
whom he favoured with his confidence, even after he 
had exiled him. His reign is the æra of the grand 
ſchiſm, which for ever divided the Greek and Latin 


churches. 


Tuis ſchiſm, which took its riſe from a jealouſy 
between the primates of the Eaſt and Weſt, was 
brought to a criſis by the converſion of the Bulgarians, 
As Bulgaria had formerly belonged to the Eaſtern 
empire, it was diſputed, whether the new Chriſtians 
ought to be ſubjeCt to the pope, or to the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. A variety of other reaſons was 
aſſigned for the ſquabble that followed; but this is 
the true one, and the only one which it is neceſſary 
for you to know, The council of Conſtantinople 
gave judgment in favour of the patriarch ; but the 
pope's legates proteſted againſt the deciſion. New 
circumſtances widened the breach. The two pri- 
mates excommunicated each other; and although the 
quarrel was ſometimes moderated by the mediation 
of the emperors, it was never made up, The ſchiſm 


confinyed. 


THe Saracens took Syracuſe, while Baſil was em- 
ployed in founding a church; and his fon Leo com- 
poſed ſermons, while the empire was ravaged on all 
ſides. Leo, however, is ſtyled the Philoſopher ; be- 


from being an Alfred or a Marcus Aurelius, 


ConsTAnTinNE PORPHYROGENITUS, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Leo, merits the culogies beſtowed on him, 
as a protector of the ſciences, which he himſelf culti- 
vated with ſucceſs. Men of the firſt rank taught phi- 


during 
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during his reign, which commenced in 912, and end- 
ed in 959. But the affairs of the empire were not 
conducted better than formerly, 


Tukx were ſtill worſe conducted under Romanus, 
the ſon of Conſtantine, who poiſoned his father, and 
was the tyrant of his people, 


NiceerHorRus PHocas had the honour of van- 
quiſhing the Saracens, and of recovering from them 
Crete, Antioch, and other places. His avarice and 
tyranny, however, made him deteſted : his own wife 


joined in a conſpiracy againſt him; and he was mur- 
dered in bed, 


Joan ZiM1sCRs, one of the aſſaſſins, ſeized the 
empire, and delivered it from the Roſſi, or Ruſhans, 
whom he defeated in ſeveral engagements, This 
brave prince was poiſoned by the eunuch Bafil, his 
chamberlain; who, notwithſtanding, preſerved his cre- 
dit under Baſil II. grandſon of Conſtantine Porphy- 


rogenitus. 


Bas1L was a warrior, but a barbarous one. Having 
vanquiſhed the Bulgarians, he cauſed the eyes of five 
thouſand priſoners to be put out, His ſubjeRs, loaded 
with taxes, could not enjoy his triumphs. He fought 
for himſelf, not for them. His death was followed 
by a train of the blackeſt crimes of which we have 
any example in hiſtory, 


THe princeſs Zoe, daughter of Conſtantine, the 
brother and colleague of Baſil, had eſpouſed Romanus 
Argyropulus, who was proclaimed emperor. Zoe 
afterwards became enamoured of Michael Paphlago- 


notus, a man of low birth; She poiſoned her huſband, 
Vor. 4 P in 


A. D. 1028. 
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PART I. in order to give the throne to her lover; but the poiſon 
not operating quick enough, ſhe cauſed Argyropulus 
to be drowned in a bath. The patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople at firſt ſcrupled to marry the empreſs to Michael, 
But a ſum of money quicted his conſcience, and the 
imperial crown followed the ſanction of the church. 


— 
A. D. 1034. 


A. D. 1047, THE emperor Paphlagonotus, a prey to diſeaſes and 
remorſe, died in the habit of a monk; and Zoe gave 
the empire and her hand to Michael Calaphates, the 

| ſon of a caulker, or cobler of ſhips, by a ſiſter of the 

| | other Michael, hoping that he would be the ſlave of 
her will. But the new emperor, jealous of his power, 

' 

| 


put her in confinement. The people revolted : they 
releaſed the empreſs and her fider Theodora, and put 


out the eyes of Calaphates, 


ployed themſelves only about trifles. The people 
would have a prince; and Zoe, at laſt, married Con- 
ſtantine Monomachus, one of her ancient lovers, who 
was crowned, This upſtart emperor neglected his 
wife for a young miſtreſs. The Greeks incenſed at 
his conduct, ſeized him in a proceſſion, and declar- 
ed they would only obey two empreſſes. He would 
have been cut in pieces, if the princeſſes had not in- 


terpoſed. 


| A. D. z042, THe two ſiſters reigned together a year, and em- 
| 
| 
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MoxomacHvs augmented the miſeries of the em- 
pire by his rapacity. The frontier provinces had 
been exempted from taxes, on condition that they 
ſhould defend themſelves againſt the Barbarians. 
The emperor pretended that he would defend them, 
and made them pay like the reſt of the empire“: but 


7. Ibid. See alſo Curpolatus and Leo Grammaticus. 
they © 
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they were poorly defended, notwithſtanding the LILIES 


taxes. 


Turss particulars will be ſufficient to enable you 
to judge of the ſtate of Conſtantinople. If at any 
time we find an able and warlike prince there, we al- 
ways find the ſame reigniog ſpirit of ſuperſtition and 
rebellion. Iſaac Comnenus, one of the beſt Greek 
emperors, proclaimed in 1057, made himſelfhated b 
the monks, becauſe he applied to the public exigencies 
the ſuperflux of their wealth, Lamed by a fall from 
his horſe, he gave himſelf up to devotion; refigned 
his crown in favour of Conſtantine Ducas, and took 


the habit of a monk. 


Dvucas, too much a friend to peace, abandoned 
the provinces to the ravages of the Turks, He 
made his three ſons emperors, and left the regency 
to their mother Eudoxia, exacting from her a pro- 
miſe that ſhe would never marry: and this promiſe 
he obliged her to confirm in writing. Eudoxia, how- 
ever, ſoon reſolved to marry Romanus Diogenes, 
whom ſhe had condemned to die, but whoſe fine per- 
ſon ſubdued her heart, Her promiſe, depoſited in the 
hands of the patriarch, now gave her much uneaſi- 
neſs. In order to recover it, ſhe artfully pretended 
to have fixed her choice on the patriarch's kinſman, 


This amorous deceit had the deſired effet. The writ- 


ing was reſtored ; and the empreſs, abſolved from her 
promiſe of widowhood, did not fail to take advantage 
of her releaſe. She immediately married Romanus, 


and procured him the empire l. 


CovLD ignorant ſavages have acted more abſurdly 3 
or ruffians amenable to public juſtice more atrociouſly 2 


$. Anna Comnena. Nicetas. 
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PART I. Let the Greeks were till the moſt learned and po- 
— liſhed people in Europe; and Conftantinople, not- 


LETTER 
XXI. 


withſtanding all its misfortunes, its revolutions, and 
crimes, having never felt the deſtruQtive rage of the 
Barbarians, continued to be the largeſt and moſt beau- 
tiful European city, after the fall of Rome, and the 
only one where any image of ancient manners or in- 
genuity remained, 


Tnvs, my dear Philip, we rapidly traverſe the 
wilds of hiſtory ; where the objects are often confuſed, 
rude, and unintereſting. But it is neceſſary to travel 
theſe firſt ſtages, in order to arrive at more cultivated 
fields. We ſhall ſoon meet with a new ſet of objects 
equally intereſting and important: and then more 
leiſure and attention will be required. In the mean 
time we muſt take a review of paſt ages, 


Fi 


Sw Sj - 2-4 KR. AXL 


Progreſs of Society in EUROPE, from the Settlement of the 
Modern Nations, to the Middle of the Eleventh Century. 


I Have already given you in a particular Letter, an 
account of the Syſtem of Policy and Legiſlation 
eſtablifhed by the Barbarians, or northern invaders, 
on their firſt ſettlement in the provinces of the Roman 
empire“: and I have endeavoured, in the courſe of 
my general narration, to mark the progreſs of ſociety, 
as it regards religion, laws, goverament, manners, 
and literature, But as the hiſtory of the human 
mind is of infinitely more importance than. the detail 
of events, this Letter, my dear Philip, ſhall be en- 
tirely devoted to ſuch circumſtances as tend more par- 


1. Letter II. 
ticularly 
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ticularly to throw light upon that ſubject. I ſhall alſo LETTER 

XXI. 
purſue the ſame method, at different intervals, during + 
the ſubſequent part of your hiſtorical ſtudies. 


THrov GH the northern invaders wanted taſte to va- 
lue the Roman arts, laws, or literature, they generally 
embraced the religion of the conquered people. And 
the mild and benevolent fpitit of Chriſtianity would 
doubtleſs have ſoftened their ſavage manners, had not 
their minds been already infected by a barbarous ſu- 
perſtition; which mingling itſelf with the Chriſtian 
principles and ceremonies, produced that abſurd mix- 
ture of violence, devotion, and folly, which has ſo 
long diſgraced the Romiſh church, and which formed 
the charaQer of the middle ages. The clergy were 
gainers, but Chriſtianity was a loſer, by the conver- 
ſion of the Barbarians. They rather changed the 
object than the ſpirit of their religion, 


Tur Druids among the Gauls and Britons, the 
Prieſts among the ancient Germans, and among all 
the nations of Scandinavia, poſſeſſed an abſolute do- 
minion over the minds of men, Theſe people, after 
embracing Chriſtianity, retained their veneration for 
the prieſthood, And unhappily the clergy of thoſe 
times had neither virtue enough to preſerve them 
from abuſing, nor knowledge ſufficient to enable them 
to make a proper uſe of their power, They blindly fa- 
voured the ſuperſtitious homage ;z and ſuch of the Bar- 
barians as entered into holy orders, carried their igno- 
rance and their original prejudices along with them, 


Tux Chriſtian emperors of Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople had enriched the church: they had laviſhed on 
it privileges and immunities ; and theſe ſeducing ad- 
vantages had but too much contributed to a relaxa- 
don of diſcipline, and the introduction of diſorders, 

T1 more 
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more or leſs hurtful, which had altered the ſpirit of 
the goſpel. Under the dominion of the Barbarians 
the degeneracy increaled, till the pure principles of 
Chriſtianity were loſt in a groſs ſuperſtition ; which, 

inſtead of aſpiring to virtuous ſanctity, the only * 
crifice that can render a rational being acceptable to 
the great Author of order and excellence, endeavoured 
to conciliate the favour of God by the ſame means 
that ſatisfied the juſtice of men, or by thoſe employed 
to appeaſe their fabulous deities *, 


As the puniſhments due for civil crimes, among the 
northern conquerors, might be bought off by money, 
they attempted, in like manner, to bribe Heaven, by 
benefactions to the church, in order to ſupercede all 
future inqueſt, And the more they gave themſelves 
up to their brutal paſſions, to rapine, and to violence, 
the more profuſe they were in this ſpecies of good 
works. They ſeem to have believed, ſays the Abbe 
de Mably, that avarice was the firſt attribute of the 
Divinity, and that the ſaints made a traffic of their in- 


fluence and protection. Hence the bon mot of Clovis: 


« St, Martin ſerves his friends very well; but he 
£ makes them pay ſoundly for his trouble!“ 


© Our treaſury is poor,” ſaid Chilperic, the grand- 
ſon of Clovis ; our riches are gone to the church: 


e the biſhops are the kings!“ And indeed the ſupe- 


rior clergy, who, by the acquiſition of lands, added 
the power of fortune to the influence of religion, were 
often the arbiters of kingdoms, and diſpoſed of the 
crown while they regulated the affairs of the ſtate, 
There was a neceſſity of conſulting them, becauſe 
they poſſeſſed all the knowledge that then remained 


2. Moſheim, Hiſt, Eccleſ. vol, i. ii, 
in 
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in Europe: they only knew any thing. The acts of 1 
their councils were conſidered as infallible decrees, x 
and they ſpoke uſually in the name of God; but, 

alas! they were only men. 


As the intereſt of the clergy claſhed with that of 
the laity, oppoſition and jealouſy produced new diſor- 
ders. The prieſts made uſe of artifice againft their 
powerful adverſaries : they invented fables to awe 
them into ſubmiſſion; they employed the ſpiritual 
arms in defence of their temporal goods; they changed 
the mild language of charity into frightful anathemas: 
the religion of Jeſus breathed nothing but terror. To 
the thunder of the church, the inſtrument of ſo many 
wars and revolutions, they joined the aſſiſtance of the 

ſword, Warlike prelates, clad in armour, combated 
for their poſſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of others; and, 
like the heathen prieſts, whoſe pernicious influence 
was founded on the ignorance of the people, the Chriſ- 
tian clergy ſought to extend their authority by con- 

fining all knowledge to their own order. They made 
a myſtery of the moſt neceſſary ſciences; truth was 
not permitted to ſee the light, and reaſon was fettered 
in the cell of ſuperſtition. Many of the clergy them- 
ſelves could ſcarce read, and writing was chiefly 
confined to the cloifters* ; where a blind and inter- 
eſted devotion, equally willing to deceive and to be- 
lieve, held the quill, and where lying chronicles and 
fabulous legends were compoſed, which contaminated 
hiſtory, religion, and the principles and the laws of 
ſociety. 


Wir nov arts, ſciences, commerce, policy, prin- 
ciples, the European nations were all as barbarous 


3- Perſons who could not write made the ſign of the croſs, in place 
of their name, in confirmation of any legal deed. (Du Cange, Gloſl. 
voc. Crux.) Hence the phraſe ſigning, inſtead of ſubſcribing a paper. 
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and wretched as they could poſſibly be, unleſs a mis 
racle had been wrought for the diſgrace of humanity, 
Charlemagne indeed in France, and Alfred the Great 
in England, ag you have had occaſion to ſee, endea- 
voured to diſpel this darkneſs, and tame their ſubjects 
to the reſtraints of law: and they were ſo fortunate 
as to ſucceed. Light and order diſtinguiſhed their 
reigns. But the ignorance and barbariſm of the age 
were too powerful for their liberal inſtitutions : the 
darkneſs returned, after their time, more thick and 
heavy than former and ſettled over Europe, and 
ſociety again tumbled into o chaos, 


THe ignorance of the Weſt was ſo profound, d uring 
the ninth and tenth centuries, that the clergy, who 
alone poſſeſſed the important ſecrets of reading and 
writing, became neceſſarily the arbiters and the judges 
of almoſt all ſecular affairs. They comprehended with- 
in their juriſdiction, marriages, contracts, wills; 
which they took care to involve in myſtery, and by 
which they opened to themſelves new ſources of 
wealth and power“. Every thing wore the colour of 
religion; temporal and ſpiritual concerns were con- 
founded : and from this unnatural mixture ſprung a 
thouſand abuſes. The hiſtory of thoſe ages forms a 
ſatire on the human ſoul; and on religion, if we 
ſhould impute it to the faults of its miniſters, 


«© REDEEM your fouls from deſtruction,“ ſays St. 
Egidius, biſhop of Noyon, „while you have the 
& means in your power: offer preſents and tythes to 
e churchmen; come more frequently to church; 
« humbly implore the patronage of the ſaints; for if 
ce you obſerve theſe things, you may come with ſe- 
4 curity in the day of the tribunal of the Eternal 


4. Du Cange, voc. Curia Chri ifian. Fleury, Hiſt. Ecle 7 tom. xix. Diſes 
Prelim, 
6 Judge, 
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er Judge, and ſay, Give us, O Lord, for we have 
« given unto thee ?!“ 


In ſeveral churches of France a feſtival was cele- 
brated in commemoration of the Virgin Mary's 
flight into Egypt. It was called the Feaſt of the Aſs, 
A young girl richly dreſſed, with a child in her arms. 
was ſet upon an aſs ſuperbly capariſoned. The afs 
was led to the altar in ſolemn proceſſion. High maſs 
was ſaid with great pomp. The aſs was taught to 
kneel at proper places; a hymn, no leſs childiſh than 
impious, was ſung 1n his praiſe : and when the cere- 
mony was ended, the prieſt, inſtead of the uſual words 
with which he diſmiſſed the people, brayed three times 
like an aſs ; and the people, inſtead of the uſual re- 
ſponſe, brayed three times in return “. 


LETTERs began to revive in the eleventh century, 
but made ſmall progreſs till toward its cloſe. A 
ſcientifical jargon, a falſe logic, employed about 
words, without conveying any idea of things, com- 
poſed the learning of thoſe times. It confounded all 
things, in endeavouring to analyſe every thing. As 
the new ſcholars were moſtly clergymen, theological 
matters chiefly engaged their attention ; and as they 
neither knew hiſtory, philoſophy, nor criticiſm, their 
labours were as futile as their inquiries, which were 
equally diſgraceful to reaſon and religion. The con- 
ception of the bleſſed Virgin, and the digeſtion of the 
euchariſt, were two of the principal objects of their 
ſpeculation : and out of the laſt a third aroſe ; which 
was, to know whether jt was yoided again 7 ! 


THe diſorders of government and manners kept 
pace, as they always will, with thoſe of religion and 
lzarning. Theſe diſorders ſeem to have attained their 


5. D. Specileg. Vet. Script. vol. ii 6. Du Cange, voc. Feftum. 
7. Hiſt, Literaire de France, 
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PART I. height about the middle of the tenth century. Then 
— the feudal policy, the defects of which I have point- 

ed out *, was become univerſal, The dukes or go- 

vernors of provinces, the marquiſes employed to 
| guard the marches, and even the counts intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, all originally offi- 
cers of the crown, had made themſelves maſters of 
their duchies, marquiſates, and counties. The king 
indeed, as ſuperior lord, ſtill received homage from 
them for thoſe lands which they held of the crown; 
and which, in default of heirs, returned to the royal 
domain. He had a right of calling them out to war, 
of judging them in his court by their aſſembled peers, 
and of confiſcating their eſtates in caſe of rebellion; 
but, in all other reſpects, they themſelves enjoyed the 
Tights of royalty. They had their ſub-vaſlals, or ſub- 
jects: they made laws, held courts, coined money in 
their own name, and levied war againſt their private 
enemies“. 8 


| 
| 
| 


Tux moſt frightful diſorders aroſe from this ſtate 
of feudal anarchy. Force decided all things, Europe 
was one great field of battle; where the weak ftrug- 
gled for freedom, and the ſtrong for dominion. The 
king was without power, and the nobles without prin- 
ciple: they were tyrants at home, and robbers abroad. 
Nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and vio- 
lence, The Scythians in their deſerts could not be 
leſs indebted to the laws of ſocicty, than the Euro- 
peans during the period under review. The people, 
the moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful claſs in 
the community, were either actual ſlayes, or expoſed 
to ſo many miſeries, ariſing from pillage and oppreſ- 
fion, to one or other of which they were a continual 

prey, and often to both, that many of them made a 


8. Letter II. g. Du Cange, voc. Feudum. 
volun- 
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yoluntary ſurrender of their liberty for bread and 
protection . What muſt have been the ſtate of 
that government where ſlavery was an eligible con- 


dition ! 


Bur, conformable to the obſervation of the philoſa- 
phic Hume, there is a point of depreſſion as well as 
of exaltation, beyond which human affairs ſeldom 
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paſs, and from which they naturally return in a con- 


trary progreſs, This utmoſt point of decline ſociety 
ſeems to have attained in Europe, as I have already 
ſaid, about the middle of the tenth century; when 
the diſorders of the feudal government, together with 
the corruption of taſte and manners conſequent upon 
theſe, were arrived at their greateſt exceſs. Accord- 
ingly from that æra, we can trace a ſucceſſion of 
cauſes and events, which, with different degrees of 
influence, contributed to aboliſh anarchy and barba- 
riſm, and introduce order and politeneſs, 


Among the firſt of theſe cauſes we muſt rank 
Chivalry ; which, as the elegant and inquiſitive Dr. 
Robertſon remarks, though commonly conſidered as 
a wild inſtitution, the reſult of caprice and the ſource 
of extravagance, aroſe naturally from the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety in thoſe times, and had a very ſerious effect in 
refining the manners of the European nations, 


THe feudal ſtate, as has been obſerved, was a ſlate 
of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, The weak 


and unarmed were expoſed every moment to inſults 


or injuries. The power of the ſovereign was too li- 
mited to prevent theſe wrongs, and the legiſlative 
authority too feeble to redreſs them, There was 
ſcarce any ſhelter from violence and oppreflion, ex- 
cept what the valour and generoſity of private per- 


10. Marculfus, lib. ii. cap. 8. 
ſons 
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ſons afforded : and the arm of the brave was the on. 
ly tribunal to which the helpleſs could appeal for juſ- 
tice, The trader could no longer travel in ſafety, or 
bring unmoleſted his commodities to market. Every 
poſſeſſor of a caſtle pillaged them, or laid them under 


contribution; and many not only plundered the mer- 


chants, but carried off all the women that fell in their 
way. Slight inconveniencies may be overlooked or 
endured, but when abuſes grow to a certain height, 
the ſociety muſt reform or go to ruin. It becomes 
the buſineſs of all to diſcover, and to apply ſuch re- 
medies as will moſt effeQually remove the prevailing 
diſorders, Humanity ſprung from the boſom of vio- 
lence, and relief from the hand of rapacity. Thoſe 
licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been guilty 
of every ſpecies of outrage and every mode of oppreſ- 
fion ; who, equally unjuſt, unfeeling, and ſuperſtiti- 
ous, had made pilgrimages, and had pillaged ! who 
had maſſacred, and done penance ! touched at laſt with 
a ſenſe of natural equity, and ſwayed by the convic- 
tion of a common intereſt, formed aſſociations for the 
redreſs of private wrongs, and the preſervation of pub- 
lic ſafety *1, So honourable was the origin of an inſti- 
tution generally repreſented as whimfical ! 


Turn young warrior among the ancient Germans, 
as well as among the modern knights, was armed, for 
the firſt time, with certain ceremonies proper to in- 
ſpire martial ardour ; but chivalry, conſidered as 2 
civil and military inſtitution, is as late as the eleventh 
century, The previous diſcipline and ſolemnities of 
initiation were many and fingular. The novice in 
chivalry was educated in the houſe of ſome knight, 
commonly a perſon of high rank, whom he ſerved firſt 
in the character of page, and afterwards of ſquire: 
nor was he admitted to the ſupreme honour of knight» 


11. Mem, ſur U Ancienne Ghevairg, par M. de la Curne de St. Palaye. 
; hood, 
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hood, until he had given many ſtriking proofs of his 3 
valour and addreſs, The ceremony of initiation was z 


very ſolemn, Severe faſtings, and nights ſpent, in 


2 church or chapel, in prayer; confeſſion of fins, and 
the receiving of the ſacraments with devotion ; bath- 
ing, and putting on white robes, as emblems of that 
purity of manners required by the laws of chivalry, 
were neceſſary preparations for this ceremony. 


WHEN the candidate for knighthood had gone 
through all theſe, and other introductory formalities, 
he fell at the feet of the perſon from whom he ex- 
pected that honour, and on his knees delivered to him 
his ſword, After anſwering ſuitable queſtions, the 
uſual oath was adminiſtered to him; namely, to ſerve 
his prince, defend the faith, protect the perſons and 
reputations of virtuous ladies, and to reſcue, at the 
hazard of his life, widows, orphans, and all unhappy 
perſons groaning under 1njuſtice or oppreſſion. Then 
the knights and ladies, who aſſiſted at the ceremony, 
adorned the candidate with the armour and enfigns of 
chivalry 3 beginning with putting on the ſpurs, and 
ending with girding him with the ſword, Seeing 
him thus accoutred, the king or nobleman, who was 
to confer the honour of knighthood, gave him the 
accolade, or dubbing, by three gentle ſtrokes with the 
flat part of his ſword on the ſhoulder, or with 


the palm of his hand on the neck, ſaying, ** In the 


© name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make 


o thee a knight! be thou loyal, brave, and hardy .“ 


VarLovr, humanity, courtefy, juſtice, honour, 
were the characteriſtĩcs of Chivalry : and to theſe were 
added religion; which, by infuſing a large portion 
of enthuſiaſtic zeal, carried them all to a romantic 
excels, wonderfully ſuited to the genius of the age, 


and productive of the greateſt and moſt permanent 


12. Id. ibid. 
effects 
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effects both upon policy and manners. War was car- 
ried on with leſs ferocity, when humanity, no lefy 
than courage came to be deemed the ornament of 
knighthood, and knighthood a diſtinction ſuperior to 
royalty, and an honour which princes were proud to 
receive from the hands of private gentlemen ; more 
gentle and poliſhed manners were introduced, when 
courteſy was recommended as the moſt amiable of 
knightly virtues, and every knight devoted himſelf to 
the ſervice of ſome lady ; and violence and oppreſſion 
decreaſed, when it was accounted meritorious to check 
and to punith them. A ſcrupulous adherence to truth, 
with the moſt religious attention to fulfil every en- 
gagement, but particularly thoſe between the ſexes, 
as more eaſily violated, became the diſtinguiſhing 
character of a gentleman ; becauſe chivalry was re- 
garded as the ſchool of honour, and inculcated the 
moſt delicate ſenſibibility with reſpect to that point u, 
And valour, ſeconded by ſo many motives of love, 
religion, and virtue, became altogether irreſiſtible, 


Trar the ſpirit of chivalry often roſe to an ex- 
travagant height, and had ſometimes a pernicious ten- 
dency, muſt however be allowed. In Spain, under 
the influence of a romantic gallantry, it gave birth 
to a ſeries of wild adventures, which have been de- 
ſervedly ridiculed : in the train of Norman ambition, 


T3. This ſentiment became reciprocal. Even a princeſs, ſays Ti- 
rant le Blanc, declares, That ſhe ſubmits to loſe all right to the bene- 
fits of chivalry, and conſents that never auy knight ſhall take arms in 
her defence, if ſhe keeps not the promiſe of marriage, which ſhe has 
given to the knight who adored her. And a young gentlewoman, 
whoſe defence was undertaken by Gerard de Nevers, bchulding the ar- 
dour with which he engaged in it, took off her glove, we are told, 
and delivered it to him, ſaying, „Sir, my perſon, my life, my lands, 
te and my honour, I depoſit in the care of God and you; praying for 
« ſuch aſſiſtance and grace, that I may be delivered ont of this peril.” 
(M. de la Curne de St. Palaye, ubi ſup.) Many ſimilar examples might 
be produced of this mutual confidence, the baſis of that elegant inter- 
courſe between the ſexes, which ſo n. diſtinguiſucs modern 


from ancient manners. f 


15 
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it extinguiſhed the liberties of England, and deluged vr on 
Italy in blood; and we ſhall ſoon ſee it, at the call W—_ 
of ſuperſtition, and as the engine of papal power, 

deſolate Aſia under the banner of the croſs, But 

theſe violences, reſulting from accidental circum - 

ſtances, ought not to be conſidered as arguments 

againſt an inſtitution laudable in itſelf, and neceſſary 

at the time of its eſtabliſhment. And they who pre- 

tend to deſpiſe it, the advocates of ancient barbariſm : 
and ancient ruſticity, ought to remember, That chi- 

valry not only firſt taught mankind to carry the civi- 

lities of peace into the operations of war, and to 

mingle politeneſs with the uſe of the ſword, but / 
rouſed the human ſoul from its lethargy ; invigorating 

the human character, even while it ſoftened it, and 

produced exploits which antiquity cannot parallel. 

Nor ought they to forget, That it gave variety and 

elegance, and communicated an increaſe of pleaſure, to 

the intercourſe of life, by making woman a more eſſen- 

tial part of ſociety ; and is therefore entitled to our 

gratitude, though the point of honour, and the refine- 

ments in gallantry, its more doubtful effects, ſhould be 

excluded from the improvements in modern manners. 


Bur the beneficial effects of chivalry were ſtrongly 
counteracted by other inſtitutions of a leſs ſocial kind. 
Some perſons of both ſexes, of moſt religions and 
moſt countries, have in all ages ſecluded themſelves 
from the world ; in order to acquire a reputation for 
ſuperior ſanity, or to indulge a melancholy turn of 
mind, affeQing to hold converſe only with the Divi- 
nity. The number of theſe ſolitary devotees, how- 
ever, in ancient times was few ; and the ſpirit of re- 
ligious ſecluſion, among the heathens, was confined 
chiefly to high ſouthern latitudes, where the heat of 
the climate favours the indolence of the cloifter. But 
the caſe has been very different in more modern ages: 

8 for 
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PART I. for although the monaſtic life had its origin amon 
=> the Chriſtians in Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine, it ra- 
pidly ſpread not only over all Afia and Africa but alſo 
over Europe, ,and penetrated to the moſt remote cor- 
ners of the North and Weſt, almoſt at the ſame time 
that it reached the extremities of the Eaſt and South; 
to the great hurt of population and induſtry ; and the 
obſtruction of the natural progreſs of ſociety 4, 


Nox were theſe the only conſequences of the paſ- 
ſion for pious ſolitude. As all who put on the reli- 
gious habit, after the monaſtic ſyſtem was-complete- 
ly formed, took a vow of perpetual chaſtity, the 
commerce of the ſexes was repreſented by thoſe holy 
viſtonaries as inconſiſtent with Chriſtian purity ; and 
the whole body of the clergy, in order to preſerve 
their influence with the people, found. themſelves 
under the neceſſity of profeſling a life of celibacy, 
This condeſcenfion, which was juſtly conſidered as a 
triumph by the monks, increaſed their importance, and 
augmented the number of their fraternities. Nothing 
was eſteemed ſo meritorious, during the period under 
review, as the building and endowing of monaſteries. 
And multitudes of men and women of all conditions, 
but eſpecially of the higher ranks, conſidering the 
pleaſures of ſociety as ſeducers to the pit of deftruc- 
tion, and turning with horror from ſenſual delight, 
retired to mountains and deſerts, or crowded into 
cloiſters; where, under the notion of mortifying the 
body and ſhutting all the avenues of the ſoul againſt the 
allurements of external objects, they affected an auſte- 
rity that gained them univerſal veneration, and threw 

a cloud over the manners of the Chriſtian world“. 


THe extravagance to which both ſexes are ſaid to 
have carried that auſterity, during the firſt fervours 
of monaſtic zeal, ſeems altogether incredible to cool 


14. Moſheim, Hi. Eccleſ. vol, i. ii. te Au. eit. in loc. 25- Id. ibid. 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, unenlightened by philoſophy. In attempting I 
to ſtrip human nature of every aimable and ornament= go, 
al quality, in order to humble pride, and repreſs the f 
approaches of looſe deſire; or, in their own phraſe, 
« to deliver the caleftial ſpirit from the bondage of fleſh 
« and Blood,” they in a manner diveſted themſelves 
of the human character. They not only lived among 
wild beafts, but after the manner of thoſe ſavage ani- 
mals: they ran naked through the lonely deſerts with 
a furious aſpect, and lodged in gloomy caverns; or 
grazed in the fields, like the common herd, and like 
cattle took their abode in the open air s. And ſome 
monks and holy virgins, by the habit of going naked, 
became ſo completely covered with hair, as to require 
no other veil to modeſty. Many choſe their rugged 
dwelling in the hollow fide or narrow cleft of ſome 
rock, which obliged them to fit or ſtand in the moſt 
painful and emaciating poſture, during the remainder 
of their wretched lives; while others, with no ſmall 
exultation, uſurped the den of ſome ferocious brother 
brute, whom they affected to reſemble; and. not a 
few, under the name of Stylites, or Pillar- ſaints, aſ- 
cended the top of ſome lofty column, where they re- 
mained for years, night and day, without any ſheltes 
from heat or cold. 


EyEen after religious houſes were provided for the 
devout ſolitaries of both ſexes, and endowed with 
ample revenues by the profuſe ſuperſtition of the 

newly converted Barbarians, they attempted, in their 
ſeveral cells, to extinguiſh every ſpark of ſenſuality, 
by meagre faſtings, bloody flagellations, and other 
cruel auſterities of diſcipline, too ſhocking to bear a 


16, Moſheim, vol. ii, Tillemont Mem. Eccle{. tom. viii. 
17. Id. ibid. 
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PART I. recital. But no ſooner did the monaſtic fury ſubſide, 
than nature began to aſſert her empire in the hearts of 
the deluded fanatics to tell them they had wants in- 
conſiſtent with their engagements, and that, in aban- 

doning ſociety, tliey had relinquiſhed the moſt eſſen- 
tial requiſites of human happineſs. The holy ſiſters 
and brothers, convinced of their pious folly, endea- 
voured by tender familiaries to conſole each other; 
but without violating, as they affirmed, their vow 
. of chaſtity'*. And although this delectable com- 
merce was prohibited 19, as alike ſcandalous and dan- 
gerous, by reſembling too nearly the ways of the 
world, and provoking ſenſibilities too ſtrong for the 
curb of reſtraining grace, other ſolacing practices took 
place in the convents, not more for the honour of the 
monaſtic life. Whenever any ſet of people, by 
laying a conſtraint upon the natural appetites, ſeek 
to arrive at a degree of purity inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of ſociety, they never fail to be guilty of 
crimes which ſociety diſclaims, and nature abhors: 
unleſs they relax the rigour of their inſtitutions, or 
ſlide back, by a blameleſs corruption, into the more 
ſmooth but {lippery. paths of erring humanity, 


Tux ignorance of the times however, favoured by 
certain circumſtances, continued the veneration for 
religious ſolitude, notwithſtanding the licentiouſneſs 
of the monks. Many new monaſtic orders were in- 
ſtituted in the eleventh century, under various rules 


of diſcipline; but all with a view to greater regularity 
of manners. And monks were called frem the lonely 


18. Moſheim, ubi ſup. 

19. The ſixth general council (canon xlvii.) forbids women to paſs 
the night in a male, or men in a female monaſtery, And the ſeventh 
general council (canon xx.) forbids the erecting of double, or promiſ- 
cuous monaſteries of both ſexes. (Beveridge, tom. i.) On the irre · 
gular pleaſures of the monks and nuns, ſce Thomaſſin, tom. iii. 

20. Moſheim, vol, ii, 
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cell to the moſt arduous and exalted ſtations; to fill LETTER 
. . XXI. 
the papal chair, and ſupport the triple crown; or , 


to diſcharge the office of prime miniſter in ſome 
mighty kingdom, and regulate the intereſts of na- 
tions. Though utterly ignorant of public tranſac- 
tions, their reputation for ſuperior ſanctity, which was 
eafily acquired, by real or affected auſterity, in ages 
of rapine and ſuperſtition, made them be thought fit to 
dire& all things. This ghoſtly reputation even en- 
abled them to trample upon the authority, and inſult 
the perſons of the princes whoſe government they ad- 
miniſtered ; eſpecially if the lives of ſuch princes, as 
was very commonly the caſe, happened to be ſtained 
with any atrocious acts of luſt, violence, or oppreſ- 
ſon. In order to ſtay the uplifted arm of divine 
juſtice, and render the Governor of the World propi- 
tious, the king knelt at the feet of the monk and the 
miniſter! happy to commit to the favourite of 
Heaven the ſole guidance of his ſpiritual and temporal 
concerns *. And if chivalry, by awakening a ſpirit 
of enterpriſe, had not rouſed the human powers to 
deeds of valour, and revived the paſſion for the ſoft- 
er ſex, by connecting it with arms, and ſeparating it 
from groſs deſire, Europe might have ſunk under the 
tyranny of a ſet of men, who pretend to renounce the 


. 2t. Beſide the wealth and influence acquired by the monks, in con- 
ſequence of the ſuperſtitious ignorance of the great, hc often ſhared not 
only their power but the fruits of their rapine with their pious directors, 
a popular opinion which prevailed toward the cloſe of the tenth century, 
contributed greatly to augment their opulence. The thuuſand years, 
from the birth or death of Chriſt, mentioned by St. John in the hook of 
Revelations, were ſuppoſed to be nearly accompliſhed, and the Day 


of Judgment at hand. Multitudes of Chriſtians therefore, anzivus only 


for their eternal ſalvation, delivered over to the monaſtic orders all their 
lands, treaſures, and other valuable effects, and repaired with precipi- 


tation to Paleſtine, where they expected the appearance of Chriſt on 
Mount Sion. Moſheim, vol. ii. 
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world and its affairs; and Chriſtendom have becoms, 
but one great cloiſter, 


ol " - 4.5 2 e p + * 


CET TE 7 ER. 


The GERUAN Empire and its Dependencies, Rows and 
the ITALIAN States, under ConR4aD II. and his De- 
ſeendants of the Houſe of FRANcON IA. 


W E now, my dear Philip, return to the great 
line of hiſtory, which I ſhall endeavour to 


trace as exactly as pothble, that you may be able to 
keep in view the train of events; without which, you 
will neither be able to reaſon diſtinctly on them your- 
ſelf, nor to underſtand clearly the reaſonings of others. 
I ſhall therefore bring down the hiſtory of the German 
empire to the death of Henry V. when the quarrel 
between the popes and the emperors came to a ſtand, 
before 1 ſpeak of the affairs of France and England; , 
which, from the Norman conqueſt, became inſepar- 
ably interwoven, but had little influence for ſome 
centuries on the reſt of Europe, 


GEA diſputes enſued on the death of Henry II. 
about the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the empire 
that prince, as you have had occaſion to ſee, dying 
without iſſue. The princes and ſtates aſſembled in the 
open fields, between Mentz and Worms, no hall be- 
ing ſufficient to hold them; and, after fix weeks en- 
campment and deliberation, they elected Conrad, duke 
of Franconia, ſurnamed the Salic, becauſe he was 


| born on the banks of the river Sala. 


1. Annal. de Emp. tom. i. | © 
8 Tux 
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Tur Lombards revolting, as uſual; ſoon after the 
election of the new emperor, Conrad marched into 
Italy; and having reduced the rebels by force of arms, 
he went to Rome, where he was conſecrated and 


crowned by Pope John XX. in preſence of Canute the 
Great, king of England, Denmark, and Norway, and 
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Rodolph III. king of Transjurane Burgundy. But 


his ſtay at Rome was ſhort. Scarce was the corona- 
tion over, when he was obliged to return to Ger- 
many, on account of ſome inſurrections raiſed in his 
abſence, He tobk the precaution, however, before 
he attempted to humble the inſurgents, to get his ſon 
Henry, then above twelve years of age, declared his 
ſucceſſor, and ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The rebellion was ſoon after ſupprefled by the valour 
of Conrad. He defeated the authors of it in ſeveral 
engagements; in one of which, Erneſt, duke of Sua- 


bia, who had been put to the ban of the empire, was 


ſlain 3. 

Tu word ban originally ſignified banner, after- 
wards edi, and laſtly a declaration of outlawry, 
which was intimated thus: “ We declare thy wife a 
* widow, thy children orphans; and ſend thee, in 
„the name of the devil, to the four corners of the 
<©« earth.” This is one of the firſt examples of that 
proſeription. 


Tus emperor next turned his arms againſt the 
Poles, and afterwards againſt the Huns, and obliged 
both to ſubſcribe to his own conditions, - In the mean 
time Rodolph, king of Transjurane Burgundy, dy- 
ing without iſſue, left his dominions to Conrad, 
They were of ſmall extent, but included the ſeigni- 
oral ſuperiority over the Swiſs, the Griſons,' Pro- 


2, Heiſs, lib, ii. 
Q 3 vence, 
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vence, Franche-Compte, Savoy, Geneva, and Dau- 
phine. Hence the lands on the other fide of the 
Rhine are ſtill called the Lands of the Empire; and 
all the noblemen of thoſe cantons, who formerly held 
of Rodolph and his predeceſſors, now hold of the em- 


peror “. 


WriLE Conrad II. was employed in taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new inheritance, the Poles revolted : 
and this rebellion was no ſooner quelled than he had 
occaſion to compoſe another in Italy, headed by Hu- 
bert, biſhop of Milan, whom he had loaded with 
favours. Conrad made ſo much haſte, that Milan 
was taken by ſurpriſe. The biſhop was condemned 
to perpetual baniſnment; and the emperor died ſoon 
after his return to Germany, leaving behind him the 
reputation of a juſt, generous, and magnanimous 


| prince 4, 


Hewry II. ſurnamed the Black, ſon of Conrad 
and Giſella of Suabia, was elected in conſequence of 
his father's recommendation, and crowned a ſecond 
time at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


Tux firſt years of Henry's reign were fignalized by 
ſucceſsful wars againft Bohemia, Poland, and Hun- 


gary; which, however, produced no memorable 


event, Rome and Italy, as uſual, were involved in 
confuſion, and diſtracted by factions, particularly 
thoſe of the Pandolphi and the Ptolemei. The Pan- 
dolphi had thruſt Benedict IX. a boy of twelve years 
of age, into the papacy. He was depoſed, by the 
Ptolemei and the people, who ſubſtituted in his place 
Sylveſter III. This new pope was depoſed, in his 
turn, by the Pandolphi, and his rival re-eftabliſhed. 
Benedict, however, finding himſelf univerſally deſ- 


3. Annal. de I Emp. tom. i, 4. Heiſs, lib, ii. 
piſed, 
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piſed, voluntarily reſigned in favour of John, 2 
prieſt of the Roman church; but afterwards repent- 


ing of his reſignation, he wanted to reſume has dig- 
nity. 


Tuksx three popes, ſupported by their ſeveral par- 
tizans, and living peaceably with each other, main- 
tained themſelves each upon a different branch of the 
revenues of the Holy See. One refided at St. Peter's, 
another at Santa Maria Major, and the third in the 
palace of the Lateran, all leading the moſt profligate 
and ſcandalous lives. A prieſt, called Gratian, at laſt 
put an end to this ſingular triumvirate. Partly by 
artifice, partly by preſents, he prevailed upon all three 
to renounce their pretenſions to the papacy ;z and the 
people of Rome, out of gratitude for ſo ſignal a ſervice 


to the church, choſe him Pope, under the name of 
Gregory VI. 


HENRY III. took umbrage at this election, in which 
he had not been conſulted, and marched with an army 
into Italy. No emperor ever exereiſed more abſo- 
lute authority in that country. He depoſed Gregory, 
as having been guilty of ſimony, and filled the papal 
chair with his own chancellor, Suidger or Heidiger, 
biſhop of Bamberg, who aſſumed the name of Cle- 
ment II. and afterward conſecrated at Rome Henry 
and the empreſs Agnes 5. 


Tuis ceremony being over, and the Romans hay- 
ing ſworn never to elect a pope without the approba- 
tion of the reigning emperor, Henry proceeded to 
Capua, where he was viſited by Drago, Rainulphus, 
and other Norman adventurers ; who, having left 
their country, namely the duchy of Normandy, at 
different times, had made themſelves maſters of 


3. Muratori, Annal. d Ital. Moſheim, Hiſt. Eccleſ. vol. ii. 
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great part of Apulia and Calabria, at the expence of 
the Greeks and Saracens, Henry entered into a trea- 
ty with them; and not only ſolemnly inveſted them 
with thoſe territories which they had acquired by con- 
queſt, but prevailed on the pope to excommunicate 
the Beneventines, who had refuſed to open their gates 
to him, and beſtowed that city and its dependencies, 
as fiefs of the empire, upon the Norman princes, pro- 
vided they took poſſeſſion by force of arms. What 
uſe they made of the imperial favour, we ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to fee. At preſent the papacy 
claims all our attention, * 


Tur emperor was ſcarce returned to Germany, 
when he received intelligence of the death of Clement 
II. Clement was ſucceeded in the apoſtolic ſee, by 
Damaſus II. who alſo: dying ſoon after his elevation, 
Henry nominated Bruno, biſhop of Toul, to the va- 
cant chair. This Bruno, who wag the emperor's re- 
lation, immediately aſſumed the pontificals; but be- 
ing a modeſt and pious prelate, he threw them off 
on 1 his} journey, by the perſuaſion of Hildebrand, a 
monk of Cluny, and went to Rome as a private man. 


„„ The emperor 3 64h ſaid Hildebrand, “ has no 


right to create a pope.” He accompanied Bruno to 
Rome, and ſecretly retarded his election, that he might 
arrogate to himſelf the merit of obtaining it 7. The 
ſchems ſucceeded to his wiſh, Bruno, who took the 
name of Leo IX. believing himſelf indebted to Hilde- 
brand for the pontificate, favoured him with his par- 
ticular friendſhip and confidence ; ; and hence originat- 
ed the power of this enterpriſing monk, of obſcure 
birth but boundleſs ambition, who ſo long governed 


6. Hi. Cong. de Norm, 7. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. ii. Dithmar, 
Fit. Greg, VII. | 


Rome, 
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Rome, and whoſe zeal for the exaltation of the church 
occaſioned ſo many troubles to Europe. 


LEo, ſoon after his elevation, waited on the empe- 
ror at Worms, to crave aſſiſtance againſt the Norman 
princes, who were become the terror of Italy, and 
treated their ſubjects with great ſeverity. Henry fur- 
niſhed the pope with an army; at the head of which 
his Holineſs marched againſt the Normans, after hav- 
ing excommunicated them, accompanied by a great 
number of biſhops, and other ecclefiaſtics, who were 
all either killed or taken priſoners, the Germans and 
Italians being totally routed, - Leo himfelf was led 
captive to Benevento, of which the Normans were 
now maſters, and which Henry had granted to the 
pope in exchange for the fief of Bamberg in Germany 
and the apoſtolic ſee is to this day in poſſeſſion of Bene- 
vento, by virtue of Henry's donation. The Norman 
chiefs, however, who had a right to that city by a 
prior grant, reſtored it, in the mean time, to the 
princes of Lombardy ; and the Holy Father was treat- 
ed with ſo much reſpe& by the conquerors, that he 
revoked the ſentence of excommunication, and joined 
his ſanction to the imperial inveſtiture for the lands 
which they held in Apulia and mand . 


Leo died ſoon after his releaſe; and the emperor, 
about the ſame time, cauſed his infant ſon, afterwards 
the famous Henry IV. to be declared King of the Ro- 
mans, a title ſtill in uſe for the acknowledged heir of 
the empire. Gebhard, a German biſhop, was elected 
pope, under the name of Victor II. and confirmed 
by the addreſs of Hildebrand, who waited on the em- 
peror in perſon for that purpoſe, though he diſdained 


8, Giannone, Hift, di Nagel. 
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to conſult him beforchand 9, Perhaps Hildebrand 
would not have found this taſk ſo eaſy, had not Hen. 
ry been involved in a war with the Hungarians, who 
preſſed him hard, but whom he obliged at laſt to pay 
a large tribute, and furniſh him annually with a cer- 
tain number of fighting men, 


As ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed this war, and 
others to which it gave riſe, he marched into Italy to 
inſpect the conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, widow of 
Boniface marquis of Mantua, and made her priſoner, 
She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, without 
the emperor's conſent : and contraſted her daughter 
Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to Godfrey duke 
of Spoleto and Tuſcany, Gozelo's ſon by a former 
marriage. This formidable alliance juſtly alarmed 
Henry; he therefore attempted to diſſolve it by car- 
rying his ſiſter into Germany, where he died ſoon af- 


ter his return, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and 
the ſixteenth of his reign, 


Tuis emperor, in his laſt journey to Italy, con- 
cluded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. 
That republic was already rich and powerful, though 
it had only been enfranchiſed in the year 998, from 
the tribute of a mantle of cloth of gold, which it for- 
merly paid, as a mark of ſubjeQtion, to the emperors 
of Conſtantinople. Genoa was the rival of Venice in 
power and in commerce, and was already in poſſeſſion 
of the iſland of Corſica, which the Genoeſe had taken 
from the Saracens **. Theſe two cities, which I ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion frequently to mention, in- 
groſſed at this time almoſt all the trade of Europe. 


9. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. ii. Hi. Literaire de la France, tom. vii. 
26. Muratori, Annal. d Ital. tom. vi. 
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There, was no city in France or Germany equal, in 
any reſpect, to either A them. 


Henay IV. 3 the Great, was only five 
years old at his father's death, He was immediately 
acknowledged emperor in a diet of the princes con- 
voked at Cologne, and the care of his education was 
committed to his mother Agnes, who alſo governed 
the empire. She was a woman of ſpirit and addreſs, 


and diſcharged both her public and private truſt with 
diligence and ability. 


GERMANY, during the firſt years of this reign, was 
harraſſed with civil wars; ſo that the empreſs Agnes, 
notwithſtanding her trong talents, found it difficult to 
maintain her authority. And at length the dukes of 
Saxony and Bavaria, uncles'of the young emperor, 
carried him off from her by ſtratagem, accuſing her of 
ſacrificing the public welfare to the will of the biſhop 
of Augſburg, her miniſter and ſuppoſed gallant, 


Thus diveſted of the regency, ſhe fled to Rome, and 
there took the yell “. 


Henry was now put under the tuition of the arch- 
biſhops of Cologne and Bremen, who diſcharged their 
truſt in a very oppoſite manner. The firſt endeavour- 
ed to inſpire him with a love of learning and virtue, 
while the ſecond ſought only to acquire an aſcend- 
ancy over his paſſions, by indulging him in all the 
pleaſures of youth, This indulgence produced a ha- 


bit of liceatiouſneſs which he could never afterwards 
reſtrain, 


ITALY, in the mean time, was a prey, as uſual, 
to inteſtine diſorders. After a variety of troubles ex- 


11. Aunal. de Emp, 
cited. 
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PART). cited on account of the pontificate, Nicholas IT. the 


creature of Hildebrand, paſſed a famous decree, 
which gave riſe to many more ; and by which it was 
ordained, in a council of a hundred and thirteen 
biſhops, That for the future the cardinals only, ſhould 
elef the pope, and that the election ſhould be confirm- 
ed by the reſt of the Roman clergy and the people; 
4c faving the bonour,” adds he, “ due to our dear ſon 
« Henry, now king; and who, if it pleaſe God, ſhall 
< one day be emperor, according to the privilege 
ce which we have already conferred upon him; and ſav- 
< ing the honour of his ſucceſſors on whom the Apo- 
6 ſtolic See ſhall confer the ſame high privilege *. 


Tux ſame pope Nicholas II. after having in vain 
excommunicated the Norman princes, made protectors 
and vaſſals of them; and they, who were feudatories 
of the empire, leſs afraid of the popes than the empe- 
rors, readily did homage for their lands to Nicholas, 
in 1059, and agreed to hold them of the church *?, 


Tris mode of holding was very common in thoſe 
days of rapacity, both for princes and private perſons, 
the only authority then reſpected being that of the 
church: and the Normans wiſely made uſe of it as a 
ſafe-guard againſt the emperors, They gave their 
lands to the church under the name of an offering, or 
oblata, and continued in poſſeſſion of them on paying 
a ſlight acknowledgement. Hence the pope's claim of 
ſuperiority over the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 


12. Chronicon Faryenſe in Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. par. ii. To this 
edit of Nicholas II. the college of cardinals owes the extenſive au- 
thority and importaut privileges it ſtill enjoys. Under the name 
of Cardinals he comprehends the ſeven Roman biſhops, who were con- 
fidered as his ſuffragans, and alſo the tweitty-cight preſbyters, or pa- 
riſh-prieſts, who officiated in the principal churches, Moſheim. Ii. 
Zacleſ. vol. ii. 

13. Giannone, Hit di Napel. 
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RoBERT Gv1SCARD, brother of Drago, and one of 
the gallant ſons of Tancred of Hauteville, received 
from the pope the ducal crown of Apulia and Cala- 
bria; and Richard, count of Averſa, was confirmed 
prince of Capua, a title which he had already afſum- 
ed. The pope alſo gave the Normans a right to hold 
Sicily in the ſame manner with their other poſſeſſions, 
provided they could expel the Saracens from it“: 
and Robert Guiſcard and his brother Roger made 
themſelves fully maſters of that iſland in 1061, 


HENRY IV. aſſumed the reins of government at 
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che age of twenty-two, and began his adminiſtration A. D. 107 


with reſtraining the thefts, robberies, and extortions, 
which his ſubjects of the duchy of Saxony exerciſed 
upon ſtrangers, as well as upon each other, But the 
Saxon princes and nobles, who were gainers by theſe 
abuſes, particularly by the infamous practice of im- 
priſoning travellers, and making them pay for their 
ranſom, oppoſed the intended reformation, and entered 
into an aſſociation againſt the emperor, under pretence 
that their liberties were in danger. In this rebel- 
lious diſpoſition they were encouraged by the arro- 
gance of pope Alexander II. who, at the inſtigation 
of Hildebrand, his confidant and oracle, ſummoned 
Henry to appear before the tribunal of the Holy See, 
on account of his looſe life, and to anſwer to the 


charge of having expoſed the inveſtiture of biſhops to 


ſale Is, 


Hren&y treated the pope's mandate with the con- 
tempt it deſerved ; and at the ſame time carried on 
war with vigour againſt the Saxons, and their rebel- 
lious aſſociates, whom he totally routed in a bloody 


14. Id. ibid. 
15. Leo Oſtienſis, Lb. iii. Dithmar, V. Greg, VII. 
engage- 
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engagement, and made himſelf maſter of all Saxony, 


ys The heads of the rebellion aſked pardon of the empe- 


A. D.1075. 


ror in public, and begged to be reſtored to his favour : 


he generouſly accepted their ſubmiſſion, and peace was 
reſtored to Germany '%, | 


BuT Henry was not Caffercd long to enjoy the fruits 
of his valour. A new ſtorm threatened him from Ita- 
Iy ; which afterwards fel! with violence on his head, 
and ſhook all the thrones in Chriſtendom. On the 
death of Alexander II. in 1073, Hildebrand had been 
elected pope, under the name of Gregory VII. and 
although he had not aſked the emperor's voice, he 


| prudently waited for his confirmation, before he aſ- 


ſamed the tiara, He obtained it by this mark of ſub- 
miſſion : Henry confirmed his election; and Gregory, 
having nothing further to fear, pulled off. the maſk, 
He began his pontificate with excommunicating every 
ecclefiaſtic who ſhould receive a benefice from a lay- 
man, and every layman by whom ſuch benefice ſhould 
be conferred. This was engaging the church in 
an open war with the ſovereigns of all nations, But 
the thunder of the Holy See was more particularly 
directed againſt the emperor ; and Henry, ſenſible of 
his danger, and willing to avert it, wrote a ſubmiſſive 
letter to Gregory, who pretended to take him into 
favour, after having ſeverely reprimanded him for the 
crimes of ſimony and debauchery, laid againſt him by 


the late pope, and of which he now confeſſed himſelt 
guilty “. 


| GrEGoxy, at the ſame time, propoſed a cruſade, 
in order to deliver the holy ſepulchre from the, hands 
of the Infidels; offering to head the Chriſtians in per- 
ſon, and defiring Henry to ſerve as a volunteer under 


16. Heiſs, Hig. de I” Emp. lib. ii 
17. Anal, de Emp. tom i. Dithmar. Fit. Greg. VII. 
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his command 1 !_a proje& lo wild and extravagant, LETTER 
that nothing but the prevailing ſpirit of the times, * 


the double enthuſiaſm of religion and valour, can ſave A. D. 75. 


the memory of its author from the imputation of in- 
ſanity. 


GRrEGoRY's project of making himſelf lord of 
Chriſtendom, by not only diſſolving the juriſdiction 
which kings and emperors had hitherto exerciſed over 
the various orders of the clergy, but alſo by ſubject- 
ing to the papal authority all temporal princes, and 
rendering their dominions tributary to the ſee of 
Rome, ſeems no leſs romantic; yet this he undertook, 
and not altogether without ſucceſs. Solomon, king of 
Hungary, dethroned by his brother Geyſa, had fled 
to Henry for protection, and renewed the homage of 
Hungary to the empire. Gregory, who favoured 
Geyſa, exclaimed againſt this act of ſubmiſſion; and 
ſaid, in a letter to Solomon, You ought to know, 
that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Ro- 
man church; and learn, That you will incur the 
indignation of the Holy See, if you do not acknow- 


ledge that you hold your dominions of the pope, 
„and not of the emperor ' !” 


Tunis preſumptuous declaration, and the negle& it 
met with, brought the quarrel between the empire and 
the church to a criſis, It was directed to Solomon, 
but intended for Henry. -And if Gregory could not 
ſucceed in one way, he was reſolved that he ſhould in 
another: he therefore reſumed the claim of inveſti- 
tures, for which he had a more plauſible pretence ; 
and as that diſpute and its conſequences merit par- 


18. Id. ibid, 


19. Goldaſt. Apolegia pro Hen. IV. Thomaſ. Conten, inter. Imp. et. 
Facerdat. 
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PART I. ticular attention, I ſhall be more circumſtantial that 
A. b. 1075, uſual. | 


Tur predeceffors of Henry IV. had always enjoyed 
the right of a6minating biſhops and abbots, and of 
giving them inveſtiture by the ring and croſier. This 
right they had in common with almoſt all princes. 
The predeceſſors of Gregory VII. had been accuſtom- 
ed, on their part, to ſend legates to the emperors, in 
order to entreat their aſſiſtance; to obtain their con- 
firmation, or defire them to come and receive the 
papal ſanction, but for no other purpoſe. Gregory, 
however, ſent two legates to ſummon Henry to ap- 
pear be ſore him as a delinquent, becauſe he flill con- 
tinued to beſtow inveſtitures, notwithſtanding the 
apoſtolic decree to the contrary ; adding, That if he 
ſhould fail to yield obedience to the church, he muſt 
expect to be excommunicated and dethroned, | 


IncEnsED at that arrogant meſſage from one whom 
he conſidered as his vaſſal, Henry diſmiſſed the legates 
with very little ceremony, and convoked an aſſembly 
of all the German princes and dignied ecclefiaſtics at 

A. D. 1026. Worms; where, after mature deliberation, they con- 
cluded, That Gregory having uſurped the chair of St. 
Peter by indirect means, infected the church of God 
with many novelties and abuſes, and deviated from 
his duty to his ſovereign in ſeveral ſcandalous attempts, 
the emperor, by that ſupreme authority derived from 
his predeceſſors, ought to diveſt him of his dignity, 
and appoint another in his place **, 


In conſequence of this determination, Henry ſent 
an ambaſſador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of 
Gregory ; who, in his turn, convoked a council, at 


20. Schilter. De Libertat. Ecclzſ. German, lib, iv. 
which 
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who unanimouſly agreed, That the pope had juſt 


cauſe to depoſe Henry ; to diſſolve the oath of al- AD. 2 


legiance which the princes and ſtates had taken in his 
favour, and to prohibit them from holding any eor- 


reſpondence with him on pain of excommunication. 


And that ſentence was immediately fulminated againſt 
the emperor and his adherents, In the name of 
Almighty God, and by your authority,” ſaid Gregory, 
alluding to the members of the council, *I prohibir 
Henry, the fon of our emperor Henry, from go - 
« yerning the Teutonic kingdom, and Italy: I re- 
<« leaſe all Chriſtians from their oath of allegiance 
*to him; and I ſtrictly forbid all perſons from ſery- 
e ing or attending him as king**,” 


Tas is the firſt inſtance of a pope's pretending to 
deprive a fovereign of his crown, but it was. too flat- 
tering to eccleſiaſtical pride to be the laſt!—No pre- 
late, from the foundation of the church, had ever pre- 


ſumed to uſe fo imperious a language as Gregory; 


for although Lewis the Debonnaire had been depoſed 
by his biſhops, there was at leaſt ſome. colour for that 
itep. They condemned Lewis, in appearance, only 
to do public penance, ' 


Tus eircular letters written by this pontiff breathe 
the ſame fpirit with his ſentenoe of depofition. In 
theſe he repeatedly aſſerts, That © biſhops are ſupe- 


« rior to kings, and made to judge them !”—exprel(- 
ſions alike artful and preſumptuous, and calculated for 


bringing in all the churchmen of the world to his 
ſtandard. Gregory's -purpoſe is ſaid to have been, 
to engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to 
the Vicar of Chriſt, as King of Kings and Lord 0 


21. Dichmar. Hiſ. Bell, inter Imp. et Sacerdet. 
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PART 1. Lords, all the potentates of the earth, and to eſtabliſh 

. at Rome an annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom 
the conteſts that might ariſe between kingdoms and 
ſovereign ſtates were to be decided; the rights and 
pretenſions of princes to be examined, and the fate of 
nations and empires to be determined. 


Tux havghty pontiff knew well what conſequences 
would follow tlie thunder of the church. The Ger- 
man biſhops came immediately over to his party, and 
drew along with them many of the nobles: the brand 
of civil war ſtill lay ſmouldering, and à bull proper- 
ly directed was ſufficient to ſet it in à blaze. The 
Saxons, Henry's old enemies, made uſe of the papal 
diſpleaſure as a pretence for rebelling againſt him. 
Even his favourite Guelf, a nobleman to whom 
he had given the duchy of Bavaria, ſupported 
the malecontents with that power which he owed to 
his ſovereign's bounty: nay, thoſe very princes and 
prelates who had aſſiſted in depoſing Gregory, gave 
up their monarch to be tried by the pope; and his 
Holineſs was ſolicited to come to Augſburg for that 


purpoſe 25. 


W1LL1xG to prevent this odious trial at Augſburg, 
Henry took the unaccountable reſolution of ſudden- 
ly paſling the Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a 
few domeſtics, in order to aſk abſolution of Gre- 
gory, his tyrannical oppreſſor, who was then in Ca- 
noſa, on the Apennines; a fortreſs belonging to the 
counteſs or ducheſs Matilda, whom I have already 
had occation to mention. At the gates of this place 
the emperor preſented himſelf as an humble penitent. 
ite alone was admitted within the outer court; where, 


22, Moſhcim, Hit. Ecclef. vol. ii. par. ii. cent. xi. et Au, cit. in loc. 
23. Dithmar. ut i ſup. Annal. German. ap. Struv. 
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being ftript of his robes, and wrapt in ſack-cloth, he 2 


was obliged to remain three days, in the month of 


January, barefooted and faſting, before he was per- A. D. 077. 


mitted to kiſs the feet of his Holineſs, who all that 
time was ſhut up with the devout Matilda, whoſe 
ſpiritual director he had long been; and, as ſome ſay, 
her gallant. But be that as it may, ber attachment 
to Gregory, and her hatred againſt the Germans, 
was ſo great, that ſhe made over all her eftates to the 
apoſtolic ſee : and this donation is the true cauſe of all 
the wars, which fince that period have raged between 
the empetors and the popes; She poflefſed, in her 
own right, great part of Tuſcany; Mantua, Parma, 
Reggio, Placentia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and 
almoſt the whole of what is now called the patrimony 
of St. Peter, from Viterbo to Orvieto; together with 


part of Umbria, Spoleto, and the Marehe of An- 
cona . 


Tux emperor was at length permitted tothtow him. 
ſelf at the feet of the haughty pontiff, who condeſ- 
ecnded to grant him abſolution, after he had ſworn 
obedience to his Holineſs in all things, and promiſed 
to ſubmit to his ſolema deciſion at Augſburg ; ſo that 
Henry got nothing but diſgrace by his journey, while 
Gregory, elated with his triumph, and now looking 
upon himſelf; not altogether without reafon, as the 
lord and maſter of all the crowned heads in Chriften- 
dom, ſaid in ſeveral of his letters, that it was his 
duty “ to pull down the pride of kings.“ 


Tuis extraordinary accommodation gave much 
diſguſt to the princes of Italy. They never could for- 
give the inſolence of the pope nor the abjeA humi- 


24. Fran. Mar. Florent. Mem, della Conteſſa Matilda. 
| R 2 lity 
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lity of the emperor. Happily however for Henry, 


their indignation at Gregory's arrogance overbalanc- 
ed their deteſtation of his meanneſs. He took advan- 


vantage of this temper : and by a change of fortune, 


hitherto unknown to the German emperors, he found 
a ſtrong party in Italy, when abandoned in Germany. 
All Lombardy took up arms againſt the pope, while he 
was raiſing all Germany againſt the emperor, 


GRrEGoRY, on the one hand, made uſe of every 
art to get another emperor elected in Germany; and 
Henry, on his part, left nothing undone to perſuade 
the Italians to ele another pope. The Germans choſe 
Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who was ſolemnly crowned 
at Mentz; and Gregory, heſitating on this occaſion, 
behaved truly like the ſupreme judge of kings, He 
had depoſed Henry, but ſtill it was in his power to 
pardon that prince: he therefore affected to be diſ- 
pleaſed that Rodolph was conſecrated without his or- 
der; and declared, that he would acknowledge as 
emperor and king of Germany, him of the two com- 
petitors who ſhould be moſt ſubmiſſive to the Holy 
See“. 


HENRY however, truſting more to the valour of his 
troops than to the generoſity of the pope, ſet out im- 
mediately for Germany, where he defeated his ene- 
mies in ſeveral engagements: and Gregory ſeeing no 
hopes of ſubmiſhon, thundered out a ſecond ſentence 
of excommunication againſt him, confirming at the 
ſame time the election of Rodolph, to whom he ſent 
a golden crown, on which the following well-known 
verſe, equally haughty and puerile, was engraved : 


25. Dithmar. Hift. Bell. inter Imp. et Sacerdet, Muratori, Annal. 
d Ital, 


Petra 
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Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho. 


Tuis donation was alſo accompanied with a pro- 
phetic anathema againſt Henry, ſo wild and extrava- 
gant, as to make one doubt, whether it was dictated 
by enthuſiaſm or prieſtcraft. After depriving him of 
frength in combat, and condemning him never to be vicło- 
rious, it concludes with the following remarkable apoſ- 
trophe to St. Peter and St. Paul: © Make all men 
e ſenſible, that as you can bind and looſe every thing 
te in Heaven, you can alſo upon earth take from, or 
« give to every one according to his deſerts, empires, 
ce kingdoms, principalities—let the kings and princes 
« of the age then inſtantly feel your power, that they 
ce may not dare to deſpiſe the orders of your church; 


cc let your juſtice be ſo ſpeedily executed upon Hen- 


&« ry, that nobody may doubt but he falls by your 
cc means, and not by chances.“ 


In order to avoid the effects of the ſecond excom- 
munication, Henry took a ſtep worthy of himſelf, He 
aſſembled at Brixen, in the county of Tirol, about 
twenty German biſhops; who aCting alſo for the bi- 
ſhops of Lombardy, unanimouſly reſolved, That the 
pope, inſtead of having power over the emperor, owed 
him obedience and allegiance; that Gregory VII, 
having rendered himſelf unworthy of the papal chair 
by his miſcondu®: and rehellion, ought to be depoſed 
from a dignity he ſo little deſerved. They accord. 
ingly degraded Hildebrand, and eleQed in his room 
Guibert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, a perſon of undoubt- 
ed merit, who took the name of Clement III. 


Henry promiſed to put the new pope in poſſeſſion 
of Rome. But he was obliged, in the mean time, to 


26. Hardouin, Concil, Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
R3 ſhift 
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ſnift the ſcene of action, and to employ all his forces 
againſt his rival Rodolph, who had re- aſſembled a 
large body of troops in Saxony. The two armies 
met near Merſburg, and both fought with great fury. 
Victory remained long doubtful; but the fortune of 
the day ſeemed inclining to Rodolph, when his hand 
was cut off by the famous Godfrey of Bouillon, then 
in the ſervice of Henry, and afterwards renowned b 

the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, Diſcouraged by the miſ- 
fortune of their chief, the rebels immediately gave 
way; and Rodolph perceiying his end approaching, 
ordered the hand that was cut off to be brought him, 
and made a ſpeech to his officers on the occaſion, 


- which could not fail to have a favourable influence on 


the emperor's affairs. Behold, n ſaid he, 60 the 
„hand with which I took the oath of allegiance to 
« Henry; an oath, which at the inſtigation of Rome, 
J have violated, in perſidiouſly aſpiring to an ho- 
& nour that was not my due.“ 


Trax emperor thus delivered from his formidable 
antagoniſt, ſoon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in 
Germany, and ſet out for Italy, in order to ſettle 
Clement III. in the papal chair, But the gates of 
Rome being ſhut againſt him, he was obliged to at- 
tack it in form. The ſiege continued upwards of two 
years; Henry, during that time, being obliged to 
quell ſome inſurrections in Germany. The city was 
at length carried by aſſault, and with difficulty ſaved 
from being pillaged; but Gregory was not taken: he 
retired into the caſtle of St. Angelo, and thence de- 
fied and excommunicated the conqueror. 


Tux new pope was however conſecrated with the 
uſual ceremonies, and expreſſed his gratitude by 


27. Chron, Magacb. 
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crowning Henry, with the concurrence of the Roman 
ſenate and people. Mean while the fiege of St. An- 
gelo was going on; but the emperor being called about 
ſome affairs into Lombardy, Robert Guiſcard took ad- 
vantage of his abſence to releaſe Gregory, who died 
ſoon after at Salerno, His laſt words, borrowed from 
the ſcripture, ,were worthy of the greateft ſaint: «I 
< have loved juſtice, and hated iniguity ; therefore I 
6e die in exile ! 


HE NR did not long enjoy the ſucceſs of his Ita- 
lian expedition, or that tranquillity which might have 
been expected from the death of Gregory, Germany 
was involved in new troubles: thither he haſtened 
with all expedition, The Saxons, his old enemies, 
had elected a king of the Romans, whom he defeated 
in ſeveral engagements, and whoſe blood atoned for 
his preſumption. Another pretender ſhared the ſame 
fate. Every thing yielded to the emperor's valour. 


Bur while Henry was thus victorious in Germany, 
his enemies were buſy in embroiling his affairs in 
Italy, into which he found it neceſſary again to march. 
Not ſatisfied with Clement III. the emperor's pope, 
they had elected the abbot of Monte Caflino, under 
the name of Victor III. and he dying in a ſhort time, 
they choſe in his room Urban II. who, in conjunction 
with the counteſs Matilda, ſeduced the emperor's ſon, 
Conrad, into a rebellion againſt his father.— It was 
this Urban who held the famous council of Clermont, 
of which I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak, 
and where the firſt cruſade was reſolved upon, 


Conrap aſſumed the title of king of Italy, and 
was actually crowned by Anſelmo, archbiſhop of Mi- 


29. Fit. Greg. VII. Murat. udi ſup. 
R 4 # lan. 
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lan. Soon after this ceremony, he married the daughter 
of Roger, king of Sicily; and ſucceeded ſo well in his 
uſurpation, that the greater part of the Italian cities 
and nobles acknowledged him as their ſovereign. The 
emperor, therefore, deſpairing of being able to reduce 
his ſon to obedience, returned to Germany; where he 
aſſembled the princes, who put Conrad to the ban of 
the empire, and declared his brother Henry king of 
the Romans 29. An accommodation was made with 
the Saxons and Bavarians, and the emperor hoped to 
ſpend the latter part of his life in peace. 


In the mean time Conrad died; and Paſchal II. an- 
other Hildebrand, ſucceeded Urban inthe ſee of Rome. 
This pope no ſooner found himſelf ſafely ſeated in the 
Papal chair, than he called a council, to which he ſum- 
moned the emperor; and as Henry did not obey the 
citation, he excommunicated him a-new for the 
ſchiſms which he had introduced into the church. But 
that vengeance, though ſufficiently ſevere, was gentle, 
in compariſon of what Paſcal meditated and accom- 
pliſhed. He excited young Henry to rebel againſt 
his father, under pretence of defending the cauſe of 
the orthodox ; alledging, that he was bound to take 
upon himſelf the reins of government, as he could 
neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was ex- 
communicated 3, 


Is vain did the emperor uſe every paternal remon- 
ſtrance to diſſuade his ſon from proceeding to extre- 
mities : the breach became wider and wider, and both 
prepared for the decifion of the ſword. But the ſon 


dreading his father's military ſuperiority, and confid- 


ing in his tenderneſs, made uſe of a ſtratagem equal- 
ly baſe and effectual. He threw himſelf unexpected- 


29. Chron. Magdeb. 30. Dithmar. F.. Bell. inter Imp. et 
Sacerdot. 
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ly at the emperor's feet, and hegged pardon for his 
undutiful behaviour, which he imputed to the advice 
of evil counſellors. In conſequence of this ſubmiſ- 
fion, he was immediately taken into fayour, and the 
emperor diſmiſſed his army. The ungrateful youth 
now bared his perfidious heart : he ordered his father 
to be confined ; while he aſſembled a diet of his own 
confederates, at which the pope's legate preſided, and 
repeated the ſentence of excommunication againft the 
emperor Henry IV. who was inftantly depoſed, and 
the parricidious uſurper Henry V. proclaimed 3*. 


Tur archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne were ſent 
as deputies to the old emperor, to intimate his depo- 
ſition, and demand the crown, and other regalia. 
Henry reccived this deputation with equal ſurprize and 
concern; and finding the chief accuſation againſt him 
was, „ the ſcandalous manner in which he had ſet 
ce biſhopricks to ſale,” he thus addreſſed the audacious 
eccleſiaſtics: If we have proſtituted the benefices of 
ce the church for hire, you yourſelves are the moſt pro- 
6 per perſons to convict us of that ſimony. Say then, 
I conjure you, in the name of the eternal God ! what 
cc have we exaCted, or what have we received, for 
& having promoted you to the dignities which you 
«© now enjoy?“ They acknowledged he was innocent, 
as far as regarded their preferment: “ and yet,” 
continued he, © the archhiſhopricks of Mentz andCo- 
ce logne being two of the beſt in our gift, we might 
ce have filled our coffers by expoſing them to ſale. 
We beſtowed them, however, on you, out of free 
de grace and favour ;—and a worthy return you make 
e to our benevolence Do not, we beſeech you, 
© become abettors of thoſe who have lifted up their 
«© hand againſt their lord and maſter, in defiance of 
© faith, gratitude, and allegiance,” 


31. Id. ibid. 
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PART]. Tux two archbiſhops, unmoved by that pathetic 
AD, $106. addreſs, inſiſted on his compliance with the purport 
of their errand Oa this he retired, and put on 
his royal ornaments; then returning to the apart- 
ment he had left, and ſeating himſelf on a chair of 
| Nate, he renewed his remonſtrance in theſe words: 
« Here are the marks of that royalty with which we 
te were inveſted by God and the princes of the em- 
% pire; if you diſregard the wrath of Heaven, and 
6c the eternal reproach of mankind, ſo much as to 
&« lay violent hands on your ſovereign, you may ſtrip 
« us of them. We are not in, a condition to defend 
« ourſelves.” 


THr1s ſpeech had no more effect than the former 
upon the unfeeling prelates, who inſtantly ſnatched 
the crown from his head; and dragging him from hig 
chair, pulled off his royal robes by force. While 
they were thus employed, Henry exclaimed, Great 
God!“ — the tears trickling down his venerable 
cheeks “ thou art the God of vengeance, and wilt 
<< repay this outrage. I have finned, I own, and 
© merited ſuch ſhame by the follies of my youth; 
«© but thou wilt not fail to puniſh thoſe traitors, for 
6 their perjury, inſolence, and ingratitude “.“ 


To ſuch a degree of wretchedneſs was this unhappy 
prince reduced by the barbarity of his ſon, that, deſti- 
tute of the common neceſſaries of life, he entreated 
Gertrad, biſhop of Spire, whom he had created, to 
granthim a canonicate for his ſubſiſtence; repreſenting, 
that he was capable of performing the office of © chant» 
«er or reader! Being denied that humble requeſt, he 
ſhed a flood of tears, and turning to thoſe who were 

' preſent, ſaid with a deep ſigg, My dear friends, at 


32. Dithmar, ubi ſup. Heiſs, lib. ii. cap. ix. | 


« leaſt 
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te leaſt have pity on my condition, for I am touched LETTER 
« by the hand of the Lord *!“ — The hand of man, | 


— 
at leaſt, was heavy upon him; for he was not only in &. P. 1206. 


want, but under conlcement. 


In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, when every one 
thought his courage was utterly extinguiſhed, and 
his ſoul overwhelmed by deſpondence, Henry found 
means to eſcape from his keepers, and reached Co- 
logne, where he was recognized as lawful emperor, 
He next repaired to the Low Countries, where he 
found friends, who raiſed a conſiderable body of troops 
to facilitate his reſtoration: and he ſent circular let- 
ters to all the princes of Chriſtendom, in order to in- 
tereſt them in his cauſe. He even wrote to the pope, 
giving him to underſtand, that he was inclined to an 
accommodation, provided it could be ſettled without 
prejudice to his crown. But before any thing material 
could be executed in Henry's favour, he died at Liege, Aug. 7. 
in the fifty- ſixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth 
of his reign, He was a prince of great courage, and 
excellent endowments both of body and mind. There 
was an air of dignity in his appearance chat ſpoke the 
greatneſs of his ſoul. He poſſeſſed a natural fund of 
eloquence and vivacity; was of a mild and merciful 
temper; extremely charitable; and an admirabſs 
pattern of fortitude and refignation 4. 


HENRY V. put the finiſhing ſtroke to his barba- 
rous, unnatural, and hypocritical conduct, by cauſ- 
ing his father's body, as the carcaſe of an excommu- 
nicated wretch, to be dug out of the grave where it 
was buried, in the cathedral of Liege, and be car- 

ried to a cave at Spire 35, But notwithſtanding his 


33+ Id. ibid. 34- Gob.! Perſ, Leo Oſtienſ. Chron Magdeb, 
35. Annal. de Emp. tom. i. 
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obligations, and ſeeming attachment to the church, 


ary 4 this parricidious zealot no ſooner found himſelf eſta 


A. D. 1107, 


A. D. 1111. 


bliſhed upon the imperial throne than he maintained 
that right of inveſtiture, in oppoſition to which he had 
taken arms againſt his father, and the exerciſe of 
which was thought to merit anathema fo frightſul 
as to diſturb the ſacred manſions of the dead. 


In order to terminate that old diſpute, Henry in- 
vited the pope into Germany, But Paſcal, who was 
well acquainted with the emperor's haughty and im- 
placable diſpoſition, thought proper to take a diffe- 
rent route, and put himſelf under the protection of 
Philip I. king of France, who undertook to mediate 
an accommodation between the empire and the Holy 
See. A conference was accordingly held at Chalons, 
in Champagne, but without effect. 


AFTER this unſucceſsful meeting, the pope held a 
council at Troyes, and Henry convoked a diet at 
Mentz : the firſt ſupported Paſcal's pretenſions, and 
the laſt declared for the empetor's right of inveſti. 
ture, But more weighty affairs demanding Henry's 
attention, the diſpute was laid aſide for a time. He 
was engaged for ſeveral years in wars with Hungary 
and Poland, which ended in the wearineſs of all par- 
ties, and lefr things nearly as at the beginning. 


Wx tired of fighting, Henry thought of diſ- 
puting : he was defirous of ſettling his conteſt with 
the pope ; and, leſt force ſhould be neceſſary, he en- 
tered Italy with an army of eighty thouſand men. 


Paſcal received him with the greateſt appearance of 


cordiality, but would not renounce the claim of inveſ- 
titures; and Henry finding himſelf deceived in his 
expectations, ordered the pope to be ſeized, The 
conſul put the citizens in arms, and a battle was 

fought. 
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fought within the walls of Rome. The Romans were 


defeated ; and the carnage was ſo great, that the water 
of the Tiber were ines with blood. Paſcal was K. P. 11x f. 


taken priſoner, and became leſs inflexible. He crown- 


ed Henry, and confirmed him in the right of inveſti- 
ture ; dividing the hoſt with him, at the ſame timegy 
in token of perfect reconciliation, and pronouncing 


the following anathema : „* As this part of the vivi- 
© fying body,” breaking it, “ is ſeparated from the 
« other, let him of us two, who ſhall infringe the 
« treaty, be ſeparated from the OF er of Chriſtzs !!? 


BuT Henry had no ſooner left Italy than it appear- 


ed, that the court of Rome was by no means fincere in 


the conceſſions it had made; for although Paſcal him- 


ſelf {till preſerved the exteriors of friendſhip and good 
faith, a council of the Lateran, called by him, ſet 
afide the bull touching the inveſtiture of benefices, 
and ordered the emperor to be excommunicated. The 
clergy every where attempted to fill the vacant ſees, 


and the whole empire was again involved 1a trouble 
and diſſenſion. 


was enabled to quell by the valour of his nephew, Fre- 
deric duke of Suabia and Alſace, whom he promot- 
ed to the ſupreme command of his army. In the 


mean time the counteſs Matilda dying, the emperor, 


as her neareſt relation, claimed the ſucceſſion, not- 
withſtanding the ſteps ſhe had taken in favour of the 
Holy See, alledging that it was not in her power to 
alienate her eſtates, which depended immediately up- 
on the empire, He therefore ſet out for Lombardy, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, beſeeching the pope 
to revoke the ſentence of excommunication which had 


36. Chren, Abb. St. Petri de Burgo. Padre Paulo, Benef. Folgt. 
been 


A rebellion broke out in Saxony, which Henry 
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been fulminated againſt him, expreſsly contrary to 
their laſt agreement, 


PascarL would not ſo much as favour the ambaſ- 
ſadors with an audience; but convoked a council, in 
which his treaty with the emperor was a ſecond time 
condemned. Incenſed at ſuch arrogance, Henry ad- 
vanced towards Rome, determined to make his autho- 
rity reſpeQed ; and the pope, well acquainted with 
his inflexible diſpoſition, took ſhelter among the 
Norman princes in Apulia, the new vafſals and pro- 
tectors of the church. 


THe emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was 
crowned a ſecond time by Bardinus, archbiſhop of 
Prague, who attended him in this expedition. But 
Henry's preſence being neceſſary in Tuſcany, Paſcal 
privately returned to Rome, where he died in a few 
days; and on the third day after his deceaſe, cardinal 
Cajetan was elected his ſucceſſor, without the privity 
of the emperor, under the name of Gelafius II. 


ENRAGED at this preſumption, Henry declared 
the election of Gelaſius void, and appointed in his 
place Bardinus, who aſſumed the name of Gregory 
VIII. revoked the ſentence of excommunication a- 
gainſt the emperor, and confirmed his right of inveſ- 
titure. Gelaſius, though ſupported by the Norman 


"Princes, was obliged to take refuge in France, where 


A. D. 1119. 


A. D. 1120. 


he died; and the archbiſhop of Vienne was elected 
in his room, by the cardinals then preſent, under the 
name of Calixtus II. 


Calixrus attempted an accommodation with 
Henry; which not ſucceeding, he called a council, 
and again excommunicated the emperor, the anti- 
pope, and their adherents. He next ſet out for Rome, 
where he was honourably received, and Gregory VIII. 

f retired 
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retired to Sutri, a ſtrong town, garriſoned by the LETTER 
, XXII. 

emperor's troops. They were not, however, able to 
protect him from the fury of his rival. Calixtus, A. D. 1120. 
aſſiſted by the Norman princes, beſieged Sutri ; and 

the inhabitants, afraid of the conſequences, deliver. 

ed up Gregory, who was mounted, by his competi- 

tor, upon a camel, with his face towards the tail, and 
conducted through the ſtreets of Rome, amid the 

ſcoffs and inſults of the populace, as a prelude to his 


| 
| 
| 
confinement for life *7, 
| 
| 
| 


In the mean time the ſtates of the empire, quite tired 
with this long quarrel between the popes and the em- 
perors, unanimouſly ſupplicated Henry for peace. 
He referred himſelf entirely to their deciſion : and a 
diet being aſſembled at Worms, it was decreed, that A. P. 11244 
an embaſſy ſhould immediately be ſent to the pope, 
deſiring that he would convoke a general council at 
Rome, by which all diſputes might be determined. 
Calixtus accordingly called the famous council, 
which was opened during Lent, and at which were 
preſent three hundred biſhops, and about ſeven hun- 
dred abbots. 


Tux imperial ambaſſadors being heard beſore this | 
grand aſſembly, the affair of inveſtitures was at length | 
ſettled, with their conſent, on the following. con- | 
ditions :—* That, for the future, the biſhops and | 
c abbots ſhall be choſen by the monks and canons ; | 
e but that his election ſhall be made in preſence of 
e the emperor, or of an ambaſſador appointed by him | 
tc for that purpoſe : that, in caſe a diſpute ariſe a- | 
© mong the electors, the decifion of it ſhall be left to 
« the emperor, who is to conſult with the biſhops on 
* that ſubject; that the bhp or abbot elect ſhall take 


37. Dithmar. Hif, Bell. inter Imp, et Sacordot. 
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PART I. „ an oath of allegiance to the emperor, receive from his 

Tb * hand the regalia, and do homage for them; that the 
c“ emperor ſhall no longer confer the regalia by the 
& ceremony of the ring and creſier, which are the en- 
« /igns of a ghoſily dignity, but by that of the ſeeptre, 
« as more proper to inveſt the perſon elected in the 
6& poſſeſſion of rights and privileges merely temporal . 


Trvs, in ſubſtituting the ſceptre for the ring and 
cro/ier, ended one of the moſt bloody quarrels that 
ever deſolated Chriſtendom, But as no mention had 
been made in this accommodation, of the emperor's 
right to create popes, or to intermeddle in their elec- 
tion, Calixtus, was no ſooner dead than the cardinals, 

A. P. 1124. clergy, and people of Rome, without the participa- 
tion of Henry, proceeded to a new election, which 
was carried on with ſo much diſorder, that two per- 
ſons were elected at the ſame time; Theobald, called 
Celeſtin, and Lambert, biſhop of Oftia, who aſſum- 
ed the name of Honorius II. Honorius was con- 
firmed in the papacy, on the voluntary reſignation of 
his competitor. 


A. D. 1125. HExNRx died at Utrecht a few years after his accom- 
modation with Rome. He was a wiſe, politic, and re- 
ſolute prince; and excluſive of his unnatural behavi- 
our to his father, was worthy of the imperial throne. 
He married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry 1. 

king of England, by whom he had no children; fo 
that the empire was left without a head. — But a varie- 
ty of objects demand your attention, before I carry 
farther the affairs of Germany. 


28. Padre Paolo, ubi ſup. Schilter de Libertat, Ecileſ. German. lib. iv. 
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ENGLAND, from the Bottle of HASTINGS, to the Death 


of HENRY I. 


OU have already, my dear Philip, ſeen William, 


thing could exceed the aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh 
nation, when made acquainted with the iſſue of that 
unfortunate battle—with the death of their king, and 
the flaughter of their principal nobility. And Wil- 
liam, in order, to terminate an enterpriſe, which he 
knew celerity and vigour only could render finally ſue- 
ceſsful, inſtantly put his army in motion, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to London. His approach 
increaſed the general alarm, and the diviſions already 
prevalent in the Engliſh councils. The ſuperior 
clergy, who even then were moſtly French or Nor- 
mans, began to declare in his favour ; and the pope's 
bull, by which his undertaking was avowed and con- 
ſecrated, was now openly offered as a reaſon for ge- 
neral ſubmiſſion. 


OTHurr cauſes rendered it difficult for the Engliſh 


nation, deſtitute as it was of a head, to defend their 


libercies in this critical emergency, The body of the 
people had, in a great meaſure, loſt their ancient pride 
and independent ſpirit, by their recent and and long 


duke of Normandy, victorious at Haſtings. No- 


LETTER 
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ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute had, in the 


courſe of his adminiſtration, much abated the rigors of 


conqueſt, and governed them equitably by their own ' 


laws, they regarded with leſs terror a foreign ſove- 
reign ; and deemed the inconveniencies of admitting 


the pretenſions of William leſs dreadful than thoſe of - 


bloodſhed, war, and reſiſtance. A repulſe, which a 
party of Londoners received from five hundred Nor- 
man horſe, renewed the terror of the great defeat at 
Haſtings : the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of 

Vol. I. 8 Rent 
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Kent was an additional diſcouragement to them; and 
the burning of Southwark before their eyes, made the 
citizens of London dread a like fate for their capital. 


| / , 
Few men longer entertained any thoughts but of im- 


mediate ſafety and ſelf- preſervation. 


ST1GAND, archbiſhop of Canterbury, met the con- 
queror at Barkhamſtead, and made ſubmiſſions to him: 
and before he reached London, all the chief nobility, 
with the weak Edgar Atheling, their lawful but de- 
ſervedly neglected prince, came into William's camp, 
and declared their intention of yielding to his autho- 
rity. They requeſted him to accept the crown, 
which they now conſidered as vacant; and orders were 
immediately iſſued to prepare every thing for the ce- 
remony of his coronation, It was accordingly per- 
formed in Weſtminſter-abbey, in preſence of the moſt 
conſiderable nobility and gentry, both Engliſh and 
Norman, with ſeeming ſatisfaction *, This appearance 
of ſatisfaction, on the part of the former, if it con- 
tained any fincerity, muſt have been the effect of the 
conciliating manner in which the coronation cere- 
mony was conducted. The duke of Normandy took 
the uſual oath adminiſtered to the Anglo-Saxon kings 
at their inauguration ; namely, * to preſerve inviolate 
ee the conſtitution, and govern according to the laws,” 
before the crown was placed upon his head, and afterthe 
conſent of all preſent had been aſked and obtained 2, 


1. Gul. Pictav. Orderic. Vital. 


2, Ibid. Aware that ſuch an oath would be demanded, and conſcious 
that he muſt either violate it or relinquiſh the rights of conqueſt, Wil- 
liam is ſaid to have heſitated, whether he ſhould accept the offer of the 
Engliſh crown from the nobility and clergy, or owe it ſolely to the 
ſword. But his moſt experienced captains adviſed him to moderate his 
ambition; ſenſible that the people of England, when they ſaw they had 
to contend for their free conſtitution, and not merely for the perſon who 
ſhould adminiſter their government, would fight with duoble fury; 
(Gul. Pictav.) when they found that their deareſt intereſts, their liberty, 
and property were at ſtake, 
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WILLIAM thus poſſeſſed of the throne, by a pre- LETTER 


tended will of king Edward, and an irregular election 


XXIII. 


of the people, abetted by force of arms, retired to A. D. 1067. 


Barking in Eſſex; where he received the ſubmiſſiors 


of all the nobility, who had not attended his corona- 
tion, and whom he generally confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of their lands and dignities, forfeiting only the eſtates 
of Harold, and thoſe of his moſt active adherents. 
Every thing wore the appearance of peace and tran- 
quillity. The new ſovereign ſeemed ſolicitous to 
unite in an amicable manner the Engliſh and Nor- 
mans, by intermarriages and alliances ; and all his ſub- 
jets, who approached his perſon, were received with 


affability and reſpect. No ſigns of ſuſpicion appeared 


even in regard to Edgar Atheling, the natural heir to 
the crown, On the contrary, the king confirmed him 


in the honours of earl of Oxford, - conferred on him 
by Harold, and affected on all occaſions to treat him 


with the greateſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeſſor, 
his friend and benefactor. He alſo confirmed the liber- 


tics and immunities of London, and all the other cities 
of England; and ſeemed, in a word, defirous of reſting” 


every thing on ancient foundations, In his whole ad- 


miniſtration he bore the ſemblance of the lawful: 
prince, not of the conqueror; ſo that the Engliſh began 
to flatter themſelves they had only changed the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their ſovereigns, a matter which gave them 


little concern, without injury to the form of their go- 
vernment. | 


Bur William, notwithſtanding this ſeeming confi- 


dence and friendſhip, which he expreſſed for his Eng- 


liſn ſubjects, took care to place all real power in the 


hands of the Normans, and ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of 


that ſword to which he eventually. owed his crown. 
He every where diſarmed the inhabitants: he built 


82 fortreſſes 
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PART I. fortreſſes in all the principal cities, where he quarter- 

vs, ed Norman ſoldiers; he beſtowed the forfeited eſtates 
on the moſt powerful of his captains, and he eſtabliſh- 
ed funds for the payment of his troops. While his 
civil adminiſtration wore the face of the legal magiſ- 
trate, his military inſtitutions were thoſe of a maſter 
anda tyrant. And by this mixture of rigour and le- 
nity, he ſo ſubdued and compoſed the minds of the 
people of England, that he ventured to viſit his native 
country within fix months after he had left it“. 


V ar1ovs reaſons have been aſſigned by hiſtorians 
for this extraordinary journey; for extraordinary it 
certainly was in William, as Normandy remained in 
perfect tranquillity, to abſent himſelf ſo ſoon after the 
ſubmiſſion of a great, warlike, and turbuleat nation. 
Some have aſcribed 1t to oftentatious vanity, which 
made him impatient to diſplay his pomp and magni- 
ficence among his ancient courtiers 3 while others, 
ſuppoſing him incapable of ſuch weakneſs, affirm, 
That in this ep, apparently ſo extravagant, he was 
guided by a concealed policy ; that finding he could 
neither ſatisfy his rapacious captains, nor ſecure his 
unſtable government, without ſeizing the poſſeſſions 
of the Engliſh nobility and gentry, he left them to 
the mercy of an 1aſolent and licentious army in order 
to try their ſpirit, to provoke them to rebellion, and 
to give a colour to his intended uſurpations. For my 
own part, I can ſee no reaſon why William, ſolid as 
his genius was, may not have been influenced by both 
theſe motives in undertaking his journey to Nor- 
| mandy. But whatever was the cauſe, the effect is 
certain; the Engliſh nobility and gentry revolted in 
| conſequence of the king's abſence ; and he thenceforth 
4 either embraced, or was more fully confirmed in the 


3 . Ibid, 
reſolution 
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reſolution of ſeizing their lands, and of reducing them 
to the moſt abject condition. 


Bur although the natural violence and auſterity of 
William's temper made him incapable of feeling any 
{cruples in the execution of this tyrannical purpoſe, he 
had art enough to conceal his intention, and ftill to 
preſerve ſome appearance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. 
He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels, who ſub- 
mitted themſelves to his mercy ; and he ordered all 
his Engliſh ſubjects, who had been arhitrarily expelled 
by the Normans during his abſence, to be reſtored to 
their poſſeſſions, The public diſcontents, however, 
daily increaſed; and the injuries committed and ſuf- 
fered on both fides, rendered the quarrel between the 
victors and vanquiſhed mortal. The inſolence of 
imperious. maſters, diſperſed throughout the kingdom, 
ſeemed intolerable to the natives, who took every op- 
portunity to gratify their vengeance by the private 
ſlaughter of their enemies. Meanwhile an inſurrec- 
tion in the northern counties drew general attention, 
and ſeemed big with the moſt important events, 


Epwin and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia 
and Northumberland, were the conductors of this at- 
tempt to ſhake off the Norman yoke. And theſe 
warlike noblemen, before they took arms, had ſtipu- 
lated for aid from Blethin, prince of North- Wales, 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark. Aware of the importance of celerity in cruſh- 
ing a rebellion, ſupported by ſuch powerful leaders, 
and in a cauſe ſo agreeable to the wiſhes of the body 
of the people, William, who had always his troops in 
readineſs, marched northward with ſpeed ; and reach- 
ed York before the hoſtile chieftains were prepared for 
action, or had received any ſuccours, except a ſmall 


reinforcement from Wales. Edwin and Morcar, 
83 therefore, 
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PART I. therefore, found it neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
25.7068. clemency of the king: and their adherents, thus de- 


ſerted, were unable to make any reſiſtance. But the 
treatment of the chieftains and their followers, after 
ſubmiſſion, was very different. William obſerved 
religiouſly the terms granted to the former, and allow- 
ed them for the preſent to keep poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates; but he extended the rigour of his confiſca- 
tions over the latter, and gave away their lands to his 


foreign adventurers, whom he planted throughout the 
whole country !“. 


Tus Engliſh were new convinced their final 
ſubjection was intended; and that, inſtead of a 
legal ſovereign, whom they had at firſt hoped to 
gain by their prompt ſubmiſſion, they had unwiſely 
{urrendered themſelves to a maſter and a tyrant, The 
early confiſcation of the eſtates of Harold's followers 
ſeemed iniquitous, as the proprietors had never ſworn 
fealty to the duke of Normandy, and fought only in 
defence of the government which they themſelves had 
eſtabliſhed in their ewn country. Yet that rigour, 
how contrary ſoever to the ſpirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, was excuſed on account of the urgent neceſſities 


of the victor: and they who were not involved in 


thoſe forfeitures, hoped to enjoy unmoleſted their 
poſſeſſions and their dignities. But the ſubſequent 
confiſcation of ſo many eſtates convinced them, that 
the Norman prince intended to rely ſolely, for the 
maintenance of his authority, on the ſupport and af- 
fection of foreigners. . And they foreſaw new for- 
feitures and attainders, to be the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of this deſtructive plan of policy. 


IMPRESSED with a ſenſe of their diſmal ſituation, 
many Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries; with an 


4. Orderic, Vital. Sim. Dunelm. 


intention 
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intention of paſſing their lives abroad, free from op- 
preſſion, or of returning on a favourable opportunity, 
to aſſiſt their friends in recovering their native li- 
berties. Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading the infi- 
dious carefſes of William, made his eſcape into Scot- 
land, and carried thither his two fiſters Margaret and 
Chriſtina, They were well received by Malcolm III. 
then king of that country, who ſoon after eſpouſed 
Margaret, the elder ſiſter: and partly with a view of 
ſtrengthening his kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many 
ſtrangers, partly in hopes of employing them againſt 
the growing power of William, he gave great counte- 
nance to all the Engliſh exiles . Many of them ſettled 
in Scotland, and there laid the foundations of families, 
which afterward made a figure in that kingdom, 


WHILE the people of England laboured under thoſe 
oppreſſions, new attempts were made for the recovery 
of their liberties. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, 
three ſons of Harold, had ſought a retreat in Ireland, 
after the defeat at Haſtings; and having met with a 
kind reception from Dermot, and other princes of that 
ifland, they projected an invaſion of England, and 
hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and 
Wales, aſſiſted by forces from theſe ſeveral countries, 
would at once commence hoſtilities, and rouſe the re- 
ſentment of the Engliſh nation againſt their haughty 
conquerors. They landed in Devonſhire, but found a 
body of Normans ready to oppoſe them; and being 
defeated in ſeveral rencounters, they were obliged to 
ſeek ſhelter in their ſhips, and return with great loſs 
into Ireland, 


Tux ftruggle, however, was not yet over: all the 
north of England was ſoon in arms. The Northum- 


5. M. Paris. R. Hoveden, 
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| PART 1. brians, impatient of ſervitude, had attacked Robert 
AD. 169. de Comyn, governor of Durham, and put him and 


ſeven hundred of his adherents to death. This ex- 
ample animated the inhabitants of York, who flew 
Robert Fitz-Richard their governor, and beſieged in 
the caſtle William Mallet, on whom the chief com- 
mand had devolved. About the ſame time the Daniſh 
ſuccours were landed from three hundred veſſels, 
under the command of Oſberne, brother to king 
Sweyn, accompanied by Harold and Canute, two ſons 
of that northern monarch. Edward Atheling alſo ap- 
peared from Scotland, and brought along with him a 
number of Engliſh noblemen, who had ſhared his” 
exile, and who caſily excited the warlike and diſcon- 
tented Northumbrians to a general inſurrection. 


Ix order more effectually to provide for the defence 
of the citidal of York, Mallet ſet fire to ſome neigh- 
bouring houſes, But that expedient proved fatal to 
himſelf, and to every man under his command, The 
flames ſpreading into the adjacent ſtreets, reduced the 
whole city to aſhes; and the enraged inhabitants, aided 
by the Danes, took advantage of the confuſion to at- 
tack the fortreſs, which they carried by aſſault, and 
put the garriſon, amounting to three thouſand men, to 
the ſword. This ſucceſs ſerved as a ſignal of revolt to 
many other parts of the kingdom. ' he Engliſh every 
where repenting of their former too eaſy ſubmiſſion, 
ſeemed determined to make one great effort for the 
recovery of their liberty and the expulſion of their 
oppreſſors $. 


UND1sMAYED amid that ſcene of confuſion, Wil- 
liam aſſembled his forces, and animating them by the 
proſpect of new confiſcations and forfeitures, march- 
ed againſt the inſurgents in the North, whom he con- 


6. Ord, Vital. Gul. Germct. Sim. Dunelm. 
ſidered 
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fdered as moſt formidable. Not chuſing, however, 
to truſt entirely to force, he endeavoured to weaken 
the rebels, by detaching the Danes from them. And 
he accordingly prevailed upon Oſberne, by large pre- 
ſents, and the liberty of plundering the ſea- coaſt, to 
deſert his engagements. Many Engliſh noblemen, in 
deſpair, followed the unworthy example, made ſub- 
miſſions to the Conqueror, and were taken into fa- 
vour. Malcolm, the Scottiſh king, coming too late 
to ſupport his confederates, was obliged to retire ; ſo 
that the Normans found themſelves once more un- 
diſputed maſters of the kingdom. Edgar Atheling 
and his followers again ſought an aſylum in Scot- 
land; but deſpairing of ſucceſs, and weary of a fu- 
gitive life, that prince afterwards ſubmitted to his 
enemy, and was permitted to live unmoleſted in 


England 7. 


W1LL1aM's ſeeming clemency, however, proceed- 
ed only from political conſiderations, or from his eſ- 
teem of individuals : his heart was hardened againſt 
alt compaſſion toward the Engliſh as a people ; and 
he ſcrupled no meaſure, how violent ſoever, which 
ſeemed requiſite to ſupport his plan of tyrannical 
- adminiſtration. Acquainted with the reſtleſs diſpo- 
ſition of the Northumbrians, who had begun the 
revolt, and determined to incapacitate them from 
ever more moleſting him, he iſſued orders for lay- 
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ing waſte that fertile country, which, to the ex- 


tent of ſixty miles, lies between the Humber and the 
Tees . The houſes were reduced to aſhes by the un- 
feeling Normans; the cattle were ſeized and driven 
away; the inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed 
and the inhabitants were compelled either to ſeek a 


7. Gul. Gemet. R. Hoveden. | 
8. Chron. Sax, W. Malmeſ. R. Hoveden, M. Paris. Sim. Dunelm, 
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ſubſiſtence in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, or to 


periſh miſerably in the woods from cold and hunger, 
which many of them choſe rather to do than abandon 
their native ſoil. The lives of an hundred thouſand 
perſons are computed to have been ſacrificed to this 
ſtroke of barbarous policy ? : which, by ſeeking a re- 
medy for a temporary evil, inflicted a laſting wound 
on the power and populouſneſs of the nation. 


Bur William was now determined to proceed to 
extremities againſt all the natives of England, and 
to reduce them to a condition in which they ſhould 


be no longer formidable to his government. The in- 


ſurrections and conſpiracies, in different parts of the 
kingdom, had involved the bulk of the landholders, 
more or leſs, in the guilt of treaſon; and the king 
took advantage of executing againſt them, with the 
utmoſt rigour, the laws of forfeiture and attainder, 
Their lives were commonly ſpared, but their eſtates 
were confiſcated, and either annexed to the royal do- 
main, or conferred with the moſt profuſe bounty on 
the Normans and other foreigners. Againſt a people 
thus devoted to deſtruction any ſuſpicion ſerved as 
the moſt undoubted proofs of guilt. It was crime 
ſufficient in an Engliſhman to be opulent, noble, or 
powerful : and the policy of the king concurring with 
the rapacity of needy adventurers, produced an almoſt 
total revolution 1n the landed property of the kingdom. 
Ancient and honourable families were reduced to beg- 
gary. The nobles were every where treated with ig- 
nominy and contempt : they had the mortification to 
ſee their caſtles and manors poſſeſſed by Normans of 
the meaneſt condition, and to find themſelves exclud- 
ed from every road that led either to riches or pre- 
ferment “. 


9. Order, Vital. 10. M. Weſt. Order. Vital. 
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PowER naturally follows property. This change 
of landholders alone, therefore, gave great ſecurity to 
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the Norman government. But William alſo took 4. D. 1070. 


care, by the new inſtitutions that he eſtabliſhed, to 
retain for ever the military authority in thoſe hands 
which had enabled him to acquire the kingdom. He 
introduced into England the feudal polity, which he 
found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy ; and 
which, during that age, was the foundation both of 
the ſtability and of the diſorders in moſt of the mo- 
narchical governments of Europe, He divided all the 
lands of England, with few exceptions, beſide the 
royal domain, into baronies ; and he conferred theſe, 
with the reſervation of ſtated ſervices and payments, 
on the moſt confiderable of his followers. The ba- 
rons, who held immediately of the crown, ſhared out 
part of their lands to other foreigners, who were de- 
nominated knights or vaſſals, and who paid their lord 
the ſame duty and ſubmiſſion, in peace and war, 
which he owed to his ſovereigu. None of the native 


Engliſh were admitted into the firſt rank: the few, 


who retained any landed property, were therefore glad 
to be received into the ſecond ; and under the protec- 
tion of ſome powerful Norman, to load themſelves 
and their poſterity with a grievous ſervitude, for eſ- 


tates which had been tranſmitted free to them from 
their anceſtors **. 


W1LLIAM's next regulations regarded the church. 
He depoſed Stigand, the primate, and ſeveral other 


11. M. Weſt. M. Paris. Bracton, lib. i, cap. 11. Fleta, lib. i. cap. 8. 
The proprietors of lagd, under the Anglo-Saxon princes, were only 
ſubjected to three obligations; namely, to attend the king with their 
followers in military expeditions, to aſſiſt in building or defending the 
royal caſtles, and to keep the highways and bridges in a proper ſtate of 
repair: (Hickeſi, Diſertat. Spelman, Reliquie,) emphatically called the 
three neceſſities, as they certainly were in a government without regular 
troops, and almoſt without revenue, | : 
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Engliſh biſhops, by the affiſtance of Ermonfroy, the 


pope's legate; and as it was a fixed maxim in this 
reign, as well as in ſome of the ſubſequent, that no 
native of the iſland ſhould ever be advanced to any 
dignity, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, the king 
promoted Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, to the ſee of 
Canterbury. That prelate profeſſed the moſt de- 
voted attachment to Rome, which thenceforth daily 
increaſed in England, and became very dangerous to 
ſome of William's ſucceſſors; but the arbitrary 
power of the Conqueror over the Engliſh, and his ex- 
tenſive authority over the Normans, kept him from 


Feeling any inconveniencies from it. He retained the 


clergy in great ſubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects, 
and would allow no perſon of any condition or cha- 
racter to diſpute his abſolute will and pleaſure. None 
of his miniſters or barons, whatever might be their 
offences, could be ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures, un- 
til his conſent was obtained. He prohibited his people 
to acknowledge any one for pope, whom he himſelf 
had not received; and he ordered, that all eccleſiaſ- 
tical canons, voted in any ſynod, ſhould be ſubmitted 
to him, and ratified by his authority, before they 
could be valid, Even bulls or letters from Rome, be- 
fore they were produced, muſt receive the ſame ſanc- 
tion. And when the imperious Gregory VII. whom 
we have ſeen tyrannizing over kings and emperors, 
wrote to his monarch, requiring him to fulfil his pro- 
miſe of doing homage for the kingdom of England to 
the ſee of Rome, and to ſend him over that tribute 
which his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay 
to the vicar of Chriſt (meaning Peter's Pence, a cha- 
ritable donation of the Saxon princes, which the court 
of Rome, as uſual, was inclined to conſtrue into a 
badge of ſubjection acknowledged by the kingdom), 


William coolly replied, That the money ſhould be 
remitted 
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remitted -as formerly, but that he neither had pro- 
miſed to do homage to Rome, nor entertained any 
thoughts of impoſing that ſervitude on his kingdom. 
Nay he went ſo far as to refuſe the Engliſh biſhops 
liberty to attend a general council, which Gregory 
had ſummoned againſt his enemies . 


Tue following anecdote ſhews, in a ftill ſtronger 


light, the contempt of this prince for eccleſiaſtical 


dominion. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, the king's ma- 


ternal brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, 
and entruſted with a great ſhare of power, had amaſſed 


immenſe riches; and, agreeable to the uſual progreſs 


of human wiſhes, he began to regard his preſent emi- 
nence as only a ſtep to future grandeur. He aſpired 
at nothing leſs than the papacy, and had reſolved to 
tranſmit all his wealth to Italy, and go thither in per- 
ſon, accompanied by ſeveral noblemen, whom he had 


perſuaded to follow his example, in hopes of eſtabliſh- 


ments under the future pope. William, from whom 


this project had been carefully concealed, was no 


ſooner informed of it than he accuſed Odo of trea- 
ſon, and ordered him to be arreſted ; but nobody 
would lay hands on the biſhop. The king himſelf was 
therefore obliged to ſeize him; and when Odo inſiſt- 
ed, That, as a prelate, he was exempted from all 
temporal juriſdiction, William boldly replied, © J 
{© arreſt not the biſhop; I arreſt the earl!” and ac- 
cordingly ſent him priſoner into Normandy, where 
he was detained in cuſtody, during this whole reign, 
aotwithſtanding the remonſtrances and menaces of 


Gregory 3, 


Bur the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find, 
at their king's authority, how worthy ſoever of a ſo- 


22, Ang, Sacra, Fadmer. Ingulph. Order. Vital. 13. Ibid. 
vereign, 
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vereign, all tended to their oppreſſion, or to perpetu- 
ate their ſubjection. William had even entertained 
the difficult project of totally aboliſhing their lan- 
guage. Heordered the Engliſh youth to be inſtru&- 


ed in the French tongue, in all the ſchools through- 


out the kingdom. The pleadings in the ſupreme 
courts of judicature were in French : the deeds were 


often drawn in the ſame: language; the laws were 


A. D. 1073. 


compoſed in that idiom. No other tongue was uſed 
at court: it became the language of all faſhionable 
ſocieties; and the natives themſelves affected to excel 
in it “. To this attempt of the Conqueror, and to 
the foreign dominions ſo long annexed to the crown 
of England, we owe that predominating mixture of 
French at preſent to be found in our language. 


Write William was thus wantonly ezerciſing his 
tyranny over England, his foreign affairs fell into diſ- 
order : and the Engliſh had an opportunity of at 
once recovering their military character, and of taking 
vengeance on the part of their foreign oppreſſors. 
Fulk, count of Anjou, had ſeized on the province of 
Maine, which had fallen under the dominion of the 
duke of Normandy, by the will of Herbert, the laft 
count. But William, by the affiſtance of his new 


ſubjects, ſoon obliged the inhabitants, who had revolt- 


ed, to return to their duty, and the count of Anjou 
to renounce his pretenſions s. 


Tu king now paſſed ſome years in Normandy ; 
where his preſence was become neceſſary on acconnt 
of the turbulent diſpoſition of his ſon Robert, who 
openly aſpired at independency, and claimed the 'du- 
chies of Normandy and Maine, during his father's 


14. Chron. Rother. Ingulph. Hip. p. 71. Hume, Hi. Eng. vol. i 
Warton, Hifi. Eng. Poetry, vol. i. 
15. Chron, Sax. Order, Vital. 
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life-time, William gave him a poſitive refuſal, re- LETTER 


peating that homely ſaying, that he never intended' 
to throw off his cloaths till he went to bed. He ac- 


cordingly called over an army of Engliſhmen, under 


his ancient captains, who bravely expelled Robert and 


his adherents, The prince took ſhelter in the caftle 
of Gerberoy in the Beauvoiſin, which the king of 
France, who ſecretly favoured his pretenſions, had 


XXIII. 
A. D. _— 


provided for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely be- 


fieged by his father, againſt whom he made a gallant, 
defence: and under the walls of that place many ren- 
counters paſſed, which reſembled more the ſingle com- 


bats of chivalry, than the military operations of ar- 
mies. One of theſe was too remarkable, by its cir-- 


cumſtances and its event, to be omitted. Robert hap- 


pened to encounter the king; who being concealed: A. D. 1075. 


by his helmet, a fierce combat enſued. But at laſt 
the prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw: 
him from his horſe 3; when calling for affiſtance, his 
voice diſcovered him to his ſon 5 who, ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of remorſe, duty, and the dread of greater guilt, 
inſtantly flung himſelf at the feet of his king and fa-- 
ther, craved pardon for his offences, and offered to 
purchaſe forgiveneſs by any atonement. A return of 
kindneſs, however, did not immediately enſue. Wil- 
liam's military pride was wounded, and his reſent- 
ment was too obitinate at once to yield; but a recon- 
ciliation was ſoon brought about by the interpoſition 
of the queen, and other common friends **, 


THE peaceable ſtate of William's affairs now gave 
him leiſure to finiſh an undertaking which proves his 
great and extenſive genius, and does honour to his 
memory. It was a general ſurvey of all the lands of 
England ; their extent in each diſtrict, their proprie- 


16. R. Hoveden. M. Paris. Order. Vital. 
; 5 tors, 
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tors, tenures, value ; the quantity of meadow, paſ- 
ture, wood, and arable land, which they contained 
and in ſome counties, the number of tenants, cottag- 
ers, and ſlaves of all denominations, who lived up- 
on them. This valuable piece of antiquity, called 
the Domeſday-book, is ſtill preſerved in the Ex- 
chequer, and helps toilluſtrate to us the ancient ſtate 


of England. 


WILLIAM, like all the Normans, was much at- 
tached to the manly amuſement of hunting: and his 
paſſion for this amuſement he oruelly indulged at the 
expence of his unhappy ſubjects. Not contented 
with thoſe large foreſts, which the Saxon kings poſ- 
ſeſſed in all parts of England, he reſolved to make a 
new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of his re- 
fidence. Accordingly, for that purpoſe, he laid waſte 
the country for an extent of thirty miles in Hamp- 
ſhire, expelling the inhabitants from their houſes, 


. ſeizing their property, and demoliſhing churches and 


convents, without making the ſufferers any compen- 
ſation for the injury '7. He alſo increaſed the rigour 
of the game-laws, now become ſo gricvous. 


Tuts monarch's death was occaſioned by a quar- 
rel not altogether worthy of his life. . A witticiſm 
gave riſe to a war. William, who was become cor- 


pulent, had been detained in bed ſome time by ſick- 


neſs, while in Normandy ; a circumftance which gave 
Philip I. of France occaſion to ſay, with that viva- 
city natural to his country, that he was ſurpriſed his 
brother of England ſhould be ſo long in being de- 
livered of his big belly, William, enraged at this 
levity, ſwore „ by the brightneſs and reſurrection of 


17. Gul, Malmeſ, H. Hunting. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. 
„ God!” 
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* God!“ his uſual oath, That, as ſoon as he was up, 
he would preſent ſo, many //ghts at Notre Dame, as 
would give little pleaſure to the king of France ; al- 
luding to the uſual practice, at that time, of women 
carrying a torch to church after child- birth. Ac- 
cordingly, on his recovery, he led an army into the 
Iſle of France, and laid every thing waſte with fire 
and ſword. But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was 
ſtopt, by an accident which put an end to the Engliſh 
monareh's life. - His horſe ſuddenly ftarting aſide, he 
bruiſed his belly on the pummel of his ſaddle; and 
this bruiſe, joined to his former bad habit of body, 

brought on a mortification, of which he died, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age. He left Normandy 
and Maine ro his. eldeſt ſon, Robert: he wrote to 
Lanfranc deſiring, him to crown William king of 
England; and he bequeathed to Henry, the youngeſt 
of the three, the poſſeſſions of his mother Matilda, 


Tre characters of princes are beſt ſeen in their ac- 
tions: I ſhall, however, give you a conciſe character 
of the Conqueror; for ſuch he. ultimately. proved, 
though little more than a conditional ſovereign when 
he firſt received the ſubmiſſions of the Engliſh na- 
tion 19. The ſpirit, of William I, ſays a philoſophic 
hiſtorian, was bold and enterprifing, yet guided by 
prudence; and his exorbitant ambition, which lay 
little under the reftraints of juſtice, and ſtill —_ 


18. M. Paris. M. Weſtminſt. Order. Vital, 

19. William acted ſo uniformly like a conqueror, that, before the 
end of his reign, there was not left one Engliſhmay, who was either 
earl, baron, 'biſhop, or abbot. (Gul. Malmeſ. lib, iv. H. Hunt. lib, 
Vii.) No revolution, ancient or modero, was ever perhaps attended 
with ſo complete and ſudden a change of power and property, as that 

accompliſhed'by the duke of Normandy. Nor was the adminiſtration 
of any prince ever, more abſolute than that of William I. though 
the government which. he eſtabliſhed was by no means 2 deſputiſm, 
but a feudal monarchy, as has been already ſhewn. 
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PART I. der thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted to the dictates 

Tr.. of reaſon and ſound policy: Though not inſenfible 
to generoſity, he was hardened againſt compaſſion; 


and he ſeemed equally oſtentatious, and ambitious of 
eclat, in his clemency Int In his OPER | 


WII IIAM II. ſurtackech Rufus, or the Red, Fu 
the colour of his hair, was inftantly crowned king of 
England, in conſequence of his father's recommenda- 
tory letters to Lanfranc, the primate ;" and Robert, 
at the ſame time, took peaecable nn ge of Nor- 
mandy. | 


Bur this partition of the Sen gberer . Anois, 
though apparently made without any violence or op- 
poſition, occafioned in England many diſcontents, 
which ſeemed to promiſe a ſudden revolution. The 
Norman barons, who generally poſſeſſed large eftates 
i] both in England and their own country, were uneaſy 
"þ at the ſeparation of thoſe territories, and forefaw 
N 6 that as it would be impoſſible for them to preſerve 
long their allegiance to two maſters, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſign either their ancient property or their 
new acquiſitions. Robert's title to Normandy they 
eſteemed inconteſtible: his claim to England they 
thought plauſible z and they all defired that this 

| prince, who alone had any pretenſions to unite the 
| Þ duchy and kingdom, might be put in poſſeſſion of 

. | both 20. 


A cOMPAR1SON between the perſonal qualities of 
the two princes, alſo led the maleontents to prefer 
the elder. Robert was brave, open, fincere, gene- 
rons; whereas William, though not leſs brave than 
kis brother, was violent, haughty, tyrannical, and 

20. Orderic. Vital. | * 
- .- ſeemed 


MODERN EUROPE. 
feeiked diſpoſed to govern more by fear than the love 
of his people. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, who had been 
releaſed from priſon on the death of the Conqueror, 
enforced all theſe motives with the diſſatisfied barons, 


and engaged many of them i in a formal conſpiracy to 
dethrone the Mis. 


ExpEcrixo immediate ſupport from Normandy, 
the conſpirators haſtened to pMt themſelves in a mili- 
tary poſture : and William, ſenſible of his perilous 
ſituation, endeavoured to provide againſt the threat - 
ening danger by gaining the affections of the native 
Engliſh ; who zealouſly embraced his cauſe, upon re- 
ceiving ſome general promiſes of good treatment, 
and leave to hunt in the royal foreſts, having now 
loſt all hopes of recovering their ancient liberties, 
By their affiſtance the king was enabled to ſubdue 
the rebels; but the Norman barons, who had re- 
mained faithful to him, only were the gainers. He 
paid no regard to the promiſes made to his Engliſh 
ſubjets, who ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the 
ſame oppreſſions which they had experienced during 
the reign of the Conqueror, and which were aug- 
mented by the tyrannical temper of the preſent mo- 
narch.**, Even the privileges of the church, which 
were held ſo ſacred in thoſe days, formed but a feeble 
rampart againſt the uſurpations of William; yet the 
terror of his authority, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion 
of the late inſurrections, kept every one in ſubjec- 
tion, notwithſtanding the murmurs of the clergy, and 
preſerved general tranquillity in England. 


21. Chron, Sax. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. iv. The application of William, 
however, and the ſervice they had rendered him, made the natives 
ſenſible of their importance by reaſon of their numbers: and they gra- 


dually recovered their conſequence in the courſe of the ſtruggles between 
the king and the nobles, 
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W1LLI1aM even thought himſelf ſufficiently power» 
ful to diſturb his brother in the poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy, and bribed ſeveral Norman barons to favour his 
unjuſt claim. The duke had alſo reaſon to. appre- 
hend danger from the intrigues of his brother Hen- 
ry, who inherited more of his father's money than 
his poſſeſſions, and had furniſhed Robert, during his 
preparations againſt England, with the ſum of three 
thouſand marks ; ; in return for which ſlender ſupply, 
he had been put in poſſeſſion of the Cotentin, almoſt 
one-third of the duke's dominions. But theſe two 
brothers, notwithſtanding. their mutual jealouſies, 
now united, in order to defend their territories againſt 
the ambition of the king of England, who appeared 
in Normandy at the head of a numerous army : and 
affairs ſeemed to be haſtening to extremity, when an 
accommodation was brought about by the interpoſi- 
tion of the nobility. 


Paince Henry, however, diſguſted at the terms 
of that agreement, in which he thought himſelf treat- 
ed with negleQ, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a 
ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt of Normandy, and infeſt- 
ed the neighbouring country with his incurſions. Ro- 
bert and William, his two brothers, befteged him in 


this place, and had nearly obliged him to ſurrender 


by reaſon of the ſcarcity of water; when the elder, 
hearing of his brother's diſtreſs, granted him permiſ- 
ſion to obtain a ſupply, and alſo ſent him ſome pipes 
of wine for his own table; a conduct which could on- 
ly have been dictated by the generous but romantic 
ſpirit of chivalry that prevailed in thoſe times, and 
with which the duke was ſtrongly infected. Being 
reproved by William for this imprudent generoſity, ' 
Robert replied, ** What ! ſhall I ſuffer my brother 
« to die of thirſt? - Where ſhall we find another bro- 
6 ther, when he is gone?“ 

2 | WILLIAM 
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WILLI Au, during this fiege, alſo performed an 
act of generoſity leſs ſuited to his character. Riding 
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out alone to ſurvey the fortreſs, he was attacked by A. D. 1050. 


two ſoldiers, and diſmounted. One of the ſoldiers 
drew his ſword, in order to diſpatch the king. Hold 
« knave !”” cried William, “I am the king of Eng- 
« land.“ The ſoldier ſuſpended his blow, and raiſed 
the king from the ground ; who, charmed with the 
fellow's behaviour, rewarded him handſomely, and 
took him into his ſervice **, 


Partxce Henry was at laſt obliged to capitulate : 
and being deſpoiled of all his dominions, wandered 
about for ſome time with very few attendants, and 
often in great poverty. 


In the mean time William was engaged in humb- 
ling the Scots and Welſh, who had infeſted England 
with their incurſions during his Norman expedition. 
He had alſo occaſion to quell a conſpiracy of his own 
barons, who meant to exalt to the throne Stephen, 
count of Aumale, nephew to the Conqueror. But 
the noiſe of theſe petty wars and commotions was 
quite ſunk in the tumult of the Cruſades, which then 
engaged the attention of all Europe, and have fince 
attracted the curioſity of mankind, as the moſt ſingu- 
lar examples of human folly that were ever exhibited 
on the face of our globe, The cauſe and conſe- 
quences of thoſe pious enterpriſes I ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion to conſider ; at preſent I ſhall only ſpeak 
of them as they affect the hiſtory of England. 


RoBErT, duke of Normandy, impelled by the 
bravery and miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early 
enliſted himſelf in the firſt cruſade; but being always 


22. Gul. Maſmeſ. ubi ſup. M. Paris. R. Hoveden. 
T 3 unprovided 
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unprovided with money, he found it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him, without ſome ſupply, to appear,' in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank, at the head of his numer- 
ous vaſlals, who, tranſported with the general fury, 
were deſirous of following him into Afia, He there- 
fore reſolved to mortgage, or to ſell his dominions, 
which he had not prudence togovern ; and he offered 
them to his. brother William, who kept aloof from 
all thoſe fanatical and romantic warriors, for ſo ſmall 
a ſum as ten thouſand marks 23, The bargain was 
concluded, and William was put in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy and Maine; while Robert, providing himſelf 
with a magnificent train, ſet out for the Holy Land 
in purſuit of glory, and in full ey of ſecuring his 
eternal ſalvation. 


In the mean time William, who regarded only the 
things of -this world, was engaged in a quarrel with 
Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, a Piedmonteſe monk, whom he had called 
over in a fit of remorſe, and whom he wanted to de- 
pri ve of his ſee for refratory behaviour. Anſelm ap- 
pealed to Rome againſt the king's injuſtice, and affairs 
came to ſuch extremities, that the primate, finding it 
dangerous to remain inthe kingdom, defired permiſhon 
to retire beyond ſea, It was granted him, but all his 
temporalities were confiſcated, He was nevertheleſs 
received with great reſpect by Urban II. who conſi- 
dered him as a martyr in the cauſe of religion, and 
even threatened the king with the ſentence of excom- 


munication on account of his proceedings againſt the 
primate * "” 


23. Our old hiſtorians are not agreed in WAN to the particulars of 
this tranſaction; but the ten thouſand marks ſeem to have been paid 
for a mortgage, or uninterrupted poſſeſſion, of five years, Vide Eads 
mer. MI. Paris. Order. V ual. i 

24. Ibid. 
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ANSELM afterwards diftinguiſhed himſelf in the 
council of Bari, where the famous diſpute between the 
Greek and Latin churches, relative to the praceſſion of 
the Third perſon of the Trinity was agitated ; namely, 
Whether the Holy Ghoft proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, or from the Father only. He alfo 
aſſiſted in a council at Rome, where ſpiritual cen- 
ſures were denounced againſt all ecclefiaſtics who did 
homage to lay men for their benefices, and on all lay- 
men who exacted ſuch homage. The ar 
made uſe of on that occaſion, in favour of the clergy, 
are worthy of the ignorance of the age, and ſtrongly 
mark the groſs ſuperſtition into which the human 
mind \ was . 


Tut ceremony of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms; 
as I have had occaſion to obſerve, was, That the vaſ- 
ſal ſhould throw himſelf on his knees, put his hands 
between thoſe of his ſuperior, and in that poſture 
{wear fealty to him, Churchmen had been accuſtom- 
ed thus to do homage for their benefices. But this 

council declared ſuch homage inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of the ſacerdotal character, as well as with 
the independency of the chureh: ( For,” ſaid Urban, 
« it is execrable, that holy hands, appointed to per- 
« form what was never granted to any angel, to create 
© God the Creator, and offer him to God, his Fa- 
e ther, for the ſalvation of mankind, {ſhould be re- 
&« duced to the humiliating baſeneſs of ſlaviſhly ming- 
ce ling with profane hands; which, beſides being ſoil- 
« ed with rapine and blood-thed, are day and night 
cc employed in imrure 3 Had obſcene” con- 
cc tacts 23 10. | 


25. N Ing. Fal. Anptia ” og vol. i. PO Kg => 
Sim. Dunelm. Eadmerius, who was preſent at that council, tells us, 
hat on the cloſe of this impious ſpeech of His Holineſs, all the vene- 
rable fathers cried * Amen Amen!“ 
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Tux fanaticiſm of the times afforded the king of 
England a ſecond opportunity of increaſing his domi- 
nions. Poitiers and Guienne were offered to be mort- 
gaged to him, for the ſame pious purpole that had in- 
duced his brother Robert to put him in poſſeſſion of 


Normandy and Maine. The bargain was concluded, 


and William had prepared a fleet and army to eſcort 

the money, ſtipulated as the price of his new terri- 
tory, and to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, when an ac- 
cident put an end to his life, and to all his ambitious 
projects. He was engaged in hunting, the ſole amuſe - 
ment, and, except war, the chief occupation of princes 
in thoſe rude times, when this accident happened. 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable ſor 
his addreſs in archery, attended him in that recrea- 
tion, of which the New Foreſt was the ſcene; and 


as William had diſmounted after the chace, Tyrrel, 


impatient to ſhew his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a 
ſtag, which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. The ar- 
row glancing againſt a tree, ſtruck the king to the 
heart, and inſtantly killed him ; while Tyrrel, with- 
out informing any one of the accident, put ſpurs to 
his horſe, haſtened to the ſea-ſhore, embarked for 
France, and joined the cruſade in an expedition to 
the Holy-land 26: a penance which he impoſed on 
himſelf for this involuntary crime, and which was 
deemed ſufficient to expiate crimes of the blackeft 
dye, 


WILLIAM II. though a manof ſound underſtanding, 
appears to have been a violent and tyrannical prince; 
a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour, 
and an unkind and ungenerous relation. His vices, 


however, have probably been much exaggerated by 


26. Chron. Sax. | R. Hoveden, H. Hunt. 
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the monk iſn writers, the only hiſtorians of thoſe times, LETTER 


as he was utterly void of ſuperſtition, and ſeemingly 


wanting in a decent reſpect for religion. Of this A. D. 1100. 


many examples might be produced, but one will be 
ſufficient. When the body of the clergy preſented a 
petition, that he would give them leave to ſend a 
form of prayer to be uſed in all the churches of Eng- 
land, © That God would move the heart of the king 
* to appoint an archbiſhop!” he having kept the re- 
venues, or temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury in 
his own hands almoſt five years, he careleſsly replied, 

« You may pray as you pleaſe,. and I will act as I 
“e pleaſe*7,” Had he lived a few years longer, he 
would greatly have enlarged his dominions; and as 
he was the moſt powerful and politic prince in Eu- 
rope, he might perhaps have become its arbiter. He 
built the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London- 
bridge, monuments of his greatneſs, which ſtill re- 
main. His moſt liberal meaſure was the ſending of 
an army into Scotland, in order to reſtore prince Ed- 
gar, the true heir of that crown, the ſon of Malcolm 
III. ſurnamed Canmore, by Margaret, fiſter of Edgar 
Atheling. U he enterprize ſucceeded, 


TowaRD the latter part of this reign, Magnus 
king of Norway made a deſcent on the Iſſe of An- 
gleſea, but was beat off by the earl of Shrewſbury. 
Since that repulſe the northern nations have made no 
attempt againſt England, 


As William Rufus was never married, and conſe- 
quently could leave no lawful iſſue, the kingdom of 
England how belonged to his brother Robert, both by 
the right of birth and of ſolemn compact, ratified by 


27. Gul. Malmef. p. 124. col, i. 
the 
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PART 1 the nobility, But as prince Henry was hunting in the 
Pye New Foreſt when the king was ſlain, he immediately 


galloped to Wincheſter ; ſecured the royal treaſure, 
was ſaluted king, and proceeded to the exerciſe of 
the ſovereign authority. Senſible, however, that a 
crown uſuped againſt all the rules of juſtice would fit 
very unſteady on his head, Henry reſolved, by fair 
profeſſions at leaſt, to gain the affections of all his 
ſubjects. Beſides taking the uſual coronation oath, to 
maintain the conſtitution, and to execute juſtice, he 
paſſed a charter, which was calculated to remedy many 
of the grievous oppreſſions complained of during the 
reign of his father and his brother: and he promiſed 
a general confirmation and obſervance of the laws of 
Edward the Confeſlor *3, 


In order farther to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, 
the king recalled archbiſhop Anſelm, and reinſtated 
him in the ſee of Canterbury. He alſo married Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 
and niece to Edgar Atheling. And this marriage, 
more than any other meaſure of his reign, tended to 
endear Henry to his Engliſh ſubjects; who had felt 
ſo ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, that they 
reflected with infinite regret on their former liberty, 
and hoped for a more equal and mild adminiftration, 
when the blood of their native princes ſhould be unit- 
ed with that of the new ſovereigns *9. But the policy 
and prudence of Henry I. ran great hazard of being 
fruſtrated by the ſudden appearance of his brother Ro- 
bert, who returned from the Holy Land about a 
month after the death of William II. took poſſeſſion 


of Normandy without refiftance, and made prepara» 


tions for aſſerting his title to the crown of England, 


28. M. Paris. R. Hagulſtad. 29. M. Paris. R. Hoveden. 
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Tux great reputation which Robert had acquired in LETTER: | 
the Eaſt favoured, his pretenſions; and the Norman ” 
barons, fill impreſſed with apprehenſions of the con- A. D. 1100. 
ſequences of the ſeparation of the duchy and king- 
dom, diſcovered the ſame diſcontent which had ap- 
peared on the acceſſion of Rufus. Henry was, there- 
fore, in danger of being deſerted by all his ſubjects: 
and it was only through the exhortations of arch- 
biſhop Anſelm, that they were engaged to oppoſe 
Robert, who had landed at Portſmouth, The two | 
armies continued ſome days in fight of each other A. D. 1101, 
without coming to action; and by the interpoſition 
of the ſame prelate, an accommodation was happily 
brought about between the brothers, 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ix this treaty it was agreed, That Robert ſhould 
reſign his pretenſions to England, and receive an an- 
nual penſion of three thouſand marks; that if either 
- of the princes died without iſſue, the other ſhould 
ſucceed to his dominions; that the adherents of each 
ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to all their poſſeſ- 
Hons, and that neither the king nor the duke ſhould 
thenceforth countenance the enemies of each other3o, 
But theſe conditions, though ſo favourable to Henry, 
were ſoon violated by his rapacity and ambition. He 
reſtored indeed the eftates of Robert's adherents, but 
took care they ſhould not remain long in the undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of them. Various pretences were 
formed for deſpoiling and humbling all whom he 
thought had either inclination or abilities to diſturb 
his government. 


ExRAGED at the fate of his friends, Robert im- 
prudently ventured into England, but met with ſuch 


30. Chron. Sax, Order. Viral: 


a bad 
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a bad reception, that he became alarmed for his own 
ſafety, and was glad to purchaſe his eſcape with the 
loſs of his penſion. One indiſcretion followed an- 
other, The affairs of Normandy fell into confuſion : 
Henry went over, by invitation, to regulate them; 
but, inſtead of ſupporting his brother's authority, he 
increaſed the diſcontents by every art of bribery, in- 
trigue, and infinuation, and at length made himſelf 
maſter of the duchy. The unfortunate Robert, who 
ſeemed born only to be the ſport of fortune, was car- 
ried priſoner into England ; where he remained in 
cuſtody during the remainder of his life, which was no 
leſs than twenty-eight years, and died a captive in the 
caſtle of Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire **, 


Tux acquiſition of Normandy was a great point of 
Henry's ambition, being the ancient patrimonial in- 
heritance of his family, and the only territory which 
gave him any weight or conſideration on the continent. 
But the injuſtice of the uſurpation was the ſource of 
much 1nquietude, and the jealouſy of the French mo- 
narch gave riſe to thoſe wars which were to prove ſo 
fatal to poſterity. Lewis VI. in concert with the 
counts of Anjou and Flanders, ſupported the claim of 
William, ſon of Robert, to the duchy of Normandy : 


he even craved the aſſiſtance of the church for rein- 


ſtating the true heir in his dominions, and repreſented 
the enormity of detaining in priſon ſo brave a prince 
as Robert, one of the moſt eminent champions of the 
Croſs. But Henry knew how to defend the rights of 
his crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He 
detached the count of Anjou from the alliance, by 
contracting his eldeſt ſon, William, to that prince's 


daughter, while he gained the pope and his favourites by 


47. Annal. IWaver!, Gul, Malmef, lib. v. 
liberal 
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liberal preſents and promiſes. Calixtus IT. who was LETTER 


then in France, declated, after a conference with 


XXIII. 


Henry, that of all men, whom he had ever ſeen, the A. D. trig. 


king of England was beyond compariſon the moſt 
eloquent and per ſuaſive 2. The complaints of the Nor- 
man prince were thenceforth diſregarded, 


Tux military operations of Lewis proved as unſuc- 
ceſsful as bis intrigues, The French and Engliſh ar- 
mies engaged near Andeley, in Normandy ; where a 
ſharp action enſued, in which William, the ſon of 
Robert, behaved with great bravery. Henry himſe!f 
was in imminent danger. He was wounded. in the 
head by a gallant Norman, named Criſpin, who had 
followed the fortunes of William; but, rather rouſed 
than intimidated by the blow, the king collected all 
his might, and beat his antagoniſt ro the ground. 
The Engliſh, animated by the example of their ſove- 


reign, put the French to total rout; and an accom- . 


modation ſoon after took place Ae the two mo- 
narchs, in which the intereſts of young Willlam were 
entirely neglected, 


Bur Henry's public proſperity was much overba- 
lanced by a domeſtic misfortune. His ſon William, 
who had attained his eighteenth year, had accompanied 
him into Norinandy, but periſhed in his return, with 
all his retinue. The royal youth was anxious to get 
firſt to land; and the captain of his veſſel, being in- 
toxicated with liquor, heedleſsly ran her on a rock, 
where ſhe was immediateiy daſhed'to pieces. Beſide 
the prifice, above one hundred and forty young no- 


blemen, ot the principal families of England and Nor- 


mrndy, were loſt on this occaſion, The king was 


32. M. Paris, H, Hunting. 33- Ibid, 
| | ſo 


A. D. 1122. 
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ox 1120. have ſmiled more 34, 


A. D. 1127. 


A.D. 1133. 


A. D. 1135. 


As prince William left no children, Henry had now 
no legitimate iſſue, except his daughter Matilda, 
whom he had betrothed when a child to the emperor 
Henry V. who alſo dying without children, the king 
beftowed his daughter on Geoffery Plantagenet, 'the 
eldeſt ſon of the count of Anjou, and endeavoured to 
ſecure her ſucceſſion, by having her recognized heireſs 
of all his dominions: and he obliged the barons both 
of Normandy and England to ſwear fealty to her. 
After fix years ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who re- 
ceived the name of Henry; and the king, farther to in- 
ſure the ſucceſſion, made all the nobility renew the 
oath of fealty which they had already ſworn to her, 
and alſo to ſwear fealty to her infant ſon ??. 


Tux joy of this event, and the pleaſure of his 
daughter's company, made Henry take up his reſi- 
dence in Normandy; where he died in the ſixty-ſe- 
venth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, 
leaving his daughter Matilda heireſs of all his domi- 
nions. He was one of the moſt able and accompliſh- 
ed princes that ever filled the Engliſh throne, poſſeſſ- 
ing all the qualities, both mental and perſonal, that 
could adorn the high ſtation to which he attained, or 
fit him for the government of an extenſive territo- 
Ty. His learning, which procured him the name of 
Beauclerc, or the fine ſcholar, would have diſtinguiſhed 
him in private life, and his talents would have given 
ham an aſcendant in any condition. | 


Tus affairs of France, my dear Philip, and the 
Cruſades, which took their riſe | in that I rr claim 


34. R. Hoveden, 35. 1 Neuſt. R. de Diceto. 
your 
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your attention, before Þ ſpeak of tho diſputed ſucceſ- LETTER 
ſion of Matilda, and of her fon Henry II. commonly 
known by the name of Plantagenet, whoſe reign af- A. P. 1135. 


fords ſome of the moſt intereſting ſpectacles in the 
Hiſtory of England. In the mean time it will be 
proper to take a ſlight review of the change produced 
in our ancient conſtitution, and in the condition of 
our Saxon anceſtors, by the Norman pgs or re- 
an comes 1 i 


0 9 


r O z. 


THE * givreroment of the Anglo-Szxons 


as we have ſeen, was a kind of military democracy; 
under a king or chief, whoſe authority was very li- 
mited, and whoſe office was not ſtrictly hereditary, 
but depended on the will of the people. This go- 
vernment they brought into Britain wich them. Mat- 
ters of ſmall conſequence were ſettled by the king in 
council; but all affairs of general concern or national 
importance, the making of; laws, the impoſing of 
taxes, the declaring of war, were laid before the Wit- 
tenagemot or parliament, and determined by the ma- 
jority of voices, or at leaſt by the aum on 
oy opinion 3%. - 


1 _ that aſlembly no freeman, could be ſaid to 
be excluded; for, although a certain portion of land 
was neceſſary as a qualification, a huſbandman or 
tradeſman no ſooner acquired that portion, which, 
was different at different times of the Anglo-Saxon 
government v, than he had a right to be preſent, not 
only as a becken a privilege that was common to 


* Spelman, G. in voc. Wi ittenagemot. 


37. It was originally only five hides, but was raiſed by degrees as 
bigh as forty, 


every 


257 


| 
| 
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PART I. every one, but as a conſtituent member of the 
wy = Wittenagemot. And all merchants, who had made 
| two voyages to foreign countries, on their own 
account, became poſſeſſed of the ſame right, by a 
law paſſed in the reign of king Athelſtan **; ſo that 
our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors miglit make with truth 
the glorious boaſt of modern Engliſhmen, That, 
every member of the community ſhared with his 
ſovereign the power and authority by which he 
was governed, Little wonder, therefore, that the 
great lines of this ennobling ſyſtem of freedom, long 
after it was deſtroyed, ſeemed to be engraved in their 
hearts, by the keen forrow with 3 it was re- 
er TE E eg 


| Ir the Anglo-Saxons, as a nation, had reaſon to 
| think themſelves happy in their deliberative and legiſ- 
| lative, they were no leſs fo in their juridical capa- 
| city. Juſtice was univerſally the care of the great 
body of the people: and a regular- chain of appeal 
| was eſtabliſhed from the tithing or decennary, conſiſt- 
| ing of ten families, up to the Wittenagemot, which 
| was a ſupreme court of law, as well as a national 
council or aſſembly. But the grand fecurity of juſ- 
f tice, and even of liberty and property, was the court 
| called the ſhiremote, held twice a year in every coun- 
| ty, at a ſtated time and place; where, along with the 
aiderman or earl of the ſhire, and the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, all the clergy and landholders of the county, 
were obliged to be preſent, and determined, by the 
majority of voices, all cauſes brought before them, 
in whatever ſtage of their progreſs; beginning with 
the cauſes of the church, taking next under cogni- 
zance the pleas of the crown, and laſtly the diſputes 
of private perſons 3?, 


. 38. Wilkins, Leger Saxon, Selden, Tit. Hon, 
39. Spelman, Religuiz, Hickeſi, Diſſertat. Epiſt. 
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As the duke of Normandy, by taking the uſual LETT * 

oath adminiſtered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their — 

coronation, had ſolemnly engaged to maintain the 

conſtitution, and to adminiſter juſtice according to | 

the laws, the Engliſh nation had reaſon to believe | 
they had merely changed their native ſovereign for | 

one of foreign extraction; a matter to them of ſmall | 

concern, as I have had occaſion to obſerve, eſpecially | 

as the line of ſucceſſion had been already broken by | 

the uſurpation or election of Harold. But although | 

William affected moderation for a while, and even | 

adopted ſome of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 

in order to quiet the apprehenſions of his new ſub- | 

jects, to theſe laws he paid little regard; and no | 

ſooner did he. find himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the | 

throne, than he utterly ſubverted the form of govern- | 

ment, and the manner of adminiſtering juſtice,through- | 

out the whole kingdom. The government which he 

ſubſtituted was a rigid feudal monarchy, or military 

ariſtocracy, in which a regular chain of ſubordina- 

tion and ſervice was eſtabliſhed, from the ſovereign or 

commander in chief, to the ſerf or villain; and which, 

like all feydal governments, was attended with a 

grievous depreſſion of the body of the people, who 

were daily expoſed to the inſults, violences, and ex- 

actions of the nobles, whoſe vaſſals they all were, 

and from whoſe oppreſſive juriſdiction it was diffi- 

cult and dangerous for them to appeal. 


THrts depreſſion, as might be expected, was more 
complete and humiliating in England, under the firſt 
Anglo- Norman princes, than in any other feudal go- 
vernment, William I. by his artful and tyrannical 
policy, by attainders and confiſcations, had become, 
in the courſe of his reign, proprietor of almoſt all 
the lands in the kingdom. Theſe lands, however, he 
could not retain, had he been even willing, 1n his 


. | U own 
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PART 1. gown hands: he was under the neceſſity of beſtowing 
ue greater part of them on his Norman captains or 
' nobles, the companions of his conqueſt and the in- | 
ſtruments of his tyranny, who had led their own vaſ- 

fals to battle 39, But thoſe grants he clogged with | 

heavy feudal ſervices, and payments or preſtations, 

which no one dared to refuſe, He was the general of | 

z victorious army, which was {till obliged to continue 

in a military poſture, in order to ſecure the poſſeſſions 

it had ſeized. And the Anglo-Norman barons, and 

tenants in capite, by knights-ſervice, who only held 
immediately of the crown, and with the dignified 

clergy, formed the national afſembly, impoſed obli- 

| gations yet more ſevere on their vaſſals, the inferior 
landholders, conſiſting chiefly of unhappy Engliſh 
gentlemen, as well as on the body of the people, for 
whom they ſeemed to have no bowels of compaſſion . 
Burt 

39. Nothing can more ſtrongly indicate that neceſſity, than the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Earl Warren, when queſtioned, in a ſubſequent 
reign, concerning kis right to the lands he poſſeſſed, boldly drew his 
ſword. © This,” ſaid he, “ is my title William the Baſtard did not 
« conquer England himſelf: the Norman barons, and my anceſtor, a- 
«« mong the reſt, were joint adventurers in the enterprize. Dugdale, 
Baronage, vol. i. 

40. The ſtate of England, at the death of William the Conqueror, 
is thus deſcribed by one of our ancient hiſtorians, who was almoſt co- 
temporary with that prince. The Normans,” ſays be, 4 had now 
« fully executed the wrath of Heaven upon the Engliſh. There was 
« hardly one of that nation who poſſeſſed any pawer ; they were all in- 

volved in ſervitude and ſorrow ; inſomuch, that to be called an Engliſt- 
* man was conſidered as a reproach, In thoſe miferable times many c- 
« ' drefſive taxes and tyranuicel cufioms were introduced. The ting himſelf, 
« when he had let his lands at their full value, if another tenant came 
and offered more, and afterward a third, and offered ſtill more, vie- 
«* lated all his former pactiont, and gave them to him who offered moft : 
« and the great men were inflamed with ſuch a rage for money, that they 
« cared not by what meant it was acguired. The more they talked of 
« juſtice, the more injuriouſly they ated. Thoſe who were called 
« ;ufticiaricr,” alluding moſt likely to the barons in their courts, © were 
« the fountains of all iniquity. Sheriffs and judges, whole peculiar duty 
« jt was to pronounce righteous judgments, were the moſt crue! of all 
« tyrants, and greater flunderers than common thieve: and relbers.“ (Hen. 
Hunting, 
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Bur the rigour of the Anglo- Norman government, 
and the ty rannical and licentious ſpirit of the nobles, 
proved ultimately favourable to general liberty. The 
oppreſſed people looked up to the king for protection: 
and circumſtances enabled them to obtain it. The 
defect in the title of William II. and of Henry I. in- 
duced them to liſten to the complaints of their Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, and to redreſs many of their grievances. 
The people, in ſome meaſure ſatisfied with the relief 
afforded them, became ſenſible of their conſequenee, 
and of their obligations to the crown; while the ba- 
rons, finding themſelves in quiet poſſeſſion of their 
Engliſh eſtates, and apprehending no future diſturb- 
ance from the natives, hore with impatience the bur- 
dens impoſed upon them by William I. and to which 
they had readily ſubmitted, in the hour of conqueſt 
and of danger. They ſaw the neceſſity of being more 


Hunting. lib. viii-) And the author of the Saxon Chronicle, in ſpeaking 
of the miſeries of a ſubſequent reign, ſays that the great barons * grie- 
« eufly oppreſſed the poor people with building caſtles; and when they 
« were built, they filled them with wicked men or rather devils, who 
« {:ized both men and women ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of any money; threw 
them into priſon, and put them to more cruel tortures than the mar- 
© tyrs ever endured.” (Chron. Sax. p. 238.) The truth of this melan- 
choly deſcription is corroborated by the teſtimony of William of Malmſ- 
bury. Hiſt. lib. ii. 

The great power and ſucceſs of the Normans made them licentious 
as well as tyrannical. This Iicentiouſneſs was ſo great, that the prin- 
ceſs Matilda, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, who had 
received her education in England, and was afterward married to 
Henry I. thought it neceſſary to wear the religious habit, in order to 
preſerve her perſon from violation. Before a great council of the Anglo- 
Norman clergy, ſhe herſelf declared, That ſhe had been induced by no 
other motive to put on the veil. And the council admitted her plea, in 
the following memorable words :—* When the great King William con- 
i guered this land, many of his followers, elated with their extraordinary 
« ſucceſs, and thinking that all things ought to be ſubſervient to their will 


and pleaſure, not only ſeized the poſſeſſions of the vanquiſhed, but invaded 


„the honour of their matrons and wirgins. Hence many young ladies, 
© who dreaded ſuch violence, were induced to ſeek ſhelter in conventt, and 
even to take the veil as a farther ſecurity to their virtue. Eadmer 
E. lib. iii. 8 
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indulgent to their vaſſals, in order to obtain ſuffi- 
cient force to enable them to retrench the prerogatives 
of the ſovereign, and of connecting their cauſe with 
that of the people. And the people, always formid- 
able by their numbers, courted by both parties, and 
ſometimes ſiding with one, ſometimes with the other, 
in the bloody conteſt between the king and the ba- 


rons, recovered by various progreſſive ſteps, which J 


ſhall have occaſion to trace in the courſe of my nar- 


ration, their ancient and natural right to a place in 
the parliament or national aſſembly, 


Tus reſtored to a ſhare in the legiſlature, the Eng- 
liſh commonalty felt more fully their own importance; 
and by a long and vigorous ſtruggle, maintained with 
unexampled perſeverance, they wreſted from both the 
king and the nobles, all the other rights of a free peo- 
ple, of which their Anglo-Saxon anceſtors had been 
robbed by the violent invaſion, and cruel policy of 
William the Norman. To thoſe rights they were 
entitled as men, by the great law of nature and reaſon, 
which declares the welfare of the whole community to 
be the end of all civil government; and as Engliſh- 
men, by inheritance, In whatever light, therefore, 


we view the privileges of the commons they are RE- 
SUMPTIONS not USURP'A TIONS, 


In order to eſtabliſh this important political truth, 
ſome of our popular writers have endeavoured to 
prove, That the people of England were by no means 
robbed of their liberty or property by William I. 
and that the commons had a ſhare in the /egi/lature 
under all the Anglo-Norman princes. But as this 
poſition cannot be maintained without violating hiſ- 
torical teſtimony, the advocates for prerogative have 
had greatly the advantage in that contentious diſ- 


pute. 
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pute. I have therefore made the uſurpations of 
William, in violation of his coronation oath, the ba- 
ſis of my argument. Uſurpation can create no right, 
nor the exerciſe of illegal authority any prerogative, 


SY 8 X31 & MM. 


FRANCE, under PHILIP I. and LEWIS VI, with ſome 
Account of the fir CRUSADE. 


HILIP I. as I have already obſerved*, had been 
perfectly well educated. Nor was he by any 
means deficient in point of capacity; but his mind 
had acquired a wrong bias, which diſcovered itſelf in 
all his actions, and ſwayed him upon all occaſions, to 
prefer his intereſt, or his inclinations, to his honour, 
His reign is not ſo remarkable for any thing, as his 
marrying Bertrand de Montford, ducheſs of Anjou, 
while her huſband and his queen were both alive. For 
this irregularity he was excommunicated by Urban 
II. in the famous council of Clermont, where the firſt 
Cruſade was preached for the recovery of the Holy 
Land ; a circumſtance which naturally leads me to 
ſpeak of that extravagant expedition, its cauſes, and 
its conſequences, 


41. Mr. Hume, in particular, has triumphed over every adverſary. 
His collected arguments, ſupported by f &s, to prove © that the com- 
« mons originally formed no part of the Anglo-Norman parliament,” 
are ſtrong and ſatisſactory. But the following clauſe in the Great Char- 
ter is of itſelf ſufficient to determine the diſpute, 4 We will cauſe to be 
«© ſummoned,” ſays the king,“ as a common Counctr of the KINGDOM, 
te the archbiſbops, biſbops, earis, and great barons, perſonally, by our letters; 
and beſides we will cauſe to be ſummoned, in general, by our ſheriffs 
« and bailiffs, all others who HOLD of usIN uE.“ { Mag. Chart. c. xiv.) 
This findubitable teftimony, ſo full and concluſive, when duly weighed, 
muſt preclude all future controverſy on the ſuhject. 

1. Letter XVIII. 

2. Harduin. Corcil, tom. xi. 
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THE HISTORY Or 
Grecory VII. among his other vaſt ideas, had 


— formed, as we have ſeen, the project of uniting the 


weſtern Chriſtians againſt the Mahometans, and of 
recovering Paleſtine from the hands of thoſe Infidels? ; 
and his quarrels with the emperor Henry IV. by 
which he declared himſelf an enemy to the civil power 
of princes, only could have obſtructed the progreſs of 
this undertaking, conducted by ſo able a politician, at 
a time when the minds of men were fully prepared for 
ſuch an enterprize. The work, however, was reſery- 


ed for a meaner inſtrument ; for a man whoſe condi- 


tion could excite no jealouſy, and whoſe head was as 


weak as his imagination was warm. But before I 


mention this man, I muſtſay a few words of the ſtate 
of the Eaſt at that time, and of the paſſion for — 
ages which then prevailedin Europe, 


WE naturally view with veneration and delight 
thoſe places which have been the refidence of any illuſ- 
trious perſonage, or the ſcene of any great tranſaction. 
Hence the enthuſiaſm with which the literati ſtill viſit 
the ruins of Athens and Rome; and hence flowed the 
ſuperſtitious devotion with which Chriſtians, from the 
earlieſt ages of the church, were accuſtomed to viſit 
that country where their religion had taken its riſe, 
and that city in which the Meſſiah had died for the 
redemption of thoſe who believe in his name, Pil- 
grimages to the ſhrines of ſaints and martyrs were alſo 
common; but as this diſtant pilgrimage could not be 
performed without conſiderable expence, fatigue, and 
danger, it appeared more meritorious than all others, 
and came to be conſidered as an expiation for almoſt 
every crime, And an opinion which prevailed over 
Europe towards the cloſe of the tenth, and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, increaſed the number 


3. See Letter XXII. 
and 
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and the ardour of the credulous devotees, that under- 3 
XXIV. 
took this tedious journey. The thouſand years men- z 


tioned by St. John, in his book of Revelations, were 


ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed, and the end of the world 


at hand, A general conſternation, as I have had oc- 
caſion to notice, ſeized the minds of Chriſtians. Many 
relinquiſhed their poſſeſſions, abandoned their friends 
and families, and hurried with precipitation to the 
Holy Land, where they imagined Chriſt would ſud- 
denly appear to judge the quick and the dead. 


Bur the Chriſtians, though ultimately undeceived 
in regard to the Day of Judgment, had the mortifica- 
tion, in theſe pious journies, to ſee the holy ſepul- 
chre, and the other places made ſacred by the pre- 
ſence of the Saviour, fallen into the hands of Infidels. 
The followers, and the countrymen of Mahomer, 
had early made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, which 
the Greek empire, far in its decline, was unable te 
protect againſt ſo warlike an enemy. They gave little 
diſturbance, however, to thoſe zealous pilgrims whe 
daily flocked to Jeruſalem: nay they allowed every 
one, after paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy 
ſepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and return 
in peace. But the Turks, a Tartar tribe. who had 
alſo embraced Mahometaniſm, having wrefted Syria 
from the Saracens, as you have ſeen, about the middle 
of the eleventh century, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Jeruſalem; pilgrims were thenceforth expoſed 
to outrages of every kind from theſe fierce barbarians, 
And this change coinciding with the panic of the cons 
ſummation of all things, and the ſuppoſed appearance 
of Chriſt oa Mount Sion, filled Europe with alarm 
and indignation, Every pilgrim, who returned from 


4 Chron, Will, Godelli ap. Bouquet. Eecxcil des Hifi. ds France, tom. x. 
Us; Paleſtine, 
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Paleſtine, related the dangers he had encountered in 
viſiting the holy city, and deſcribed, with exagger. 
ation, the cruelty and vexations of the Turks; who, 
to uſe the language of thoſe zealots, not only profan- 
ed the ſepulchre of the Lord by their preſence, but de- 
rided the ſacred myſteries in the very place of their 
completion, and where the ſon of God was ſpeedily 
expected to hold his great tribunals, 


WHILE the minds of men were thus rouſed, a fana— 
tical monk, commonly known by the name of Peter 
the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, revived 
the project of Gregory VII. of leading all the forces 
of Chriſtendom againſt the Infidels, and of driving 
them out of the Holy Land. He had made the pil- 


. grimage to Jeruſalem, and was ſo deeply affected with 


A. D. 1095. 


the danger to which that act of piety now expoſed 


Chriſtians, that he ran from province to province on 
his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to this holy war; and wherever he came, 
he kindled the ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour for it with 
which he himſelf was animated, 


URBAN II. who had at firſt been doubtful of the 
ſucceſs of ſuch a project, at length entered into Pe- 


ter's views, and ſummoned at Placentia a council, 


which was obliged to be held in the open fields, no 
hall being ſufficient to contain the multitude; it con- 


 fiſtedoffour thouſand eccleſiaftics, and thirty thouſand 


laymen, who all declared for the war againſt the Infi- 
dels, but none of them heartily engaged in the enter- 

rize, Urban, therefore, found it neceſſary to call an- 
other council the ſame year at Clermont in Auvergne, 
where the greateſt prelates, nobles, and princes, at- 
tended ; and when the pope and the hermit had con- 


LY Eccard. Corp, Script. Medi Avi, vol. i. 
cluded 
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cluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, 
as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, exclaimed 


with one voice: „It is the will of God! It is the A. P. 1095. 


will of God! -words which were deemed ſo memor- 
able, and believed to be ſo much the reſult of a divine 


influence, that they were employed as the motto on 


the ſacred ſtandard, and as the fignal of rendezvous 
and battle in all the future exploits of the champions 
of the Croſs; the ſymbol choſen by the devoted com- 
batants, in alluſion to the death of Chriſt, as the 
badge of unien, and affixed to their right ſhoulder, 
whence their expedition got the name of a Cruſades, 


PERSsONs of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt 
ardour, Not only the gallant nobles of that age, 
with their martial followers, whom the boldneſs of a 
romantic enterprize might have been apt to allure, 
but men in the more humble and pacific ſtations of life; 
eecleſiaſtics of every order, and even women, con- 
cealing their ſex beneath the diſguiſe of armour, en- 
caged with emulation in an undertaking which was 
deemed ſo facred and meritorious. The greateſt cri- 
minals were forward 1n a ſervice, which they regard- 
ed as a propitiation for all their crimes. If they ſuc- 
ceeded, they hoped to make their fortune in this 
world; and if they died, they were promiſed a crown 
of glory in the world to come. Devotion, paſſion, 
prejudice, and habit, all contributed to the ſame end; 
and the combination of ſo many cauſes produced that 
wonderful emigration which made the princeſs Anna 
Comnena ſay, That Europe, looſe ned from its founda- 
tions, and impelled by its moving principle, ſeemed in 
one united body to precipitate itſelf upon Afſia?, 


6, Theod. Ruinart. in Ji. Urlani Il. Baron. Annal. Eceleſ. tom. xi. 
7. Alexias. lib. x, 
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Tur number of adventurers ſoon became ſo great, 
that their more experienced leaders, Hugh, count of 
Vermandois, brother to the French king, Robert, 
duke of Normandy, Raymond count of Thoulouſe, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Brabant, and Stephen, 
count of Blois, grew apprehenſive that the greatneſs 
of the armament would defeat its purpoſe. They there- 
fore permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed 
at three hundred thouſand men, to go before them, 
under the command of Peter the Hermit, Walter the 
Moneyleſs, and other wild fanatics, 


PETER and his army, before which he walked with 
ſandals on his feet, a rope about his waiſt, and every 
other mark of monkiſh auſterity, took the road to 
Conſtantinople, through Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Godeſcald, a German prieſt, and his banditti, took 
the ſome route ; and truſting that Heaven, by ſuper- 
natural means would ſupply all their neceffities, they 
made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march, 
But they ſoon found themſelves obliged to obtain by 
plunder, what they had vainly expected from mira- 
cles. Want is ingenious in ſuggeſting pretences for 
its ſupply. Their fury firſt diſcharged itſelf upon the 
Jews. As the ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, they thought 
themſelves authoriſed to take revenge upon his mur - 
derers: they accordingly fell upon thoſe unhappy 
people, and put to the ſword without mercy ſuch as 


would not ſubmit to baptiſm, ſeizing their effects as 


lawful prize. In Bavaria alone twelve thouſand Jews 
were maſlacred, and many thouſands in the other pro- 
vinces of Germany, But Jews not being every where 
to be ſound, theſe pious robbers, who had taſted the 
ſweets of plunder, and were under no military regu- 
lations, pillaged without diſtinction; until the inha— 
bitants of the countries through which they paſſed 
roſe, and cut them almoſt all off. The Hermit, 

| however, 
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however, and the remnant of his army, conſiſting LETTER 
of twenty thouſand ſtarving wretches, at length k 
reached Conſtantinople, where he received a freſh A. D. :og6. 
ſupply of German and Italian vagabonds, who were 
guilty of the great diſorders, pillaging even the 
churches *, 
ALEXIs CoMNENUs, the Greek emperor, who 
had applied to the Latins for ſuccour againſt the Turks, 
entertained 2 hope, and hut a feeble one, of obtaining 
ſuch an aid as might enable him to repulſe the enemy. 
He was, therefore, aſtoniſhed to ſee his dominions 
overwhelmed by an inundation of licentious barbari - 
ans, ſtrangers alike to order and diſcipline, and to 
hear of the multitudes that were following, under 
different leaders. He contented himſelf, however, 
with getting rid, as ſoon as poſſible, of ſuch trouble- 
ſome gueſts, by furniſhing them with veſſels to tran- 
{ſport themſelves to the other fide of the Boſphorus; 
and general Peter ſoon ſaw himſelf 1n the plains of 
Aſia, at the head of a Chriſtian army, ready to give 
battle to the Infidels. Soliman, ſultan of Nice, fell 
upon the diſorderly crowd, and ſlaughtered them al- 
moſt without reſiſtance. Walter the Moneyleſs, and 
many other leaders of equal diſtinction, were ſlain ; 
but Peter the Hermit found his way back to Con- 
ſtantinople, where he was conſidered as a maniac, 
who had enliſted a multitude of madmen to follow 
him 9, 


Id the mean time the more diſciplined armies ar- 
rived at the imperial city, and were there joined by 
Bohemond, ſon of Robert Guiſcard, from motives of 
policy rather than piety. Having no other inheri- 


8. Maimbourg, Hiſt. des Creiſude:, tom. i. 9. Anna Com- 
. Dena, ubi ſup. 
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PART I. tance but the ſmall principality of Tarentum, and 


33 his own valour, he took advantage of the epidemical 


enthuſiaſm of the times to aſſemble under his banner 
ten thouſand horſemen, well armed, and ſome infant- 
ry, with which he hoped to conquer a few provinces 
either from che Chriſtians or Mahometans. His pre- 
ſence gave much alarm to the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, with whom he had been formerly at war. But 
the reſined policy of that prince, who careſſed thoſe 


rapacious allies whom he wiſhed to ruin, and ſecretly 


regarded as more dangerous than the enemies they came 


to combat, diverted all apprehenſions of harm either 


from Bohemond or the other leaders of the Cruſade. 


He furniſhed them with proviſions, and tranſported 
them ſafely into Aſia ; after having concilitated their 


affections by preſents and promiſes, and engaged 


them to do' him homage for the lands they ſhould 
conquer from the Turks “. 


As1a, like Europe, was then divided into a num- 
ber of little ſtates, comprehended under the great 
ones. The Turkiſh princes paid an empty homage 
to the caliphs, but were in reality their maſters ; and 
the ſultans, or ſoldans, who were very numerous, 
weakened ftill farther the empire of Mahomet by 
continual wars with each other, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of divided ſway, The ſoldiers of the Croſs, 
therefore, who amounted, when muſtered on the 
banks of the Boſphorus, to the incredible number of one 
hundred thouſand horſemen, and ſix hundred thouſand 
foot, were ſufficient to have conquered all Aſia, had 
they been united under one head, or commanded by 
leaders that obſerved any concert in their operations. 
But they were unhappily conducted by men of the 
moſt independent, intractable ſpirit, unacquainted 


1m. Maimbourg, ubi ſpp. 
with 
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with diſcipline, and enemies to civil or military ſub- 
ordination, Their zeal, however, their bravery, and 
their irreſiſtible force, ſtill carried them forward, and 
advanced them to the great end of their enterprize, 
in ſpite of every obſtacle; the ſcarcity of proviſions, 
the excefles of fatigue, and the influence of unknown 
climes. After an obſtinate ſiege, they took Nice, the 


ſeat of old Soliman, ſultan of Syria, whoſe army 


they had twice defeated : they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Antioch, the ſeat of another ſultan, and en- 
tirely broke the ſtrength of the Turks, who had ſo 
long tyranniſed over the Arabs “. 


Tas caliph of Egypt, whoſe alliance the Chriſtians 
had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 
Turkiſh power, the authority of the caliphs in Jeru- 
ſalem. On this he ſent ambaſſadors to the leaders of 
the Cruſade, informing them, that they might now 
perform their religious vows, if they came diſarmed 
to that city ; and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who 
ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, might ex- 
pe& the ſame good treatment which they had ever re- 
ceived from his predeceſſors. His offer was, however, 
rejected. He was required to yield up the city to 
the Chriſtians ; and, on his refuſal, the champions 
of the Croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the 
great object of their armament, and the acquiſition 
of which they conſidered as the conſummation of their 
tabours, 


THEsE pious adventurers were now much dimi— 
niſhed, by the detachments they had made, and the 


diſaſters they had ſuffered : and what ſeems almoſt 


incredible, they did not exceed, according to the 
teſtimony of moſt hiſtorians, twenty thouſand foot, 


11. Dach. Specileg. vol. iv. Maimbourg, tom. i. 
and 
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and fifteen hundred horſe, while the garriſon of Je- 
ruſalem conſiſted of forty thouſand men. But, be 
that as it may, after a ſiege of five weeks, they took 
the city by aſſault, and put the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants to the ſword without diſtinction. Arms pro- 
tected not the brave, or ſubmiſſion the timid : no age 
or ſex was ſpared: infants periſhed by the ſame 
ſword that pierced their mothers, while imploring 
mercy. The ſtreets of Jeruſalem were-covered with 
heaps of ſlain; and the ſhrieks of agony or deſpair 
ſtill reſounded from every houſe, when theſe triumph- 
ant warriors, glutted with ſlaughter, threw aſide their 
arms, yet ſtreaming with blood, and advanced with 
naked feet and bended knees to the ſepulchre of the 
Prince of Peace ! ſung anthems to that Redeemer, 
who had purchaſed their ſalvation by his death ; and, 
while dead to the calamities of their fellow-creatures, 
diſſolved in tears for the ſufferings of the Meſſiah 1*!— 
So inconſiſtent is human nature with itſelf; and fo 
eaſily, as the philoſophic Hume remarks, does the 
moſt effeminate ſuperſtition aſſociate both with the 
moſt heroic courage, and with the fierceſt barbarity, 


AB3our the ſame time that this great event happen - 
ed in Aſia, where Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen 
king of Jeruſalem, and Bohemond, and ſome other 
Chriſtian princes, ſettled in their new conqueſts, Ur- 
ban II. the author of the Cruſade, and the queen of 


France, died in Europe. In conſequence of theſe 


deaths, Philip 1. who ſtill continued to live with the 
counteſs of Anjou, was abſolved, by the new pope, 
from the ſentence of excommunication denounced in 
the council of Clexmont. But although this abſolu- 
tion quieted in ſome meaſure his domeſtic troubles, 
his authority, which the thunder of the church, to- 


12. M. Paris. Order. Vital. Vertot, Hiſt, de Chev, de Malt. tom. ® 
| gether 
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zether with his indolent and licentious courſe of life, 


had ruined, was far from being reſtored, The nobi- 
lity more and more affected independency : they in- 
ſulted him every hour; plundered his ſubjects, and 
entirely cut off the communication between Paris and 


Orleans *. 


Ix order to remedy theſe evils, Philip aſſociated 
iis fon Lewis in the government; or, at leaſt, de- 
clared him, with the conſent of the nobility, his ſue- 
ceſſor. This young prince was, in all reſpects, the 
reverſe of his father; active, vigorous, affable, gene- 
rous, and free from the vices incident to youth. He 
ſaw that in a ſtate ſo corrupted, nothing could be 
done but by force : he therefore kept continually in 
the field, with a ſmall body of troops about him, and 
theſe he employed againſt ſuch nobles as would not 
liſten to the dictates of juſtice and equity, but treated 
the laws of their country with deriſion. He demo- 
liſhed their caſtles; he compelled them to make reſti- 
tution to ſuch as they had pillaged, and he forced 
them to abandon the lands they had uſurped from the 
clergy : yet all theſe rigours he executed ina manner 
ſo difintereſted, and with ſo indiſputable a zeal for 
the public welfare, that he gained the affeQtions of 
the virtuous part of the nobility, and the reverence 
of the people, while he reſtored order to the tate, 
and preſerved the monarchy from ſubverſion '4, 


THis prince, who is commonly called by the old 
hiſtorians Lewis the Groſs, from his great fize in the 
latter part of life, and who was the ſixth Lewis that 
ſat upon the throne of France, ſucceeded his father 
in 1108, when he was thirty years of age. Soon 
after his coronation, he engaged 'in a war againſt 


1;. Order. Vital. Mezeray. 14. Ord. Vital. Sug. Vit. Lud. Groffi. 
Heary 
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Henry I. of England, a powerful vaſſal, whom it was 


his intereſt to humble. The war was carried on 
with a variety of fortunes during the greater part of 
this reign, but without producing any remarkable 
event, except what | have related in the hiſtory of 


England, or any alteration in the ftate of either king- 
dom. 


A PEACE was at length concluded between the two 
rival princes; after which Lewis devoted himſelf to 
the regulation of the interior polity of his kingdom, 
and either humbled or over-awed the great vaſſals of 
the crown, ſo as to procure univerſal tranquillity. 
This he accompliſhed, partly by eſtabliſhing the 
commons or third ſtate ; partly by enfranchiſing the 
villains or bondmen ; and partly by diminiſhing the 
exorbitant authority of the ſeignioral juriſdictions; 
ſending commiſſaries into the provinces to receive the 
complaints and redreſs the wrongs of ſuch as had been 
oppreſſed by the dukes and counts, and every where 
encouraging appeals to the royal judges. —But the king 
of France, in the midſt of his proſperity, fell into a 
languiſhing diſorder, occaſioned by his exceflive cor- 
pulency ; and when he thought his death at hand, he 
ordered his ſon to be called to him, and gave him the 
following excellent advice.“ By this fign,” ſaid he, 
(drawing the ſignet from his finger, and putting it on 
that of the prince) © Iinveſt you with ſovereign au- 
c thority ; but remember, that it is nothing but a pub- 
& lic employment, to which you are called by Heaven, 
cc and for the exerciſe of which you muſt render an 
& account in the world to come“. 


15. See Letter XXIII. 16, Sug. Vit Lud. Greſi. Henault, 
Chron, Hil. tom. i. 
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Tux king unexpectedly recovered ; but he would LETTER 


never afterwards uſe any of the enſigns of royalty. 


XXIV. 
— — 


An accident contributed to the revival of his ſtrength, A. P. 1137. 


William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, reſolv- 
ing to make a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of St. James 
of Compoſtella, bequeathed his extenſive territories to 
his daughter Eleanor, on condition that ſhe married 
young Lewis, already crowned king of France, at the 
defire of his father; and the duke dying in that pil- 


grimage, the marriage was celebrated with great pomp 


at Bourdeaux, where Lewis VII. was ſolemnly inau- 
curated as lord of Guienne and Poitou 7, 


Ix the mean time Lewis VI. unable to ſupport the 
heat of the dog-days, died at Paris on the firſt of Au- 
ouſt, in the fixtieth year of his age, and the thirtieth 
of his reign. A better man, hiſtorians agree, never 
graced the throne of France; but with the addition of 
certain qualities, his countrymen ſay he might have 
made a better king. Poſterity, however, may not 
perhaps be inclined to think worſe of his character; 
when they are told that the qualities he wanted 
were hypocriſy and diſſimulation, and that his vices 
were honeſty and ſincerity; which led him to deſpiſe 
flattery, and indulge himſelf in a manly freedom of 
ſpeech. 


Wx ſhould now, my dear Philip, return to the 
hiſtory of England; but the ſecond cruſade, which 
was conducted by the ſovereigns of France and Ger- 
many, makes it neceſlary to carry farther the affairs 
of the continent, 


I 7+ Id. ibid. 
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LETTER XXV. 

The GERMAN EMPIRE ard its DEPENDENCIES, 
Rou E and the ITALIAN STATEs, from the Death 
of HENRY V. to the Election of FREDERIC I. ſur- 
named BARBAROSSA., 4 


A Henry V. left no iſſue, it was univerſally be- 
lieved that the ſtates would confer the empire on 
one of his nephews, Conrad, duke of Franconia, or 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, who were princes of great 
merit; but Albert, archbiſhop of Mentz, found 
means to influence the German chiefs to give their 
ſuffrages in favour of Lothario, duke of Saxe-Sup- 
plembourg, who had ſupported him in all his conteſts 
with the late emperor, Lothario was accordingly 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in preſence of the pope's 
nuncio, Meanwhile. his two competitors negleQe$ 
nothing in their power to obtain the throne. But 
after a ſhort oppoſition, which was, however, obſtinate 
and bloody, they dropped their pretenſions, and were 
reconciled to Lothario, who afterwards honoured 
them with his friendſhip “. 


Tux firſt expedition of the new emperor was againſt 
the Bohemians, whom he obliged to ſue for peace, and 
do homage to the empire. He next marched into 
Italy, where eccleſiaſtical affairs, as uſual, were in 
much diſorder. Innocent Il. had ſucceeded Honorius 
II. by virtue of a canonical election; notwithſtanding 
which cardinal Leoni, the grandſon of a wealthy Jew, 
was alſo proclaimed pope by the name of Anacletus, 
and kept poſſeſhon of Rome by means of his money, 
whilſt his rival was obliged to retire into France, the 


1. Annal. dr Þ Emp. tom. i. Heiſ. lib. ii. cap, xi. 
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common aſylum of diſtreſſed popes. Lothario eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Innocent, with whom he had an interview 
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2 


at Liege; accompanied him to Rome at the head of an 3+ P. 1138+ 


army, and re-eſtabliſhed him in the papal chair, in 
ſpite of all the efforts and oppoſition of Anacletus *, 


Ars being ſolemnly crowned at Rome, the em- 
peror returned to Germany; where, by the advice of 
Ernerius, a learned profeſſor of the Roman law, he 
ordered that juſtice ſhould be adminiftered in the em- 
pire according to the Digeſta, or Code of Juſtinian, 
a copy of which was, about this time, found in Ita- 
ly 3. In the mean time Roger, duke of Apulia, who 
had lately conquered the iſland of Sicily, raiſed an 
army in favour of Anacletus, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of almoſt all the places belonging to the Holy See. 
Pope Innocent retired to Piſa, which was then one of 
the moſt conſiderable trading cities in Europe, and 
again implored the aſſiſtance of Lothario. The em- 
peror did not deſert him in his adverſity : he imme- 
diately put himſelf at the head of a powerful army; 
and, by the help of the Piſans, the imperial forces 
ſoon recovered all the Patrimony of St. Peter. Pope 
Innocent was re- conducted in triumph to Rome; a 
circumſtance which ſo much affected Anacletus, that 
he fell a martyr to the ſucceſs of his competitor, li- 
terally dying of grief, 


Tux emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of A- 
pulia from city to city ; and, at length, obliged him 
to take refuge in Sicily, his new kingdom. He then 


ſubdued the provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and all 


Roger's Italian dominions, which he formed into a 


2. Jean de Launes, Hiſt. du Pontificat du Pape Innocent IJ. 
3. On this ſubject, which is involved in controverſy, ſee Hen, 
Brenchmann, Hit. Panda. Murat At. Ital. tom. it- © 
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PART . principality, and beſtowed it, with the title of duke, 
3 upon Renaud, a German prince, and one of his own 


A.D. 1139. 


A. D. 1140. 


relations *. 


Ox his way to Germany, Lothario was ſeized with 
a dangerous diſtemper, which carried him off near 
Trent, in the twelfth year of his reign. He was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a paſſionate love of peace, and an exact 
attention to the adminiſtration of public juſtiee, 


ConsaD, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. 
was unanimouſly elected emperor, on the death of 
Lothario. But the imperial throne was diſputed by 
Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of 


| whoſe family was Guelph ; hence thoſe who eſpouſed 


his party were called Guelphs, an appellation after. 
wards uſually beſtowed on the enemies of theemperors, 


Hex the Haughty died during this conteſt, after 
being diveſted of his dominions by the princes of the 
empire; but the war was ſtill carried on againſt the 
emperor by Guelph, the duke's brother, and Roger 
king of Sicily. The imperial army was commanded 
by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, 
who being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave to 
his ſoldiers the name of Ghibelins; an epithet by 
which the imperial party was diſtinguiſhed in Italy, 
while the pope's adherents grew famous under that of 
Guelphs 5, 


 GvueLen, and his principal followers, were beſieged 
in the caſtle of Weinſberg ; and having ſuſtained great 
toſs in a ſally, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. The emperor, however, inſtead of ufing his 


4. Annal. de I Emp. tom. i. 
3. Murat. Diſertat, de Guelph, et Guibel. Sigon, lib, xi, Krant. Sax. 
lüb. viii. 
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good fortune with rigour, granted the duke, and his LETTER 


chief officers, permiſſion to retiie unmoleſted. But 
the ducheſs, ſuſpecting the generoſity of Conrad, with 
whoſe enmity againſt her huſband ſhe was well ac- 
quainted, begged that ſhe, and the other womea in 
the caſtle, might be allowed to come out with as much 
as each of them could carry, and be conducted to a 
place of ſafety, Her requeſt was granted, and the 
evacuation was immediately performed ; when the 
emperor and his army, who expected to ſee every 
lady loaded with jewels, gold, and ſilver, beheld, to 
their aſtoniſhment, the ducheſs and her fair com- 
panions ſtaggering beneath the weight of their huſ- 
bands, The tears ran down Conrad's cheeks : he ap- 
plauded their conjugal tenderneſs, and an accommo- 
dation with Gyelph and his adherents was the conſe- 
quence of this act of female heroiſm “. 


WrH1rLE theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, 
new diſorders broke out in Italy. The people of 
Rome formed a deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the common- 
wealth; of retrieving the ſovereignty of their city, 
and aboliſhing the temporal dominion of the popes. 
Lucius II. marched againſt the rebels, and was killed 


A. P. 1140. 


A. D. iar. 


at the foot of the Capitol; but Eugenius III. his ſue- 


ceſſor, found means to reduce them to reaſon, and pre- 
ſerve the authority of the Apoſtclic See ?. 


- Tr1s pope afterwards countenanced the ſecond 
cruſade againſt the Saracens, preached by St. Bernard, 
in which the emperor and the king of France, engag- 
ed, as I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to relate. Another 


cruſade was preached againſt the Moors in Spain, ia, 


which a great number of Germans, from the neigh- 


6. Heiſ. lib, ii, cap. xii, 
7. Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclgſ. vol. xiv, Moſheim, Hiſt. — vol. iii. 
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bourhood of the Rhine and Weſer, engaged; and the 
Saxons, about the ſame time, undertook a cruſade 
againſt the Pagans of the North, whom they cut off 


in thouſands, without making one convert“. 


A.D. 1152. 


NoTainG remarkable happened in the empire, 
after the return of Conrad III. from the Eaft, ex- 
cept the death of prince Henry, his eldeſt ſon, who 
had been eleQed king of the Romans. This event 
greatly affected the emperor, who died ſoon after 
and his nephew Frederic, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, duke 


- of Suabia, was raiſed to the imperial throne by the 


A. D. I 143+ 


unanimous voice of the princes and nobles both of 
Italy and Germany. 


— * * * * 7 _- * * — 
N 


r 


FRANCE under LEwISs VII. till the Divorce of Queen 
ELE ANOR, with ſome Account of the ſecond CRUSADE. 


123 VII. ſurnamed the Young, was no ſooner 
ſeated on the throne of France, than he found 
himſelf engaged in one of thoſe civil wars, which the 
feudal government rendered unavoidable; and hav- 
ing, in an expedition into Champagne, made himſelf 
maſter of the town of Vitri, he ordered it to be ſet 
on fire, In conſequence of the conflagration that 
followed, thirteen hundred perſons, who had taken 
refuge in the church, all periſhed in the flames . 
This cruel action made a deep impreſſion upon the 
king's mind, and prepared the way for a ſecond cru- 


ſade, which now demands our attention, 


$, 1d. ibid, 7, Gul. Tyr. Geft, Ledevic. VII. 
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Tux Chriſtians of the Eaſt grew weaker every day LETTER, 
4 XXVI. 
in thoſe countries which they had conquered. The. p 
little kingdom of Edeſſa had already been taken by the 
Turks, and Jeruſalem itſelf was threatened. Europe 
was ſolicited for a new armament; and as the French 
had begun the firſt inundation, they were again applied 
to, in hopes of a ſecond, 


Poe Eugenius III. to whom the deputies from the 4. p. 1145. 
Eaſt had been ſent, very wiſely pitched upon Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, as the inſtrument of this pious 
warfare, Bernard was learned for thoſe times, natu- 
rally eloquent, auſtere in his life, irreproachable in 
his morals, enthuſiaſtically zealous, and inflexible in 
his purpoſe, He had long held the reputation of a 
ſaint, was heard as an oracle, and revered as a pro- 
phet ; little wonder, therefore, he ſound means to 
perſuade the king of France, that there was no other 
method of expiating his guilt but by an expedition to 
the Holy Land. 


AT Vezelai;in Burgundy, a ſcaffold was erected 4 D.1146. 
in the market-place, on which St. Bernard appeared 
by the fide of Lewis VII. The faint ſpoke firſt, the 
king ſeconded him, after taking the croſs from hig 
hands. Queen Eleanor alſo took the croſs, and the 
example of the royal pair was followed by all preſent, 
among whom were many of the chief nobility ?, 


SUGER, abbot of St. Dennis, then prime miniſter, 
a man very different from Bernard, endeavoured in 
vain to diſſuade the king from abandonjng his do- 
minions, by telling him that he might make a much 
more ſuitable atonement for his guilt by ſtaying at 
home, and governing his kingdom in a wiſe and pru- 


2- #þift, Ludovic. ad Suger. 
XR 4 dent 
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C PART I dent manner. The eloquence of St. Bernard, and 
; ADs. the madneſs of the times, prevailed over reaſon and 


5 ſound policy. Suger, however, retained his opinion; 

| and made no ſcruple of foretelling the inconveniencies 
that would attend an expedition into Paleſtine, whilſt 
.=- Bernard made himſelf anſwerable for its ſucceſs, and 


extolled it with an enthuſiaſm that paſſed for en. 
tion. 


f FRO France this fanatical orator went to preach 
'* the cruſade 1n Germany ; where, by the force of his 
irreſiſtible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor 
Conrad III. Frederic Barbaroſſa, afterwards emperor, 
and an infinite number of perſons of all ranks, to take 
the croſs ; promiſing them, in the name of God, vic- 
tory over the Infidels, He ran from city to city, 
every where communicating his enthuſiaſm; and, if 
we believe the hiſtorians of thoſe times, working mi- 
racles. It is not indeed pretended that he reſtored the 
dead to life; but the blind received fight, the lame 
walked, the ſick were healed, And to theſe bold aſ- 
ſertions, we may add a fact no leſs incredible, That, 
while St. Bernard's eloquence operated ſo powerfully 
on the minds of the Germans, he always preached to 
them in French, a language which they did not un- 
derſtand! or in Latin, equally unintelligible to the 
body of the people 3. | 
Tux hopes of certain victory drew after the em- 
peror and the king of France the greater part of the 
knights in their dominions ; and it 1s ſaid, that in 
each army there were reckoned ſeventy thouſand men 
, In complete armour, with a prodigious number of 
light horſe, beſides infantry ; fo that we cannot well 


3. Henault, Chron, Hiſt. tom, i, Anal. d! Emp. tom. i. | 
reduce 
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reduce this ſecond emigration to leſs than three hun- 
dred thouſand perſons. And theſe joined to one mil- 


lion three hundred thouſand ſent hefore, make in 


the whole ſixteen hundred thouſand tranſplanted in- 
habitants, | 


Tus Germans took the field firſt, the French fol- 
lowed them; and the ſame exceſſes, that had been 
committed by the ſoldiers of the firſt cruſade, were 
acted over again by thoſe of the ſecond. Hence Ma- 
nuel Comnenus, who now filled the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople, was diſquieted with the ſame apprehen- 
fions which the former enterprize had raiſed in the 
mind of his grandfather Alexis. If the Greek empe- 
ror behaved ungenerouſly to them, it muſt therefore 
be aſcribed to the irregularity of their own conduct, 
which made craft neceſſary, where force was unequal; 
eſpecially as Manuel is repreſented, on all other oc- 
caſions, as a prince of great generoſity and magnani- 
mity. But the mortality which prevailed in the 
German army, near the*plains of Conſtantinople, 
may be fully accounted for from intemperance and 
the change of climate, without ſuppoſing either the 
wells to be poiſoned or the meal to be mingled with 
lime. 


AFTER Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he act- 
ed with that imprudence which ſeems inſeparable from 
ſuch romantic expeditions, As the principality of 
Antioch was yet in being, he might have joined 
thoſe Chriſtians who remained in Syria, and there 
have waited ſor the king of France, Their numbers 
united would have inſured them ſucceſs, But inſtead 
of ſuch a rational meaſure, the emperor, jealous both 
of the prince of Antioch and the king of France, 
marched immediately into the middle of Aſia Mi- 
nor; where the ſultan of Iconium, a more experi- 

enced 
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PART I. enced general, drew his heavy German cavalry among 
Lv the rocks, and cut his army in pieces. Conrad fled 
to Antioch z went to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead 
of appearing there as the leader of an army, and re- 
turned to Europe with a handful of men“. 


Tux king of France was not more ſucceſsful in his 
enterprize. He fell into the ſame ſnare that had de- 
ceived the emperor; and being ſurpriſed among the 
rocks near Laodicea, was worſted, as Conrad had 
been. But Lewis met with a domeſtic misfortune that 
gave him more uneaſineſs than the loſs of his army, 
Queen Eleanor was ſuſpeQed of an amour with the 
prince of Antioch, at whoſe court her huſband had 
taken refuge. She is even ſaid to have, forgot her 
fatigues in the arms of a young Turk : and the con- 
cluſion of the whole expedition was, that Lewis, like 
Conrad, returned to Europe with the wreck of a great 
army, after viſiting the holy ſepulchre, and being dif. 


"honoured by his pious conſort, whoſe affection and 


zeal led her to embrace the croſs, and accompany him 
into Afias5 ! A thouſand ruined families in vain ex- 


claimed againſt St. Bernard for his deluding prophe- 


cies : he excuſed himſelf by the example of Moſes ; 
who, like him, he ſaid, had promiſed the Iſraelites to 
conduct them into a happy country, and yet ſaw the 
firſt generation periſh in the deſert, 


LEw1s, more delicate than politic, annulled ſoon 
after his return his marriage with queen Eleanor, 
who immediately eſpouſed his formidable vaſſal, Hen- 
ry Plantagenet duke of Normandy, count of Anjou 
and Maine, and preſumptive heir to the crown of 
England; an inheritance which the acceſſion of power 


4. Otho de Friſing. Gul. Tyr. Chron. Muriniac. 
5. Gul. Tyr. Gef. Ludovic. VII. Henault, Chron, Hiſt. tom. i. 
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ariſing from this alliance enabled him to obtain, while LETTER 

XXVI. 
France loſt the fine provinces of Guienne and Poitou, , 
the hereditary poſſeſſions of the queen. But before I A.. 1149» 
treat of that ſubject, we muſt take a view of England 


during the introductory reign, 


LETTER XXVII. 


EXGLAND from the Death of HENRV I. to the _ 
ion of HENRY II. 


ENRY I. my dear Philip, as you have had LETTER 
occaſion to ſee, left his dominions by will to mp5 
his daughter Matilda; and as the nobility, both of A. D. 1235 · 
England and Normandy, had ſworn fealty to her, ſhe 

had reaſon to expect the inheritance of both ſtates. 

But the averſion of the feudal barons againſt female 
ſucceſſion, prevailed over their good faith, and pre- 

pared the way for the uſurpation of Stephen, count of 
Boulogne, ſon of the count of Blois, and grandſon of 

the Conqueror, by his daughter Adela. 


STEPHEN Was a prince of vigour and ability: but A. PD. 1136. 
the manner in which he had obtained the crown of 
England, obliged him to grant exorbitaat privileges 
to the nobility and clergy, who might be ſaid to com- 
mand the kingdom, The barons built and fortified 
caſtles; garriſoned them with their own troops; and, 
when offended, bid their monarch defiance, while 
wars between themſelves were carried on with the ut- 
moſt fury in every quarter. They even aſſumed the 
right of coining money, and of exerciſing, without 
appeal, every act of juriſdiction; and the inferior 
gentry, and the people, finding no guardianſhip from 
the laws, during this total diſſolution of ſovereign au- 
| | thority, 


A. PD. 2238. 


A. D. 1139. 
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thority, were abliged to pay court to ſome neigh. 
bouring chieftain, and to purchaſe his protection, not 
only by yielding to his exaCtions, but by aſhſting him 
in his rapine upon others“. 


Wurrx things continued in this diſtracted fitua. 
tion, David king of Scotland appearcd at the head of 
2 confiderable army, in defence of his niece Matilda's 
title; and penetrating into Yorkſhire, laid the whole 
country waſte. Theſe barbarous outrages enraged the 
northern nobility, who might otherwiſe have been in- 
clined to join him, and proved the ruin of Matilda's 
cauſe, The earl of Albemarle, and other powerful 
nobles, affembled an army at North- Allerton, where 
a great battle was fought, called the Battle of the Stan- 
dard, from a high crucifix erected by the Engliſh on a 
waggon, and carried along with the army, as a mi- 
litary enſign. The Scots were routed with great 
flaughter, and the king narrowly eicaped falling inta 


the hands of the Englith army *, 


Tuis ſucceſs over-awed the malcontents in Eng- 
land, and might have given ſtability to Stephen's 
throne, had he not been fo elated by proſperity as to 
engage in a conteſt with the clergy, who were at that 
time an over-match for any monarch. They aQted 
entirely as barons; fortified caſtles, employed mili- 
tary power againſt their ſovereign or their neighbours, 
and thereby increaſed thoſe diſorders which it was 
rheir duty to prevent, while they claimed an exemp- 
tion frora all civil juriſdiction, and attracted popula- 
rity by the ſacredneſs of their character. The biſhop of 
Saliſbyry, whoſe caſtle had been ſeized by order of 
the king, appealed to the pope; and had not Stephen 


7. Gul. Malmeſ. Hi. Novel. lib. i. 2. R. Hagulſt. Ailred 
de Bell, Standard. 


and 
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and his partizans employed menaces, and even ſhewry LETTER- 


XXVII. 


a diſpoſition of executing vengeance by the hands of Pp 
the ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremity A. D. 1139. 


between the crown and the mitre. 


In the mean time Matilda, e by theſe 


ciſcontents, and invited by the rebellious clergy, 


landed in England, accompanied by Robert earl of Sept. 30. 


Glouceſter, natural ſon of the late king, and a retinue 
of a hundred and forty knights. She fixed her reſi- 
dence at Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to 
her by Adelais, the queen-dowager, now married to 
William de Albini, carl of Suſſex. Her party daily 
increaſed z ſhe was ſoon joined by ſeveral barons: war 


raged in every quarter of the kingdom; and was car», A. D. 1149. 


ried on with ſo much fury, that the land was left un- 
tilled, and the inſtruments of huſbandry, deſtroyed: 
or abandoned, A grievous famine, the natural conſe- 
quence of ſuch diſorders, affected equally both parties, 
and reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs 
people, to the moſt extreme want?, 


TrinGs were in this deplorable ſituation, when an 


unexpected event ſeemed to promiſe ſome mitigation 
of the public calamities. The royal army was de: 


feated near the caſtle of Lincoln; and Stephen him- 


A. D. 1141. 


ſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, and borne down by 


numbers, was made captive, after diſplaying uncom- 
mod efforts of valour. He was conducted to Glou- 


ceſter, thrown into priſon, and ignominiouſly loaded 


with irons, But he was ſoon after releaſed in ex- 
change for earl Robert, Matilda's brother, who was 


no leſs the ſoul of one party than Stephen was of the 


3. Chron, Sax, Geft, Reg. Stephani. H. Hunting lib, viii. 


ether, 
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PART 1. other, and the civil war was again kindled with b greats 
A.D. 1141, er fury than ever“. 


THe weakneſs of both parties, however, at laſt 
produced a tacit ceſſation of arms, and the empreſs 
A.D. 1148. Matilda retired into Normandy. But an event ſoon 
after happened, which threatened a revival of hoſti. 
litiesin England, Prince Henry, ſon of Matilda and 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, had reached his ſixteenth year, 
and was defirous of receiving the honour of knight. 
hood from his grand-uncle, David king of Scotland, 
For this purpoſe he paſſed through England. with a 
great retinue, and was viſited by the moſt conſider- 
able of his partizans, whoſe hopes he rouſed by his 
dexterity and vigour in all manly exerciſes, and his 
prudence in every occurrence. He ſtaid ſome time in 
Scotland, where he increaſed in reputation ; and on 
. his return to Normandy, he was inveſted in that du- 
chy with the conſent of his mother Matilda, His 
father died the following year, when Henry took 
. poſſeſſion of Anjou and Maine, and eſpouſed the heir- 
eſs of Guienne and Poitou, who had been married 
ſixteen years to Lewis VII. king of France, but 
whom he had divorced, as I have already obſerved, 
on account of her gallantries. This marriage, which 
brought Henry a great acceſſion of power, rendered 
him extremely formidable to his rival; and the proſ- 
pect of his riſing fortune had ſuch an effect in Eng- 
land, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to 
anoint Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, as his ſucceſſor, and 
made his eſcape beyond ſea, to avoid the fury or the 
enraged monarch, 
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| As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe diſpoſi- 
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4. Gul. Malmeſ. Zif. Nev. lib. ii, Hen. Hunt. lib. viii. 
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advanced with a ſuperior army to meet him: and a R 
deciſive action was every day expected, when the 

great men on both ſides, terriſied with the proſpect of A. P. 1753. 
farther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed with their 

good offices, and ſet on foot a negociation between the 

contending princes. The death of Euſtace, which 

happened during the courſe of the treaty, facilitated 

its concluſion; and an accommodation was at laſt ſet- 

tled, by which it was agreed, that Stephen ſhould 3 
poſſeſs the crown during his life - time; that juſtice 

ſhould be adminiſtered in his name, even in the pro- 

vinces which had ſubmitted to his rival; and that | 
Henry, on Stephen's death, ſhould ſucceed to the | | 
kingdom of England, and William, Stephen's ſon, to | 
Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate b. 


Tux barons all ſwore to the obſervance of this | 
treaty, and did homage to Henry as heir of the crown. | 
He immediately after evacuated the kingdom; and | 
Stephen's death, which happened next year, pre- A. D. 1154. | 
vented thoſe jealouſies and feuds, which were likely 
to have enſued in ſo delicate a ſituation. The cha- | 
racter of Stephen is differently repreſented by hiſto. | 
rians; but all allow, that he poſſeſſed induſtry, acti- | 
vity, and courage, to a great degree; and had he | 
ſucceeded by a juſt title, he ſeems to have been well | 
qualified to promote the happineſs and proſperity of | 
his ſubjeRs, notwithſtanding the miſeries that Eng- 


N Whole families, after ſuſtaining life as long as they could, by eating 
* herbs, roots, and the fleſh of dogs and horſes, at laſt died of hunger; 


* —and you might ſee many pleaſant villages without a ſingle in- | 
habitant of either ſex.” Geof. Reg. Steph. | 
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| 
; land ſuffered under his reign, | 
6. Hen. Hunt. ubi ſup. Annal. Waverl. M. Paris. J. Brompton. | 
. 7- Theſe miſeries are thus deſcribed by a cotemporary hiſtorian- | 
All England wore a face of deſolation and wretchedneſs. Multitudes | | 
* abandoned their beloved country and went into voluntary exile : | 
others, forſaking their own houſes, built ſorry huts in the church- | 
5 * yards, hoping for protection from the ſacredneſs of the place. 
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ENGLAND, during the Reign of Henay II. with an 
Account of the Affairs of FRANCE, | 
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LETTER I Havre already obſerved, my dear Philip, that be- 
werder, fore the conqueſt of England by the duke of Nor- 
Fe D. 1154. mandy, this iſland was as diſtinct from the reſt of the 
world in politics as ſituation. The Engliſh had then 
neither enemies nor allies on the continent. But the 
foreign dominions of William and his ſaceeſſors con- 
nected them with the kings and great vaſſals of 
France: and while the oppoſite pretenſions of the 
popes and the emperors in Italy produced a continual 
intercourſe between Germany and that country, the 
two great monarchs of France and England formed, 
in another part of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and car- 
ried on their wars and negociations, without meeting 
either with oppoſition or ſupport from their neigh- 
bours; the extenſive confederacies by which the Eu- 
ropean potentates are now united, and made the guar- 
dians of each other, being then totally unknown; 
No wonder, therefore, that Lewis VII. king of 
France, obſerved with terror the riſing greatneſs of 
the houſe of Anjou or Plantagenet, whoſe continental 
dominions compoſed above a third of the whole French 
monarchy, and which gave a ſovereign to England in 
the perſon of Henry II. The jealouſy occaſioned by 
this alarming circumſtance, . however, as we ſhall 
have occafion to ſee, not only ſaved France from fall. 
ing a prey to England, but exalted that kingdom to 
the pitch of grandeur which it has ſo long enjoyed. 
The king of England ſoon became a kind of foreigner 
in his continental dominions; and the other powerful 
vaſſals of the French crown, inſtead of being rouſed 
at the oppreſſion of a co- vaſſal, were rather pleaſed at 


the expulfion of the Anglo-Normans, 
Bur 
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Bur as theſe important conſequences could not be 
foreſcen by human wiſdom, the king of France had 
maintained a ftri& union with Stephen, in order to 
prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry, The ſudden death 
of the uſurper, however rendered abortive all the 
ſchemes of Lewis. Henry was received in. England 
with the acclamations of all orders of men, who joy- 
fully ſwore to him the oath of allegiance: and he began 
his reign with re-eſtabliſhing juſtice and good order, 
to which the kingdom had been long a ſtranger. For 
this purpoſe he diſmiſſed all thoſe foreign mercenaries 
retained by Stephen; and that he might reſtore au- 
thority to the laws, he cauſed all the new erected 
caſtles, which had proved ſo many ſanctuaries to re- 
bels and free-booters, to be demoliſhed *, In order 
yet farther to conciliate the affections of his ſubjects, 
he voluntarily conkrmed that charter of liberties, 
which had been granted by his grandfather, Henry I.. 


TRANQUILLITY was no ſooner reſtored to Eng- 
land, than Henry had occaſion to viſit his foreign 
dominions; where all things being likewiſe ſettled, 
he returned to repreſs the incurfions of the Welch, 
who at firſt gave him much trouble, but at length 
ſubmitted. In the mean time a quarrel broke out be- 
tween Lewis and Henry, relative to the county of 
Thoulouſe, and war was openly carried on between 
the two monarchs. But theſe hoſtilities produced no 
memorable event, were ſtopt by a ceſſation of arms, 
and ſoon terminated in a peace, through the media- 


tion of the pope. 


Tuis war, ſo inſignificant in itſelf, is remarkable 
for the manner ia which it was conducted. An army 


1. Gervaſ. Chron, Gul. Neubrig. lib. ii. 2. Vide Blackſtone's 
Lew Tretts, vol. ii. | l ; 
Vor, . T formed 
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formed of feudal vaſſals, as I have had occaſion fre- 
quently to obſerve, was commonly very intractable 
and undiſciplined ; both becauſe of the independent 
ſpirit of the perſons who compoſed it, and becauſe the 
commiſſions were not beſtowed by the choice of the 
ſovereign, in reward of the military talents and 
fervices of the officers. Each baron conducted his 
own vaſſals, and his rank in the army was greater or 
leſs, in proportion to the value of his property. Even 
the chief command, under that of the prince was 
often attached to birth; and as the military vaſſals 
were obliged to ſerve only forty days, at their own 
charge, the ſtate reaped very little benefit from their 
attendance, Henry, ſenſible of theſe inconveniences, 
levied upon his vaſſals in Normandy, and other pro- 
vinces remote from Thoulouſe, the ſeat of war, a 
ſum of money 1n place of their ſervice : and this com- 
mutation, by reaſon of the greater diſtance, was till 
more advantageous to his Engliſh vaſſals. He there- 
fore impoſed a ſcutage of three pounds upon each 
knight's fee; a condition, though unuſual, and the 
firſt perhaps to be met with in hiſtory, to which the 
military tenants readily ſubmitted, With this mo- 
ney he levied an army, which was more at his dif- 
poſal, and whoſe ſervice was more durable and con- 
ſtant: and, in order to facilitate thoſe levies, he en- 
larged the privileges of the people, and rendered them 
leſs dependent on the barons, by whom they had 


been long held in ſervitude, or in a ſtate of the moſt 
grievous oppreſſion. | | 


Havixc thus regulated his civil and military af- 
fairs and accommodated his differences with Lewis, 
Henry, ſoon after his return to England, began to caſt 
his eye upon the church, where abuſes of every kind 


prevailed, The clergy among their other inventions 


- to 
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to obtain money, had inculcated the neceſſity of pe- LEVTER 


nance as an atonement for ſin, They had alſo intro- INE ”= 


duced the practice of paying large ſums of money, as A. P. 1162. 
a compoſition for ſuch penances. By theſe means the 

{ins of the people were become a revenue to the prieſts; 

and the king computed, that, by this invention alone, 

they levied more money from his ſubje&s than flow- 

ed into the royal treaſury by all the methods of pub- 

lic ſupply 3. Feeling for his oppreſſed people, he 
therefore required that a civil officer, appointed by 

the crown, ſhould for the future be preſent in all 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and whoſe conſent ſhould be ne- 


ceſſary to every compoſition made by ſinners for their 
ſpiritual offences, 


Bur the grand difficulty was, How to carry this 
order into execution? as the eccleſiaſtics, in that 
age, had renounced all immediate ſubordination to 
the civil power, They openly claimed exemption, 
in caſes of criminal accuſation, from a trial before 
courts of juſtice, Spiritual penalties alone could be 
inflicted on their offences; and as the clerical habit 
was thus become a protection for all enormities, they 
could not fail to increaſe. Accordingly crimes of the | 
deepeſt dye were daily committed with impunity by 
eceleſiaſtics: and it was found upon inquiry, that no 
leſs than an hundred murders had-been perpetrated 
ſince the king's acceſſion, by men in holy orders, who 
had never been called to account for theſe offences 
againſt the laws of nature and ſociety *, 


Ix order to bring ſuch criminals to juſtice, as the || 
firſt ſtep towards his projected reformation of the | 
church, and by that means to reſtore union, between 
the civil aud eccleſiaſtical power, ſo neceſſary in every 


>. Firz-Steph. Fit. St. Thom. 4. Gul. Neubr. lib. it. 
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government for the maintenanne of peace and har- 
mony ! Henry exalted Thomas a Becket, his chan- 
cellor, and the firſt man of Englit deſcent who had 
occupied an eminent ſtation fince the Norman con- 
queſt, to the ſee of Canterbury, on the death of arch- 
biſhop Theobald; rightly judging, that if the pre- 
ſent opportunity ſhould be neglected, and the uſur- 
pations of the clergy allowed to proceed, the crown 
muſt be in danger, from the predominating ſuperſti- 
tion of the people, of falling under ſubjection to the 
mitre. | 


BEcKET, while chancellor, was pompous in his 
retinue, ſumptuous in his furniture, and luxurious in 
his table, beyond what England had ſeen in a ſub- 
jet. His houſe was a place of education for the 
ſons of the chief nobility, and the king himſelf fre- 
quently condeſcended to partake of his chancellor's 
entertainments. His amuſements were as gay as his 
manner of life was ſplendid and elegant. He em- 
ployed himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting, hawking, 
gaming, and horſemanſhip. His complaiſance and 
good humour had rendered him agreeable, and his in- 


duſtry and abilities uſeful to his maſter. He was well 


acquainted with the king's intention of retrenching, 
or rather confining within ancient bounds all ecclefi- 
aſtical privileges, and having always ſhewed a ready 
diſpoſition to comply with every advance to that pur- 
poſe, Henry conſidered him as the fitteſt perſon he 
could place at the head of the Engliſh church. But 
no prince of ſo much penetration, as appeared in the 
iſſue, ever ſo little underſtood the character of his 
miniſter. 


BECKET was no ſooner inſtalled in the ſee of Can. 
terbury, which rendered him the ſecond perſon in the 


kingdom, than he ſecretly aſpired at being the firſt, in 
2 | conſequence 


- 
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conſequence at leaſt, and totally altered his manner LETTER 
of life. He affected the greateſt auſterity, and the 5 — 
moſt rigid mortification : he wore ſackclath next his A. D. 11632. 
ſkin, which he changed ſo ſeldom, that it was filled 

with dirt and vermin. His uſual diet was bread, his 

drink water: he tore his back with the frequent diſ- 

cipline which he inflicted upon it; and he daily waſh= 

ed on his knees, in imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, the feet 

of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed 

with preſents 5, Every one who made profeſſion of 

ſanity was admitted to his converſation, and re- 

turned full of panegyrics on the humility, as well as 

piety and mortification of the holy primate; whoſe 

aſpect now wore the appearance of intenſe ſeriouſ- 

neſs, mental reflection, and ſacred devotion, And all 

men of penetration ſaw, that he was meditating ſome 

great deſign, and that the ambition and oftentation 

of his character had taken a new and more dangerous 
direction. | 


Tris champion of the church (for ſuch he now 
declared himſelf) did not even wait till the king had 
matured thoſe projects, which he knew had been 
formed againſt eceleſiaſtical power: he himſelf began 
hoſtilities, and endeavoured to over-awe the king by 
the intrepidity and boldneſs of his meaſures. But al- 
though Henry found himſelf thus grievouſly miſtaken 
in the character of the perſon whom he had promoted 
to the primacy, he determined not to deſiſt from 
his former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpa- 
tions: and an event ſoon occurred which gave him | 
a plauſible pretence for putting his deſign in execu- 
tion, and brought matters to a criſis with the arch · 


biſhop. 


3 Fita-Steph. ubi ſup, 
7 3 A PAs 
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ArARISH clerk in Worceſterſhire having debaueh- 
ed a gentleman's daughter, had about this time pro- 
ceeded to murder the father, The general indigna- 
tion againſt ſo enormous a crime made the king inſiſt, 
that the clerk ſhould be delivered up to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, and receive condign puniſhment ; but Bec- 
ket inſiſted on the privileges of the church, and main- 
tained that no greater puniſhment could be inflicted 
upon him than degradation*, Henry laid hold of fo 
favourable a cauſe to puſh the clergy with reſpect to 
all their uſurpations, and to determine at once thoſe 
controverſies which daily multiplied, between the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. He ſummoned an 
aſſembly of all the prelates of England, and put them 
to this conciſe and deciſive queſtion ; Whether or not 
they were willing to ſubmit to the ancient laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom? The biſhops anſwered equi- 
vocally, and the king left the aſſembly with marks of 
the higheſt indignation. They were ſtruck with ter- 
ror, and gave a general promiſe of obſerving the an- 
cient cuſtoms ?. 8 


Bur a declaration in general terms was not ſuffi- 
cient for Henry: he wanted to define exactly the li- 
mits between the rival powers. For this purpoſe he 
ſummoned at Clarendon a general council of the 
biſhops and nobles, to wham be ſubmitted that great 
and important queſtion, The barons were all gained 
to the king's party, either by the reaſons he urged or 
by his ſuperior authority, while the biſhops were 
oyer-awed by the general combination againſt them. 
And the following laws, among others, commonly 
called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were voted 
without oppoſition : - That no chief tenant of the 


6. Ib. d. 7. R. Hoveden. Hi,. Quadr. 
„ crown 
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«© crown ſhall be excommunicated, or have his LETTER 
lands put under an interdict, without the king's ops 
&« conſent; that no appeals in ſpiritual cauſes ſhall A. D. * 
ebe carried before the Holy See, nor any clergyman 

ce be ſuffered to depart the kingdom, unleſs with the 

« king's permiſſion ; that laymen ſhall not be ac- 

„ cuſed in ſpiritual courts, except by legal and re- 

e putable promoters and witneſſes; and laſtly, which 

e was the great object aimed at, that churchmen, ac- 


6 cuſed of any crime, ſhall be tried 1n the civil 
ce courts ®,” 


THESE articles were well calculated to prevent the 
principal abuſes in ecclefiaſtical affairs, and put a fi- 
nal ſtop to the uſurpations of the church; and having 
been paſſed in a national and civil aſſembly, they fully 
eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of the legiſlature over all 
papal decrees and ſpiritual canons. But as Henry 
knew the biſhops would take the firſt opportunity to 
deny the authority which had enacted theſe conſtitu- 
tions, he reſolved they ſhould ſet their ſeal to them, 
and give a promiſe to obſerve them. With this view 
they were reduced to writing ; and none of the pre- 
lates dared to oppoſe the king's will except Becket, 
who at length conſented, He ſet his ſeal to the con- 
ſtitutions; promiſed /egally, with good-faith, and with- 
out fraud or reſerve to obſerve them, and even took an 
oath to that purpoſe 9. 


Henry, thinking he had now finally prevailed in 
this great conteſt, ſent the Conſtitutions of Clarendon 
to Alexander III. to be ratified. But the pope, who 
plainly ſaw they were calculated to eſtabliſn the in- 
dependency of England from the Holy See, abrogat- 
ed, annulled, and rejected them; and when Becket 


8. M. Paris. Hiſt, Quad. 9. Fitz- Steph. Gervas, 
es 2 found 
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found he might hope for the papal ſupport in an oppo- 
ſition to regal authority, he expreſſed the deepeſt ſor- 
row for his conceſſions. He redoubled his auſterities, 
as a puniſhment for his criminal comphance : and he 
refuſed to exerciſe any part of his eccleſiaſtical func- 
tion, until he ſhould receive abſolution from the pope. 
Abſolution was readily granted him; after receiving 
which he ſet no bounds to his obſtinacy and ambition, 


Henry, however, who was entirely maſter of his 
extenſive dominions, and ſure every one would obey 
his will except the man whom he had lifted into 
power, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he had truſted in for- 


warding his favourite project againſt the clergy, was 


now incenſed beyond all meaſure, and reſolved both 
to rumble the church and make the prelate feel the 
weight of his indignation, He accordingly ſummon- 
ed Becket to give an account of his adminiſtration 
while chancellor, and to pay the balance due from the 
revenues of all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, 
which had been ſubject to his management, during 
that time. | 


This proſecution, which ſeems to have been more 
diQated by paſſion than by juſtice, or even by ſound 
policy, threw Becket and all the clergy of England, 
into the utmoſt confuſion, Some biſhops adviſed him 
to reſign his ſee, on receiving an acquittal; others 


were of opinion, that he ought to ſubmit himſelf en- 


tirely to the king's mercy : for they were fully ſen- 
ſible, that accounts of ſo much intricacy could not be 
produced of a ſudden, in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy 
a tribunal reſolved to ruin and oppreſs him. But the 


primate, thus puſhed to extremity, had too much 


courage to yield: he determined to brave all his ene- 
mies; to truſt to the ſacredneſs of his character for 
protection; and to defy the utmoſt efforts of royal 

| indignation, 
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indignation, by involving his cauſe with that of God 
and the church. He therefore ſtrictly prohibited his 
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ſuffragans to aſſiſt at any ſuch trial, or give their K. D. 1164. 


ſanction to any ſentence againſt him: he put himſelf 


and his ſee under the immediate protection of the vice- 


gerent of Chriſt, and appealed to his Holineſs againft 
any penalty which his iniquitous judges might think 
proper to infli& upon him. The indignation of a 
great monarch,” added he, * ſuch as Henry, with 
« his ſword, can only kill the body; while that of 
e the church, intruſted to the primate, can kill the 
« ſoul, and throw the diſobedient into infinite and 
eternal perdition 10.“ 


APPEALs to Rome, even in ſpiritual cauſes, had 
been prohibited by the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
and conſequently were become eriminal by law; but 
an appeal in a civil cauſe, ſuch as the king's demand 
upon Becket, was altogether new and unprecedented, 
and tended directly to the ſubverſion of the Engliſh go- 
yernment, Henry, therefore, being now furniſhed with 
ſo much better a pretence for his violence, would pro- 
bably have puſhed this affair to the utmoſt againſt the 
primate, had he not retired beyond ſea, and found pa- 
trons and protectors in the pope and the king of France, 


Tux violent proſecution carried on againſt Becket 
at home, had a natural tendency to turn the public 
fayour on his fide, and to make men forget his for- 
mer ingratitude towards the king, and his departure 
from all oaths and engagements, as well as the enor- 
mity of thoſe ecclefiaſtical privileges, of which he 
affected to be the champion; and political confidera- 
tions conſpired with ſympathy to procure him coun- 


10. M. Paris. R. Hoveden, £pif. St. Them, Vir. St. Thom. 
tenance 
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.PART I. tenance and ſupport abroad. Philip, earl of Flanz 
8 ders, and Lewis, king of France, jealous of the riſ- 


— —— — —z — ——— — 


ing greatneſs of Henry, were glad of an opportunity 
to give him diſturbance in his government. The 

pretended to pity extremely the condition of the per. 
ſecuted archbiſhop; and the pope, whoſe intereſts were 
more immediately concerned in abetting his cauſe, ho- 
noured Becket with the higheſt marks of diſtinction. 
A reſidence was aſſigned him in the abbey of Pon- 
tigny, where he lived, for ſome years, in great mag- 
nificence, partly by a penſion out of the revenues of 


the abbey, and partly by the generolity of the French 
monarch 11. x 


In the mean time the exiled primate filled all Eu- 
rope with exclamation againſt the violence he had 
ſuffered, He compared himſelf to Chriſt, who had 
been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who was cru- 
cified anew in the preſent oppreſſions under which his 
Church laboured '*. But complaint was a language 
little ſuited to the vehemence of Becket's temper, and 
in which he did not long acquieſce. Having refign- 
ed his ſee into the hands of the pope, as a mark of 
ſubmifhon, and received it again from the Head of the 
Church, with high encomiums on his piety and forti- 
tude, he ifſued out a cenſure of excommunication 
againſt the king's chief miniſters by name, com- 
prehending 1n general all thoſe who had favoured or 
obeyed the Conſtitutions of Clarendon : he abrogat- 
ed and annulled thoſe Conſtitutions, abſolving all 
perſons from the oaths which they had taken to ob- 
ſerve them; and he ſuſpended the ſpiritual thunder 


over Henry, only that he might avoid the blow by 2 
timely repentance . : 


71. Epiſt. St, Thom. 72. Ibid. 13. M. Paris, 
R. Hoveden, Fitz- Steph. Vit. St. Thom, 


Henry, 
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HENRY, on the other hand, employed the tempo- 
ral weapons till in his power. He ſuſpended the pay- 
ment of St. Peter's Pence, and made ſome advances 
towards an alliance with the emperor, Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, who was then engaged in violent wars with 
pope Alexander III. Both parties grew ſick of con- 
tention,” and each was afraid of the other. Although 
the vigour of Henry's government had confirmed his 
authority in all his dominions, he was ſenſible that 
his throne might be ſhaken by a ſentence of excom- 
munication 3 but as the trials hitherto made of the 
ſpiritual weapons by Becket had not ſucceeded: to his 
expeQation, and every thing remained quiet both in 
England and Normandy, nothing ſeemed impoſſible, 


on the other hand, to the vigilance and capacity of ſo 
oreat a prince, 


THesE conſiderations produced frequent attempts 
at an accommodation, which was long obſtructed by 
mutual jealouſy. After all differences ſeemed adjuſted, 
the king offered to fign the treaty, with a ſalvo to his 
royal dignity 3 a reſervation which gave ſo much um- 
brage to the primate, that the negociation became 
fruitleſs. And in a ſecond negociation, Becket, imi- 
tating Henry's example, offered to make his ſubmiſ- 
ſions with a ſalvo of the honour of God and the liberties 
of the Church; a propoſal which, for a like reaſon, was 
offenſive to the king, and rendered the treaty abor- 
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tive, A third conference was broken off by the ſame 


means, And even in a fourth, when all things were 
ſettled, and the primate expected to be introduced to 
the king, Henry refuſed to grant him the kiſs of 
peace, under pretence that he made a raſh vow to 
the contrary. The want of this formality, inſigni- 
ficant as it may ſeem, prevented the concluſion of the 


treaty, it being regarded in thoſe times as the only 
ſure mark of forgiveneſs, 


Is 


A. D. 1169. 
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lx one of theſe conferences, at which the French 
king was preſent, Henry ſaid to that monarch, 
6 There have been many kings of England, ſome of 
c greater, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf; ther: 


| © have alſo been many archbiſhops of Canterbury, 


A-D. 1170. 


« holy and good men, and entitled to every kind of 
« reſpect: let Becket only act towards me with the 
« ſame ſubmiſſion, which the greateſt of his prede. 
4 ceſſors has paid tothe leaſt of mine, and there ſhall 
& be no controverſy between us “.“ 


Lewis was ſo much ſtruck with this ſtate of the 
caſe, and with an offer which Henry made to ſubmit 
his cauſe to the French clergy, that he could not for- 
bear condemning Becket, and withdrawing his friend- 
ſhip for a time. But their common animoſity againſt 
Henry ſoon produced a renewal of their former in- 
timacy, and the primate revived his threats and ex- 
communications. All difficulties between the parties, 
however, were at laſt got over, and Becket was per- 
mitted to return on conditions both honourable and 
advantageous : a certain proof how much Henry dread. 


ed the 1nterdiQ that was ready to be laid upon his 


dominions, if he had continued in diſobedience to the 
church, and how terrible the thunder of the church 
muſt then have been, ſince it could humble a prince 
of ſo haughty a ſpirit ! 


Tris accommodation with Becket, though ſettled 
on terms by no means favourable to the crown, did 
not even procure Henry that temporary tranquillity 
which he had hoped to reap from it. Inſtead of be- 
ing taught moderation by a fix years exile, the pri- 
mate was only animated with a ſpirit of revenge. Elat- 
ed by the victory which he had obtained over his ſo- 


14: Vt. St. Them. lib. ii. 


vereign, 
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vereign, he ſet no bounds to his arrogance, On his LETTER 


arrival in England, where he went from town to- 


XXVIIL 


town in a ſort of triumphal cavalcade, he notified to &. D. 1174. 


the archbiſhop of York the ſentence of ſuſpenſion ; 
and to the biſhops of London and Saliſbury that of 
excommunication, which, at his ſolicitation, the 
pope had pronounced againſt them, becauſe they had 
aſſiſted at the coronation of prince Henry, whom the 
king had aſſociated in the royalty, during the abſence 
of the primate, and when an interdi& was ready to 
be laid upon his dominions ; a precaution thought ne- 
ceſſary to inſure the ſucceſſion of that prince. By 
this violent meaſure, therefore, Becket in effect de- 
clared war againf the king himſelf ; yet, in ſo doing, 
he appears to have been guided by policy as well as 
paſſion. Apprehenſive leſt a prince of ſuch profound 
ſagacity ſhould in the end prevail, he reſolved to take 
all the advantage which his preſent victory gave him, 
and to diſconcert the cautious meaſures of the king, 
by the vehemence and vigour of his own conduct. 
Aſſured of ſupport from Rome, he was little appre- 
henfive of dangers, which his courage taught him to 
deſpiſe ; and which, though followed by the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, would ſtill gratify his thirſt of glory, 
and reward his ambition with the crown of martyr= 


dom. 


Tu ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates wait- 
ed upon the king at Baieux in Normandy, where he 
then refided, and complained to him of the violent 
proceedings of Becket; and Henry, ſenſible that his 
whole plan of operations was overturned, and the 
conteſt revived, which he had endeavoured by ſo 
many negociations to appeaſe, was thrown into the 
moſt violent agitation, © Will my ſervants,” ex- 


clauned he, till leave me expoled to the inſolence 
«c of 
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& of this ungrateful and imperious prieſt ?”— The 
words ſeemed to call for vengeance ; and four gentle. 
men of the king's houſhold, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, 
William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
Brito, communicating their thoughts to each other, 
and ſwearing to revenge their ſovereign's quarrel, 


ſecretly withdrew from court, and made the beſt of 
their way to England. 


In the mean time Henry, informed of ſome me- 
nacing expreſhons which they had dropt, diſpatched 
a meſſenger after them, charging them to attempt 
nothing againſt the perſon of the primate. But theſe 
orders came too late to prevent their fatal purpoſe, 
Thovgh they took different roads, to avoid ſuſpicion, 
they arrived nearly about the ſame time at Canter- 
bury, where they found the primate in perfect ſecu- 
rity; and on his refuſing, with his uſual inſolence 
and obſtinacy, to take off the excommunication and 
ſuſpenſion of the biſhops, they murdered him in the 
church of St. Benedict, during the evening ſervice, 


SUCH, my dear Philip, was the tragical death of 
Thomas a Becket ; a prelate of the moſt lofty, intre- 
pid, and inflexible ſpirit, who was able to cover from 
the world, and probably from hinſelf, the efforts of 
pride and ambition under the diſguiſe of ſanctity, and 
of zeal for the intereſts of Chriſt and his church. His 
death confirmed to the clergy thoſe privileges which 
his oppoſition could not obtain. Though Henry had 
Propoſed to have himarreſted, when informed of his re- 
newed inſolence, he was no ſooner told of the primate's 
murder, than he was filled with the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in 


15. Vit. St. Then. lib. iii. M. Paris. Benedict. Abbas. 


themſclves 
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themſclves ſo terrible, would now, he foreſaw, be — — 
armed with double force: in vain ſhould he plead his wy 
innocence, and even his total ignorance of the fact; A. P. 1170. 
he was ſufficiently guilty, if the church thought fit 
to eſteem him ſo. Theſe confiderations gave him the 
deepeſt and moſt unaffected concern, which he was 
at no pains to conceal, He ſhut himſelf up from the 
light of the ſun for three days, denying himſelf all. 
manner of ſuſtenance ;z and as ſoon as he recovered, 
in any degree, his tone of mind, he ſent a ſo- 
lemn embaſly to Rome, maintaining his innocence, A. D. 1171. 


and offering to ſubmit the whole affair to the decifion 
of the Holy See . 


Tur pope, flattered by this unexpected condeſcen- 
ſion, forbore to proceed to extremities againft Henry; 
more eſpecially as he was ſenſible, that he could reap 
greater advantages from moderation than from vio- 
lence. Meantime the clergy were not idle in mag- 
nifying the ſanctity of the murdered primate. Other 
ſaints had borne teſtimony, by their ſufferings, to the 
general doctrines of Chriſtianity, but Becket had ſa- 
crificed his life for the power and privileges of the 
church. This peculiar merit challenged (nor without 
a ready concurrence) a tribute of gratitude to his 
memory from the whole body of the prieſthood. 
Endleſs were the panegyrics on his virtues ; and the 
miracles wrought by his relics were more numerous, 
more nonſenſical, and more impudently atteſted, 
than thoſe which ever filled the legend of any faint or 
martyr. His ſhrine not only reſtored dead men to life; 
it alſo reſtored cows, dogs, and horſes. Preſents 
were ſent, and pilgrimages performed, from all patts 
of Chriſtendom, in order to obtain his interceſhon 
with Heaven: and it was computed, that in one year, 
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above an hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived at Can- 
terbury, and paid their devotions at his tomb *7, 


As Henry found, however, that he was in no im- 
mediate danger from the thunder of the Vatican, he 
undertook the conqueſt of Ireland; an enterprize 
which he had long meditated, and for which he had 
obtained a bull from pope Adrian IV. but which had 
been deferred by reaſon of his quarrels with the pri- 
mate. Of that iſland ſomething muſt here be ſaid. 


IsELanD was probably firſt peopled from Britain, 
as Britain was from Gaul : and the inhabitants of all 
thoſe countries ſeem to have proceeded from the ſame 
Celtic origin, which is loſt in the moſt diſtant anti- 
quity. The Iriſh, from the earlieſt accounts of hiſ- 
tory or tradition, had been buried in 1gnorance and 
barbariſm ; and as their country was never conquered, 
or even invaded by the Romans, who communicated 
to the Weſtern world civility and ſlavery, they had 
remained almoſt in their primitive condition. The 
ſmall principalities, into which the iſland was divided, 
exerciſed perpetual hoſtilities againſt each other; and 
the uncertain ſucceſſion of the Iriſh princes was a con- 
tinual ſource of domeſtic convulſions, the uſual title 
of each petty ſovereign to his principality being the 
murder of his predeceſſor. Courage and force, though 


exerciſed in the commiſſion of violence, were more 


honoured than pacific virtues ; and the moſt ſimple 
arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, were almoſt 


Wholly unknown among the rude natives of Ireland, 


FroM this ſhort account of the ſtate of the coun- 
try, you will be leſs ſurpriſed, my dear Philip, when 
you are told, That Henry, who landed at the head 
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of no more than five hundred knights and their at- LETTER 


tendants, in a progreſs which he made through that 


iſland, had little other occupation than to receive the A. D. 1172. 


homage of his new ſubjects. He left moſt of the 
Iriſh chieftains or princes in poſſeſſion of their an- 
cient territories: he beſtowed lands on ſome of his 
Engliſh adventurers; and, after a ftay of a few 
months, returned' to Britain, where his preſence was 
much wanted, having annexed Ireland to the Engliſh 
crown?*, | 


Tus pope's two legates, Albert and Theodin, to 
whom was committed the trial of Henry's conduR in 
regard to the death of Becket, were arrived in Nor- 
mandy, before his return, and had ſent frequent let- 
ters to England, full of menacing expreffions, The 
king haſtened over to meet them; and was ſo fortu- 
nate as to conclude an iecomnodetion with them, on 
terms more eaſy than could have been expected. He 
cleared himſelf by oath of all concern in the murder 
of Becket, But as the paſſion which he had expreſſed 
on account of that prelate's conduct, had probably 
been the cauſe of his violent death, he promiſed to 
ſerve three years againſt the infidels, either in Spain 
or Paleſtine, if the pope ſhould require him; and he 
agreed to permit appeals to the Holy See, in a8 
ſtical cauſes, on ſurety being given that nothing ſhould 
be attempted againſt the rights of his crown *2, 


HENRY ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of 
human grandeur and felicity. His dangerous contro- 
verſy with the church was at an end, and he appear- 
ed to be equally happy in his domeſtic ſituation and 


18. Benedict. Abbas. M. Paris. Expugnat. Hibern, lib, i. 
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his political government. But this tranquillity was 
of ſhort duration. Prince Heary, at the inſtigation 
of Lewis VII. his father-in-law, infiſted that his fa- 
ther ſhould reſign to him either the kingdom of Eng- 
land or the duchy of Normandy : and the king's two 
younger ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, alſo leagued 
with the court of France, by the perſuaſions of their 
mother, queen Eleanor ; whoſe jealouſy, when in 
years, was as violent as her amorous paſſions, in 


youth. 


Trvs Europe ſaw, with aſtoniſnment, the beſt and 
moſt indulgent of parents obliged to maintain war 
againſt his whole family; and, what was ſtill more 
extraordinary, ſeveral princes not aſhamed to ſupport 
this abſurd and unnatural rebellion !—Not only Lewis 
king of France, but William king of Scotland, Phi- 
lip earl or Flanders, and ſeveral other princes on the 
continent, beſides many barons, both Engliſh and 
Norman, eſpouſed the quarrel of young Henry and 
his brothers“. 


In order to break that alarming confederacy, the 
king of England humbled himſelf fo far as to ſuppli- 
cate the court of Rome. "Though ſenſible of the dan- 
ger of eccleſiaſtical authority in temporal diſputes, he 
applied to the pope to excommunicate his enemies, 
and by that means reduce to obedience his undutiful 
children, whom he found ſuch reluctance to puniſh 
by the ſword. The bulls required were iſſued by 
Alexande III. but they not having the deſired effect, 
Henry was obliged to have recourſe to arms: and he 
carried on war ſucceſsfully, and at the ſame time, a- 
gainſt France, Scotland, and his rebellious barons in 
England and Normandy. 
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MzeanwniLsE the Engliſh monarch, ſenfible of his LETTER 
danger, and of the effects of ſuperſtition on the minds — 
of the people, went barefooted to Becket's tomb; A. D. 1174. 

proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the ſaint; re- 
mained in faſting and prayer during a whole day; 
watched all night the holy reliques; and aſſembling a 
chapter of the monks, put a ſcourge of diſcipline into 
each of their hands, and preſented his bare ſhoulders to 
thelaſhes which theſe incenſed eceleſiaſties not ſparingly 
inflicted upon him! Next morning he received ab- 
ſolution; and his generals obtained, on the ſame 
day, a great victory over the Scots, which was re- 
garded as a proof of his final reconciliation with Hea- 
ven, and with Thomas à Becket . 


THE victory over the Scots was gained near Aln- 
wick, where their king was taken priſoner; and the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh rebels being broken by this blow, 
the whole kingdom was reſtored to tranquillity, It 
was deemed impious any longer to reſiſt a prince, who 
ſeemed to lie under the immediate protection of 
Heaven. The clergy exalted anew the merits and 
the powerful interceſſion of Becket; and Henry, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing their ſuperſtition, politically propa- 
gated an opinion ſo favourable to his intereſts *?, 
Vigorious in all quarters, crowned with glory, and 
abſolute maſter of his Engliſh dominions, he haſtened 
over to Normandy ; where a peace was concluded 
with Lewis, aud an accommodation brought about A.D. 1175, 
with his ſons. p 

Havi thus, contrary to all expectation, extri- 
cated himſelf from a ſituation, in which his throne was 
expoſed to the utmoſt danger, Henry occupied him- 
{elf for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
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PART I. enacting of laws, and in guarding againſt thoſe incon- 
veniencies, which either the paſt convulſions of the 
ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age, rende rec 
unavoidable, The ſucceſs which had attended him in 

all his wars, diſcouraged his neighbours from at- 
tempting any thing againſt him; ſo that he was en- 
abled to complete his internal regulations without 
diſturbance from any quarter. Some of theſe regu- 
lations deſerve particular notice, 


As the clergy, by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
which Henry endeavoured ftill to maintain, were 
ſubjected to a trial by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed 
but juſt to afford them the protection of that power 
to which they owed obedience : he therefore enafted 
4 law, That the murderers of a clergyman ſhould be 
tried before the juſticiary, in the preſence of the 
biſhop or his official; and beſides the uſual puniſh- 
ment for murder, ſhould be ſubjected to a forfeiture 
of their eſtates, and a confiſcation of their goods and 
chattels**, He alſo paſſed an equitable law, That 
the goods of a vaſſal ſhould not be ſeized for the debt 
of his lord, unleſs the vaſſal was ſurety for the debt; 
and that, in caſes of inſolvency, the rents of vaſſals 
ſhould be paid to the creditors of the lord, not to the 
lord himſelf“. 


b Es. k r . — m = = - 
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THe partition of England into four diviſions, and 
the appointment of itinerant judges, learned in the 
law, to go the circuit in each diviſion, and to decide 
the cauſes in the counties, after the example of the 
commiſſaries of Lewis VI. and the mifj of Charle- 
magne, was another important ordinance of the Eng- 
liſn monarch; a meaſure which had a direct tenden- 
| cy to curb the oppreſſions of the barons, and to pro- 
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tect the inferior gentry or ſmall landholders, and the LETTER 

common people in their property. And that there — 
þ might be fewer obſtacles to the execution of juſtice, 
he was vigilant in demoliſhing all the new erected caſ- 

tles of the nobility, in England as well as in his fo- 

reign dominions, Nor did he permit any fortreſs to 

remain in the cuſtody of thoſe he found reaſon to ſuſ- 

pect . 


Bur left the kingdom ſhould be weakened by this 
peaceful policy, Henry pyþliſhed a famous decree, 
called an Mixe of Arms; by Which all his ſubjects were 
obliged to put themſelves in a ſituation to defend 
themſelves and the realm. Every perſon poſſeſſed of 
a ſingle knight's fee, was ordered to have a coat of 
mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance: and the ſame 
accoutrements were required to be provided by every 
one, whether nobleman or gentleman, for whatever 
number of knight's fees he might hold. Every free lay- 
man, who had rents or goods to the value of ſixteen 
marks, was to be armed in like manner: every one 
that had ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget, 
a cap of iron, and a lanee; and all burgeſſes were to 
have a cap of iron, a lance, and a coat thickly quilted 
with wool, tow, or ſome ſuch materials called a 
Lamò ais 7. 


Wut the Engliſh monarch was thus liberally em- 
ployed in providing for the happineſs and ſecurity of 
his ſubjects, the king of France had fallen into a moſt 
abject ſuperſtition; and was induced, by a devotion 
more fincere than Henry's, to make a pilgrimage to A. D. 1179. 
the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his interceſ- 
ſion for the recovery of Philip, his ſon and heir, 
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Lewis, as the ſagacious Hume remarks, with no leſs 
ingenuity than pleaſantry, probably thought himſelf 
entitled to the favour of that ſaint, on account of 
their ancient intimacy : and hoped that Becket, whom 
he had protected while on earth, would not now, that 
he was ſo highly advanced in heaven, forget his old 
friend and benefactor, the young prince was re- 
ſtored to health ; and, as was ſuppoſed, through the 


interceſſion of Becket, But the king himſelf, ſoon 


after his return, was ſtruck with an apoplexy, which 
deprived him of his judggent; and Philip. II. after- 
wards ſurnamed Auguſtus, took upon him the admi- 
niſtration, though only fifteen years of age. His fa- 
ther's death, which happened next year, opened his 
way to the throne 3 and he proved the ableſt, and 
greateſt monarch, that had governed France. fince the 


age of Charlemagne. The ſuperior age and experience 


of Henry, however, while they moderated his ambi- 
tion, gave him ſuch an aſcendant over this prince, that 
no dangerous rivalſhip, for ſome time, aroſe between 
them. The Engliſh monarch, inſtead of taking ad- 
vantage of Philip's youth, employed his good offices 
in compoſing the quarrels which aroſe in the royal 
family of France: and he was ſucceſsful in mediating 
an accommodation between the king, his mother and 
uncles, But theſe ſervices were ill requited by Phi- 
lip; who, when he came to man's eſtate, encourayed 


Henry's ſons in their ungrateful and undutiful beha- 


viour towards their father **, 


THe quarrels between the king of England and his 
family, however, were in ſome meaſure quieted by 
the death of his two ſons, young Henry and his 
brother Geoffrey, who had both been in open rebel- 
lion againſt their parental ſovereign ; and the rival- 
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ſhip between old Henry and Philip ſeemed, for a 
time, to give place to the general paſhon for the re- 
lief of the Holy Land. Both aſſumed the croſs, and 
impoſed a tax, amounting to the tenth of all move- 
ables, on ſuch of their ſubjects as remained at home 39, 


Bur before this great enterprize could be carried 
into execution, many obſtacles were to be ſurmount- 
ed. Philip, till jealous of Henry's greatneſs, enter- 
ed into a private, confederacy with prince Richard, 
now heir apparent to the Engliſh crown; and by 
working on his ambitious and impatient temper, per- 
ſuaded him to ſeek preſent power and independency at 
the expence of filial duty, and of the grandeur of that 
monarchy which he was one day to inherit. The king 
of England was therefore obliged, at an advanced age, 
to defend his dominions by arms, and to enter on a 
war with France, and with his eldeſt ſurviving ſon ; 
a prince of great valour and popularity, who had ſe- 
duced the chief barons of Poitou, Guienne, Anjou, 
and Normandy. Henry, as might be expected, was 
unſucceſsful ; a misfortune which ſo much ſubdued 
his ſpirit, that he concluded a treaty on the moſt dif- 
advantageous terms, He agreed that Richard ſhould 
receive the homage, an oath of fealty of all his ſub- 
jeQs, and that all his aſſociates ſhould be pardoned : 
and he engaged to pay the king of France a compen- 
ſation for the eharges of the war?“, 


Bur the mortification which Henry, who had been 
accuſtomed to give law to his enemies, received from 
theſe humiliating conditions was light, in compariſon 
of what he experienced from another cauſe on that 
occaſion, When he demanded a liſt of the perſons, to 
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PART I. whom he was to grant an indemnity for confederat- 


ing with Richard, he was afloniſhed-to find at the 
head of them the name of his favourite ſon John, who 


had always ſhared his confidence; and who, on ac- 


count of his influence with the king, had often excit- 
ed the jealouſy of Richard. Overloaded with cares 
and ſorrows, and robbed of his laſt domeſtic comfort, 
this unhappy father broke out into expreſſions of the 
utmoſt deſpair : he curſed the day of his birth; and 
beſtowed on his undutiful and ungrateful children a 


malediction, which he could never be brought to re- 


tract. The more his heart was diſpoſed to friend» 
ſhip and affection, the more he reſented the barbarous 
return which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made to 
his parental care; and this fatal diſcovery, by deprive 
ing him of all that made life defirable, quite broke 
his ſpirit, and threw him into a lingering fever, of 
which he ſoon after expired, in the fifty-cighth year 


of his age, at the caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur, in 


Normandy, 


TRE character of Henry, both in public and pri- 
vate life, is almoſt without a blemiſh : and his na- 
tural endowments were equal to his moral qualities, 
He poſſeſſed every mental and perſonal accompliſh- 
ment, which can make a man either eſtimable or ami- 
able. He was of a middle ftature, ſtrong and well 
proportioned ; his countenance was lively and engag- 
ing ; his converſation affable and eatertaining ; his 
elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at command, He 
loved peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct 
in war; was provident without timidity, ſevere 1n the 
exccution of juſtice- without rigour, and temperate 
without auſterity, He is ſaid to haye been of a very 
amorous complexion, and hiſtorians mention two of 
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his natural ſons by Roſamond, the fair daughter of TT 
Lord Clifford ; namely, Richard Longeſpee or Long- 

ſword (ſo called from the ſword which he uſually A. D. 1189. 
wore), who married the heireſs of Saliſbury ; and 
Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln and afterward arch- 

biſhop of York. The other circumſtances of the ſtory 
commonly told of that lady ſeem to be fabulous, 

though adopted by many hiſtorical writers, 


LiKE moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman line, 
Henry ſpent more of his time on the continent than 
in England. He was ſurrounded by the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry, when abroad; and the French 
nobility and gentry attended him when he returned 
to this iſland. All foreign improvements, therefore, 
in literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem 
now to have been tranſplanted into England: and the 
ſpirit of liberty, which {till continued to animate the 
breaſts of the native Engliſh, communicated itſelf to 
the barons, who were all yet of Norman extraction; 
and made them both more defirous of independency 
themſelves, and more willing to indulge it to the 
people, whom they had at firſt affected to deſpiſe, 
and of reſtraining thoſe exorbitant prerogatives and 
arbitrary exaCtions, to which the neceſſities of war 
and the violence of conqueſt had n obliged 
them to ſubmit. 


Tu effects of this ſecret revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of men, we ſhall afterward have occaſion to 
trace. At preſent I muſt return to the affairs of Ger- 
many; remarking by the way, that Henry II. left 
only two legitimate ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded 
him, and John, commonly denominated Lack Land, 
becauſe he inherited no territory, though his father, 
at one time, had intended to leave him a large ſhare 
of his extenſive dominions, 
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The GerRMan Empire and its Dependencies. Rot 
and the ITALIAN STATES, under FREDERIC I. 


ſurnamed BARBAROSSA, with ſame Account of the third 
CRUSADE. 


HAVE already obſerved, my dear Philip, That 

Frederic duke of Suabia, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, 
a prince of great courage and capacity, was unani— 
mouſly elefted emperor on the death of his uncle 
Conrad III. not only by the Germans, but alſo by 
the Lombards, who gave their votes on that occaſion, 
His election was no ſooner known, than almoſt all 
the-princes of Europe ſent ambaſſadors to Merſburg, 
to congratulate him on his elevation. The king of 
Denmark went thither in perſon for the inveſtiture 
of his dominions; and Frederic crowned the Daniſh 


monarch with his own hand, and received the oath 


of allegiance from him as a vaſſal of the empire“. 


Bur although the reign of Frederic thus auſpici- 
ouſly commenced, it was ſoon involved in troubles, 
which required all his courage and capacity to ſur- 
mount, and which it would be tedious circumſtan- 
tially to relate. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, That, 
after having ſettled the affairs of Germany, by re- 
ſtoring Bavaria to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
the emperor marched into Italy, in order to compoſe 
the diſturbances of that country, and be crowned by 
the pope, in imitation of his predeceſſors *. 


ADRIAN IV, who then filled St. Peter's chair, was 
an Engliſhman, and a great example of what may be 
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done by perſonal merit and good fortune. The ſon LETTER 
of a mendicant, and long a mendicant himſelf, ſtrol- J 
ling from country to country, he was received as a ALD. 1155, 


ſervant to the canons of St, Rufus in Provence ; 
where, after a time, he was admitted a monk, was 
raiſed to the rank of abbot, and general of the order, 
and at length to the pontificate. Adrian was inclined 
to crown a vaſſal, but afraid of giving himſelf a maſ- 
ter: he therefore inſiſted upon the Roman ceremonial; 
which required, that the emperor ſhould proſtrate 
himſelf before the pope, kiſs his feet, hold his ſtir- 
rup, and lead the holy father's white palfrey by the 
bridle the diſtance of nine Roman paces, 


FREDERIC looked upon this ceremony as an inſult, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to it. On his refuſal the cardi- 
nals fled, as if the emperor had given the ſignal of civil 
war; and the Roman chancery, which kept a re- 
giſter of every thing of this kind, aſſured him, that 
his predeceſſors had always complied with theſe forms. 
The ceremony of kiſling the pope's feet, which he 
knew to be the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, did not hurt Fre- 
deric's pride; but he could not bear that of holding 
the bridle and the ſtirrup, which he conſidered as an 
innovation : and indeed it does not appear that any 
emperor, except Lothario, ſucceſſor to Henry V. 
had complied with this part of the ceremony. Fre- 
deric's pride, however, at length digeſted theſe two 
ſuppoſed affronts, which he conſtrued only as empty 
marks of Chriſtian humility, though the court of 
Rome viewed them as proofs of real ſubjection ?, 


Bur the emperor's difficulties were not yet over. 
The citizens of Rome ſent him a deputation, inſo- 
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PART I. lently demanding the reſtoration of their ancient form 
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A. PD. 1756. 


of government, and offering to ſtipulate with him 
for the imperial dignity, “ Charlemagne and Otho 
« conquered you by their valour,” replied Frederic, 
c and I am your maſter by right of ſucceflion : it is 
c mine to preſcribe laws, and yours to receive them,” 
With theſe words he diſmiſſed the deputies, and was 
inaugurated without the walls of the city by the 
pope ; who put the ſceptre into his hand, and the 
crown upon his head“. 


THe nature of the empire was then ſo little under- 
ſtood, and the pretenſions ſo contradictory, That, on 
the one hand, the Roman citizens mutinied, and a 
great deal of blood was ſpilt, becauſe the pope had 
crowned the emperor, without the conſent of the ſe- 
nate and the people; and, on the other hand, pope 
Adrian, by all his letters, declared, That he had con- 
ferred the benefice of the Roman empire on Frederic I, 
cc beneficium imperii Romani; now the word beneficium 
literally ſignified a fief, though his Holineſs explain- 
ed it otherwiſe. Adrian likewiſe exhibited, public- 
ly in Rome, a picture of the emperor Lothario on 
his knees before pope Alexander II. holding both his 
hands joined between thoſe of the pontiff, which was 
the diſtinguiſhing mark of vaſlalage ; and on the pic, 
ture was this inſcription : 


Rex wenit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores 1 
Poſt homo fit, pape ; ſumit quo dante coronani 5, 


4 ge fore the gates the king appears, 

© Rome's honours to maintain he ſwears; 
«© Then to the pope ſinks lowly down, 

«© Who grants him the imperial crown.” 


4. Id. ibid. 5. Annal. de Þ' Emp. tom. i. Bunau, ubi ſup. 
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FreDerIC, who had retired to his German domi- LETTER 
nions, was at Beſangon, when he received informa- k 
tion of Adrian's inſolence; and having expreſſed his A. D. 1157. 
diſpleaſure at it, a cardinal then preſent made anſwer, 

If he does not hold the empire of the pope, of whom 
5 &« does he hold it?” Enraged at this impertinent 
J ſpeech, Otho, count Palatine, would have run the 

author of it through the body, with the ſword which 
7 he wore as marſhal of the empire, had not Frederic 
prevented him. The cardinal immediately fled, and 
the pope entered into a treaty, The Germans then 
made uſe of no argument but force, and the court of 
Rome ſheltered itſelf under the ambiguity of its ex- 
preſſions. Adrian declared, that benefice, according to 
his idea, ſignified a favour, not a fe; and he pro- 
miſed to put out of the way the painting of the con- 
ſecration of Lothario ®. 


/ 


A FEw obſervations will not here be improper. 
Adrian IV. befieged by William I. king of Sicily, in 
Benevento, gave up to him ſeveral eccleſiaſtical pre- 
tenſions, He conſented that Sicily ſhould never have 
any legate, nor be ſubje& to any appeal to the ſee of 
Rome, except with the king's permiſſion. Since that 
time, the kings of Sicily, though the only princes 
who are vaſlals of the pope, are in a manner popes 
themſelves in their own iſland. The Roman pontiffs, 
thus at once adored and abuſed, ſomewhat reſembled, 
to borrow a remark from Voltaire, the idols which 
the Indians ſcourge to obtain favours from them, 


ADrian, however, fully. revenged himſelf upon 
other princes who ſtood in need of him. He wrote in 
the following manner to Henry II. of England. 
© There is no doubt, and you acknowledge it, That 
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6 Treland, and all the iſlands which have received 
« the faith, appertain to the Roman church; but if 
c you want to take poſſeſſion of that iſland, in order 
& to baniſh vice from it, to enforce the obſervance of 
& the Chriſtian doctrines, and with an intent of pay- 
ing the yearly tribute of St. Peter's penny for every 
« houſe, we with pleaſure grant you our permiſſion 
& to conquer it 7,” Thus an Engliſh beggar, be. 
come biſhop of Rome, beſtowed Ireland, by his ſole 
authority, upon an Engliſh king, who wanted to 
uſurp it, and who had power to carry his deſign into 
execution, 


Tus intrepid activity of Frederic Barbaroſſa had 
not only to ſubdue the pope, who diſputed the em- 
pire ; Rome, which refuſed to acknowledge a maſter, 
and many other cities of Italy, that aſſerted their in- 
dependency ; he had, at the ſame time, the Bohe- 


mians, who had mutinied againſt him, to humble; 


and alſo the Poles, with whom he was at war. Yet 
all this he effected. He conquered Poland, and ereQ- 
ed it into a tributary kingdom: he quelled the tu- 
mults in Bohemia; and the king of Denmark is ſaid 
to have renewed to the empire the homage for his do- 
minions *, He ſecured the fidelity of the German 
princes, by rendering himſelf formidable to foreign 
nations; and flew back to Italy, where hopes of in- 
dependency had ariſen, in conſęquence of his troubles 
and perplexities. He found every thing there in 
confuſion ; not ſo much from the efforts of the ſeve- 
ral cities to recover their freedom, as from that par- 
ty-rage, which conſtantly prevailed, as I have fre- 
quently had occaſion to obſerve, at the election of a 


pope . 
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On the death of Adrian IV. two oppoſite factions _ ER 
tumultuouſly elected two perſons, known by the me 6 3 7 
of Victor IV. and Alexander III. The emperor's A. P. 115 
allies neceſſarily acknowledged the pope choſen by 
him; and thoſe princes, who were jealous of the em- 
peror, acknowledged the other, What was the ſhame 
and ſcandal of Rome, therefore became the ſignal of 
diviſion over all Europe. Victor IV. Frederic's 
pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and one half of Italy 
on his ſide. The other kingdoms and ſtates ſubmitted 
to Alexander III. in honour of whom the Milaneſe, 
who were avowed enemies to the emperor, built the 
city of Alexandria, In vain did Frederic's party en- 
deavour to have it called Czſaria, the pope's name 
prevailed : and it was afterwards called out of deri- 
ſion, Alexandria del Paglia, or Alexandria built of raw, 
on account of the meanneſs of its buildings 9, 


Harp had it been for Europe, if that age had 
produced no diſputes attended with more fatal conſe- 
quences ; but unfortunately that was not the caſe, 
Milan, for maintaining its independency, was by the 
emperor's orders razed to the foundations, and falt A. D. 1162. 
ſtrewed upon its ruins; Breſcia and Placentia were 
diſmantled by the conqueror ; and all the other cities, 
which had aſpired at independency, were deprived of 
their privileges. 

Poet Alexander III. however, who had excited 
theſe revolts, and had been obliged to take refuge in 
France, returned to Rome, after the death of his ri. 
val; and, at his return, the civil war was renewed, A. D. 1164. 
The emperor cauſed another pope to be elected, un- 
der the appellation of Paſcal III. who alſo dying in 
2 ſhort time, a third was nominated by Frederic, 
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under the title of Calixtus III. Meanwhile Alexan- 
der was not intimidated. He ſolemnly excommuni- 
cated the emperor ; and the flames of civil diſcord, 
which he had raiſed, continued to ſpread, The chief 
cities of Italy ſupported by the Greek emperor, and 
the king of Sicily, entered into an aſſociation for the 


defence of their liberties ; and the pope, at length, 


proved ſtronger by negociating than the emperor 
by fighting. The imperial army, worn out by fa. 
tigues and diſeaſes, was defeated by the confederates, 
and Frederic himſelf narrowly efcaped being made 
priſoner. About the ſame time he was defeated at 
ſea by the Venetians, and his eldeſt ſon Henry, who 
commanded his fleet, fell into the hands of the ene- 
my. Pope Alexander, in honour of this victory, 
failed out into the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, 
accompanied by the whole ſenate; and, after having 
pronounced a thouſand benedictions on that element, 
threw into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and 
affection. Hence the origin of that ceremony which 
is annually performed by the Venetians, under the 
notion of eſpouſing the Adriatic 1. 


In conſequence of theſe misfortunes, the emperor 
was diſpoſed to an accommodation with the pope; 
but his pride would not permit him to make any hu- 
miliating advance. He therefore rallied his troops, 
and exerted himſelf with ſo much vigour in repairing 
his loſs, that he was ſoon in a condition to riſk an- 
other battle, in which his enemies were worſted ; and 
being no leſs a politician than a general, he ſeized 
this fortunate moment to ſignify his defire of peace 
to Alexander III. who received the propoſal with 
great joy. Venice had the honour of being the place 
of reconciliation, The emperor, the pope, and a 
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number of princes and cardinals, repaired to that city, 
then miſtreſs of the ſea, and one of the wonders of the 
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world. There the emperor put an end to his bloody D. 4777. 


diſpute with the ſee of Rome, by acknowledging the 
pope, kiſſing his feet, and holding his ſtirrup while 
he mounted his mule *'?, 


Tuis reconciliation was attended with the ſubmiſ- 
fion of all the towns in Italy, which had entered into 
an aſſociation for their mutual defence. They obtained 
a general pardon, and were left at liberty to uſe their 
own laws and forms of goverament, but were obliged 
to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor, as their 
ſuperior lord, 


CaL1xTvs, the antipope, finding himſelf abandon- 
ed by the emperor, in conſequence of that treaty, 
made his ſubmiſſions to Alexander III. who received 
him with great humanity ; and in order to prevent, 
for the future, thoſe ſchiſms which had ſo often at- 
tended the election of popes, his Holineſs called a 


general council, in which it was decreed, That no A. D. 2279. 


pope ſhould be deemed duly elected, without having 
the votes of two thirds of the college of cardinals in 
his fayour*?, 


Tux affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, the emperor 
returned to Germany ; where Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, had raiſed freſh troubles. He was a 
proud, haughty, and turbulent prince, like moſt of 
his predeceſſors, and not only oppreſſed his own 
ſubjects, but committed violences againſt all his 
neighbours, His natural pride was not diminiſhed 
by his alliance with the king of England, whoſe 
daughter he had married,, Glad of an opportunity of 
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being revenged upon Henry, who had abandoned him 
in his Italian expedition, Frederick convoked a diet 
at Goſlar, where the duke was put to the ban of the 
empire; and, after a variety of ſtruggles, the ſen- 
tence was put in execution. He was diveſted of all 


his dominions, which were beſtowed upon different 
vaſlals of the empire. 


SENSIBLE of his folly when too late, the degrad- 
ed duke threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, and beg- 
ged with great humility that ſome of his territories 
might be reſtored, Frederic, touched with his un- 
fortunate condition, referred him to a diet of the em- 
pire at Erfurt, There Henry endeavoured to acquit 
himſelf of the crimes laid to his charge. But as it was 
impracticable immediately to withdraw his fiefs from 
the preſent poſſeſſors, the emperor adviſed him to re- 
fide in England, until the princes who had ſhared his 
dominions could be perſuaded to relinquiſh them; 
and he promiſed that, in the mean time, no attempts 
ſhould be made upon the territories of Brunſwick or 
Lunenburg, which he would protect in behalf of Hen- 
ry's children. In compliance with this advice, the 
duke retired to England, where he was hoſpitably en- 
tertained by his father-in-law, Henry II. and there 
his wife bore him a fourth ſon, from whom the pre- 
ſent houſe of Brunſwick, and conſequently the pre- 
ſent royal family of England, is deſcended*?, 


Wilke tranquillity was, in this manner, happily 
reſtored to Italy and Germany, the Oriental Chrit- 
tlans were in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The great Saladin, 
a prince of Perſian extraction, and born in the ſmall 
country of the Curdes, a nation always warlike, and 
always free, having fixed himſelf, by his bravery and 
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conduct, on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his 
conqueſts over all the Eaſt; and finding the ſettle- 
ments of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an inyincible ob- 
ſtacle to the progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole 
force of his policy and valour to ſubdue that ſmall 
and barren, but important territory. Taking advan- 
tage of the diſſenſions which prevailed among the 
champions of the Croſs, and having ſecretly gained the 
eount of Tripoli, who commanded their armies, he 
invaded Paleſtine with a mighty force; and, aided by 
the treachery of that count, gained at Tiberias a com- 
plete victory over them, which utterly broke the 
power of the already languiſhing kingdom of Jeruſa- 
lem. The holy city itſelf fell into his hands, after 
a fceble reſiſtance; the kingdom of Antioch alſo was 
almoſt entirely ſubdued by his arms; and, except 
ſome maritime towns, nothing of importance re- 
mained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, which, near a 


century before, had coſt the efforts of all Europe to 
acquire“. 


CLEMENT III. who then filled the papal chair, 
no ſooner received theſe melancholy tidings, than he 
ordered a cruſade to be preached through all the coun- 
tries in Chriſtendom. Europe was filled with grief 
and conſternation at the progreſs of the Infidels in 
Afia, To give a check to it ſeemed the common 
cauſe of Chriſtians, Frederic Barbaroſſa, who was at 
that time employcd in making regulations for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace and good order of Germany, 


aſſembled a diet at Mentz, in order to deliberate with 
the ſtates of the empire on this ſubject. He took the 
croſs; and his example was followed by his ſon Fre- 


deric, duke of Suabia, together with fixty-eight of 
the moſt eminent German nobles, eccleſiaſtics as well 


14. Maimbourg, Hift. des Croiſades, 
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as laymen. The rendezvous was appointed at Rarif. 
bon; and in order to prevent the inconvenience 6f 


too great a multitude, the emperor decreed, that no 


A. D. 1189. 


perſon ſhould take the croſs who could not afford to 
expend three marks of filver. But notwithſtanding 
that regulation, wiſely calculated to prevent thoſe 
neceſſities which had ruined the former armies, ſo great 
was the zeal of the Germans, that adventurers aſ- 
ſembled to the number of one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand fighting men, well armed, and provided with ne- 
ceſlaries for the expedition *5, 


BEroxk his departure, Frederic made a progreſs 
through the principal cities of Germany, accompa- 
nied by his ſon Henry, to whom he intended to com- 
mit the government of the empire; and that he might 
omit nothing neceſſary to the preſervation of peace 
and harmony during his abfence, he endeavoured fo 
to regulate the ſucceſſion to his dominions as that 
none of his children ſhould have cauſe to complain, 
or any pretext to diſturb the public tranquillity, 


Tux emperor in perſon marched at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, by the way of Vienna, to Pref. 
burg, where he was joined by the reſt of his army. 
He thence proceeded through Hungary, into the ter- 
ritories of the Greek emperor; who, notwithſtanding 
his profeſſions of friendſhip, had been detached from 
the intereſts of Frederic by Saladin's promiſes and in- 
ſinuations, and took all opportunities of harraſſing 
the Germans in their march. Incenſed at this perti- 
dy, Frederic laid the country under contribution; 
took and plundered Philippolis; defeated a body of 
Greek troops that attacked him by ſurprizez and 
compelled Iſaacus Angelus, emperor of Conſtanti- 


; nople, 
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croſſed the Helleſpoat in the ſpring ; refreſhed his | R 
troops a ſhort time at Laodicea; defeated the Turks A. p. 1190. 


in ſeveral battles; took and pillaged the city of Ico- 
nium, and croſſed mount Taurus. All Afia was filled 
with the terror of his name. He ſeemed to be among 
the ſoldiers of the croſs, what Saladin was among the 
Turks; an able politician, and a good general, tried 
by fortune, The Oriental Chriſtians therefore flat- 
tered themſelves with certain relief from his aſſiſtance. 
But their hopes were ſuddenly blaſted, This great 

ince, who was an expert ſwimmer, ventured ta bathe 
in the cold river Cydnus, in order to refreſh himſelf 
after fatigue in a ſultry climate, perhaps in emulation 
of the Macedonian conqueror; and by that means 
caught a mortal diſtemper, which at once put an end 
to his life and his bold enterprize **. 


Trvs unfortunately periſhed Frederic I. in the 
ſixty-ninth year of his age, and the chirty-eighth of 
his reign; a prince of a firm ſpirit, and ftrong ta- 
lents, who had the good of his country always at 
heart, and who ſupported the dignity of the empire 
with equal courage and reputation, He was ſucceed- 
ed in the imperial throne by his ſon Henry VI. ſux- 
named the Severe. But before I enter on the reign 


of that prince, my dear Philip, I muſt carry forward 


the hiſtory of the third cruſade, continued by the 
kings of France and England. 


16. Maimbourg, ubi ſup, Bunau, Hi. Fred. J. 
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FRANCE and ENGLAND, from the Death of 
HENRY II. to the granting of the GREAT CHAR» 


TER by King JOHN, with a farther Account of the 
third CRUSADE. 


HE death of Henry II. was an event eſteemed 
equally fortunate by his ſon Richard, and by 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France. Philip had loft a 
dangerous and implacable enemy, and Richard got 
poſſeſſion of that crown which he had ſo eagerly pur- 
ſued. Both ſeemed to conſider the recovery of the 
Holy Land as the ſole purpoſe of their government; 
yet neither was fo much impelled to that pious under- 
taking by ſuperſtition, as by the love of military 
glory. The king of England, in particular, carried 
ſo little the appearance of ſanctity in his conduct, 
that, when adviſed by a zealous preacher of the cru- 
ſade (who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths) to rid himſelf of his 
pride, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which the prieſt 
affectedly called the king's three favourite daughters; 
Richard promptly replied, © You counſel well !— 
c and I hereby diſpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, 
& of the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of the third 


Tx reiterated calamaties attending the former cru- 
ſades, tavght the kings of France and England the ne- 
ceſſity of trying another road to the Holy Land. 
They determined to conduct their armies thither by 
ſea; to carry proviſions along with them; and, by 
means of their naval power, to maiatain an open 
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communication with their own ſtates, and wih all the LETTER 


weſtern parts of Europe. The firſt place of rendez- 


vous was the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Bur- A. D. 1190. 


gundy, when Philip and Richard found their armies 


amount to one hundred thouſand men : an invincible \ 


force, animated by religion and glory, and conducted 
by two warlike monarchs, They renewed their pro- 
miſes of mutual friendſhip; pledged their faith 
not to invade each other's dominions during the eru- 


fade, and exchanging the oaths of all their barons and 


prelates to the ſame effect, then ſeparated. Philip 
took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marſeilles, 
both with a view of meeting their fleets, which were 
ſeverally appointed to aſſemble in thoſe harbours“. 
They put to ſea together; and both, nearly about 
the ſame time, were obliged by ſtreſs of weather to 
take ſhelter in Meſfina, where they were detained 
during the whole winter. This event laid the foun- 
dation of animoſities between them, which were 
never afterwards entirely removed, and proved ul- 
timately fatal to their armament, 


Bur before I proceed to that ſubje&, a few words 
relative to the character and circumſtances of the two 
princes will be neceſſary. Philip and Richard, though 
profeſſed friends, were by the fituation and extent of 
their dominions rivals in power; by their age and 
inclinations, competitors for glory: and theſe cauſes 
of emulation, which might have ſtimulated them to 
martial efforts, had they been acting in the field 
againſt the common enemy, ſoon excited quarrels, 
during their preſent leiſure, between monarchs of ſuch 
fiery rempers. Equally haughty, ambitious, intre- 
pid, and inflexible, they were 1rritated at the leaſt 
appearance of injury, and they were incapable, by 


' 2. R. Hoveden, Gauf. Viniſauf. Ter. Hiersfl lib, ii. 
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PART I. mutual condeſcenſions to efface thoſe occafions of 
** complaint, which mutually aroſe between them. Nor 
ere other ſources of diſcord wanting. 


WILLIAM II. the laſt king of Naples and Sicily, 
had married Joan, ſiſter to Richard; and that prince 
dying without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to 
his paternal fiſter Conſtantia, the only legitimate 
offspring ſurviving of Roger, the Norman, who con- 
quered thoſe ſtates from the Greeks and Saracens, as 
we have already ſeen. Henry VI. then emperor of 
Germany, had married this princeſs, in expeRation 
of that rich inheritance; but Tancred her natural bro- 
ther, by his intereſt _ the Sicilian nobles, had 
acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his 
claim againſt all the efforts of the empire. The ap- 
proach of the cruſaders naturally gave the king of 
Sicily apprehenſions for his unſtable government: and 
he was uncertain whether he had moſt reaſon to dread 
the preſence of the French or Engliſh monarch, Phi- 
lip was engaged in ſtrict alliance with the emperor, 
Tancred's competitor ; Richard was diſguſted by his 
rigour towards the queen-dowager, whom he confined 
in Palermo, becauſe ſhe had oppoſed his ſucceſſion to 
the crown. Senſible therefore of the delicacy of his 
ſituation, Tancred reſolved to pay his court to both 
theſe princes: nor was he unſucceſsful in his endea- 
vours. He perſuaded Philip, that it would be highly 
improper to interrupt the expedition againft the In- 
fidels by any attack upon a Chriſtian prince: he re- 
ſtored queen Joan to her liberty, and even found 
means to make an alliance with Richard. But be- 
fore this friendſhip was cemented, Richard, jealous 
both of Tancred and the inhabi tants of Meſſina, had 
taken up his quarters in the ſuburbs, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of a ſmall fort, which commanded the har- 
bour. The citizens took pmbrage, Mutual inſults 
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and injuries paſſed between them and the Engliſh ſol- 
diers. Philip, who had quartered his troops in the 
town, endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and 
held a conference with Richard for that purpoſe, 


Wu r the two kings, who met in the open fields, 
were engaged in diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of 
the Sicilians ſeemed to be drawing towards them. 
Richard, always ardent and impatient, puſhed for- 
ward, in order to learn the cauſe of that extraordi- 
nary movement; and the Engliſh adventurers, inſo- 
lent from their power, and inflamed by former ani- 
moſities, wanting only a pretence to attack the Meſ- 
ſineſe, chaſed them from the field, drove them into 
the town, and entered with them at the gates. The 
king employed his authority to reſtrain them from 
pillaging or maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; 
but he gave orders that the ſtandard of England, in 
token of his victory, ſhould be erected on the walls. 
Philip, who conſidered.the city of Meſſina as his quar- 
ters, exclaimed againſt the arrogance of the Engliſh 
monarch, and ordered ſome of his troops to pull down 
the ſtandard, But Richard informed him by a meſ- 
ſenger, That although he would willingly himſelf re- 
move that ground of offence, he would not permit it 
to be done by others: and if the French king at- 
tempted ſuch an inſult on his dignity, he ſhould not 
ſucceed but by the utmoſt effuſion of blood. Philip, 
ſatisfied with this ſpecies of haughty condeſcenſion, 
recalled his orders, and the difference was ſeemingly 
accommodated 3 but the ſeeds of rancour and jea- 
loaſy till remained in the breaſts of the two mo- 

narchs 3. 
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Arrrn leaving Sicily, the Engliſh fleet was aſſail. 


ed by a furious tempeſt. It was driven on the coaſt 
of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked near 
Lemiſſo in that ifland. Iſaae Comnenus, deſpot of 
Cyprus, who had aſſumed the magnificent title of 
emperor, pillaged the ſhips that were ftranded, and 
threw the ſeamen and paſſengers into priſon. But 
Richard, who arrived ſoon after, wok ample ven- 
geance on him for the injury. He diſembarked his 
troops ; defeated the tyrant who oppoſed his landing; 
entered Lemiſſo by ſtorm ; gained next day a ſecond 
victory; obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion ; eſ- 
tabliſhed governors over the iſland ; and afterwards 
conferred it as a ſovereignty upon Guy of Lufig. 
nan, the expelled king of Jeruſalem. Thrown into 
priſon, and loaded with irons, the Greek prince com- 
plained of the little reſpe& with which he was treated. 
Richard ordered filver fetters to be made for him; 
and this phantom of an emperor, pleaſed with the diſ- 


tinction, expreſſed a ſenſe of the generoſity of his 
conqueror +! 


R1icHARD, by reaſon of theſe tranſactions at Cy- 
prus, was later of arriving in Afia than Philip. But 
the Engliſh monarch came opportunely to partake in 
the glory of-the ſiege of Ptolemais ; a ſea-port town, 
which had been inveſted above two years by the unit- 
ed forces of all the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and de- 
fended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Sara- 
cens. Before this place, Frederic, duke of Suabia, 
ſon of the emperor Barbaroſſa, and who ſucceeded 
him ia the command, together with the remains of the 
German army, had periſhed. The arrival of the ar- 
mies of France and England, however, with. Philip 
and Richard at their head, inſpired new life into the 


beſiegers: 
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beſiegers: and the emulation between theſe rival LETTER 


kings, and rival nations, produced extraordinary aQs 
of valour, Richard eſpecially, animated by a more 
precipitate courage than Philip, and more agreeable 
to the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the 
attention of all the religious and military world, and 
acquired a great and ſplendid reputation. Pioleniain 
was taken. The Saracen garriſon, reduced to the 
laſt extremity, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war; and the governor engaged that Saladin, beſides 
paying a large ſum for their ranſom, ſhould releaſe 


AD. 2191. 


two thouſand five hundred Chriſtian priſoners of dif- 


tinction, and reſtore the wood of the true croſs 5. 


Tuvs, my dear Philip, was this famous fiege, 
which had ſo long engaged the attention of all Eu- 
rope and Aſia, brought to the defired cloſe, after the 
loſs of three hundred thouſand men, exclufive of per- 
ſons of ſuperior rank ; fix archhiſhops, twelve biſhops, 
forty earls, and five hundred barons. But the French 
monarch, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther 
conqueſt, and redeeming the holy city from ſlavery, 
being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and ac- 
quired by the king of England, and having views of 
many advantages, which he might reap by his pre- 
ſence in Europe, declared his reſolution of returning 
to France : and he pleaded his ill ſtate of health as 
an excuſe for his deſertion of the common cauſe. He 
left however to Richard ten thouſand of his troops, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, and 
he renewed his oath never to commit hoſtilities againſt 


that prince's territories during his abſence. But no 


ſooner did he reach Italy than he applied to pope 

8. Benedict Abbas. G. Viniſauf. lib. iii. Saladin refuſed to rati- 
fy the treaty; and the Saracen priſoners, to the number of five thou- 
land, were inhumanely butchered. Id. ibid. 


Celeſtine 
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PART 1. Celeftine III. for a diſpenſation from his vow ; and, 
3 though denied that requeſt, he till proceeded, uh 
"19" after a more concealed manner, in his unjuſt project 
He ſeduced prince John, king Richard's brother, 

from his allegiance, and did every thing poſſible to 

blacken the character of that monarch himſelf; repre. 

ſenting him as privy to the murder of the marquis de 
Montferrat, who had been taken off, as was well 
known, by an Afiatic chief, called The old Man of the 
Mountain, the prince of the /ſſa/jins : a word which 

has found its way into moſt European languages, 


from the practice of theſe bold and determined ruf. 


fians, againſt whom no precaution was ſufficient to 
guard any man, how powerful ſoever, and whoſe re- 
ſentment the marquis had provoked é. 


Bur Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the 
heſt apology for his conduct. The Chriſtian adven- 
turers under his command determined, on opening the 

A.D. 1192. campaign, to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order 
to prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem ; and they 
marched along the ſea-coaſt with that intention. Sa- 
ladin propoſcd to intercept their paſſage, and placed 
himſelf on the road with an army of three hundred 
thouſand combatants, On this occaſion was fought 
one of the greateſt battles of that age, and the raoſt 
celebrated for the military genius of the commanders ; 
for the number and valour of the troops, and for the 
great variety of events which attended it, The right 
wing of the Chriſtian army, commanded by d'Aveſ- 
neſs, and the left, conducted by the duke of Burgun- 
dy, were both broken in the beginning of the day, 
and in danger of being utterly defeated ; when Rich- 
ard, who commanded in the centre, and led on the 
main body, reſtored the battle, He attacked the ene- 


6. W. Heming. J. Brompton, G. Viniſauf. lib. iii, Rymer, 
vol. i. 
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my with admirable intrepidity and preſence of mind ; 
performed the part of a conſummate general and gal- 
ant ſoldier; and not only gave his two wings leiſure 
to recover from their confuſion, but obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Saracens, forty thouſand of 
whom are ſaid to have been flain in the field 7. Af. 
calon ſoon after fell into the hands of the Chriſtians ; 
other fieges were carried on with ſucceſs ; and Rich- 
ard was even able to advance within fight of Jeruſa- 
lem, the great object of his hopes and fears, when he 
had the mortification to find, that he muſt abandon 
all thoughts of immediate fucceſs, and put a ſtop to 
the career of victory. 


An1MATED with an enthuſiaſtie ardour for theſe 
holy wars, the champions of the croſs, at firſt, laid 
aſide all regard to ſafety or intereſt in the proſecu- 
tion of their pious purpoſe ; and, truſting to the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſet nothing before their 
eyes but fame and victory in this world, and a crown 
of glory in the next. But long abſence from home, 
faticue, diſeaſe, famine, and the varieties of foitune 
which naturally attend war, had gradually abated that 
fury which nothing was able inſtantly to allay or with- 
ſtand, Every leader, except the king of England, ex- 
preſſed a defire of ſpeedily returning to Europe; ſo 
that there appeared an abſolute neceſſity of abandoning, 
for the preſent, all hopes of farther conqueſt, and of 
ſecuring the acquiſitions of the adventurers by an 
accommodation with Saladin. Richard therefore con- 
cluded a truce with that monarch ; ſtipulating that 
Ptolemais, Joppa, ar-l other ſea- port towns of Paleſ- 
tine, ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and 
that every one of that religion ſhould have liberty to 
perform his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem unmolefted “. 


Ss G. Viniſauf, lib. iv. 8. W. Heming. lib, ii, G. Viniſauf. 
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This truce was concluded for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, 


a magical number, ſuggeſted by a ſuperſtition well 
ſuited to the object of the war. 


* 


SALADIN died at Damaſcus, ſoon after concluding 
the truce with the leaders of the cruſade. He was 2 
prince of great generoſity and valour; and it is trul 
memorable, That, during his fatal illneſs, he order. 
ed his winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through 
every ſtreet of the city, while a crier went before 
the perſon who bore that enſign of mortality, and pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, * This is all that remains 
& tothe mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaft !" 
His laſt will is alſo remarkable, He ordered charities 
to be diſtributed to the poor, without diſtinction of 
Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan ?; intending by this 
legacy to inculcate, that all men are brethren, and 
that, when we would aſſiſt them, we ought not to in- 
quire what they believe, but what they feel : an ad- 
mirable leſſon to Chriſtians, though from an Infidel! 
But the advantage of ſcience, of moderation, and hu- 
manity were at that time indeed entirely on the fide 
of the Saracens, 


AFTER the truce Richard had no further buſineſs 
in Paleſtine, and the intelligence which he received 
of the intrigues of his brother John and the king ot 
France, made him ſenſible that his preſence was ne- 
ceſſary in Europe. Not thinking it ſafe, however, 
to paſs through France, he ſailed to the Adriatic; 
and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the 
Habit of a pilgrim, with an intention of taking his 
journey ſeeretly through Germany. But his liberali- 
ties and expences betrayed him, He was arreſted and 
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thrown into priſon by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, LETTER 
whom he had offended at the ſiege of Ptolemais, and — 
who ſold him to the emperor Henry VI. who had A. PD. 1193. 
taken offence at Richard's alliance with Tanered, 
king of Sicily, and was glad to have him in his 
power **, Thus the gallant king of England, who 
had filled the whole world with his renown, found 
himſelf, during the moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, 
confined to a dungeon, in the heart of Germany; 
loaded with irons, and entirely at the mercy of his 
enemy, the baſeſt and moſt ſordid of mankind **, 


WHILE the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered every 
inſult and indignity in Germany, the king of France 
employed every means of force and 1ntrigue, of war . 
and negociation, againſt the dominions and the perſon 
of his unfortunate rival. He made the emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands the 
royal priſoner: he formed an alliance by marriage with 


10. W. Neubr. M. Paris. 

11. Chron. T. Wykes. Not only the place of Richard's confine- 
ment, if we believe the literary hiſtory of the times, but even the cir- 
cumſtance of his captivity, was carefully concealed by his vindiQive 
enemies: and both might have remained unknown, but ſor the grate- 
ful attachment of a Provengcal bard, or minſtrel, named Blondel, who 
had ſhared that prince's friendſhip, and taſted his bounty. Having 
travelled over all the European continent to learn the deſtiny of his 
beloved patron, who was a poet, it appears, as well as a hero, Blon- 
del accidentally got intelligence of a certain caſtle in Germany, where 
a priſoner of diſtinction was confined, and guarded with great vigi- 
lance. Perſuaded by a ſecret impulſe, that this priſoner was the king 
of England, the miniſtrel repaired to the place. But the gates of the 
caſtle were ſhut againſt him, and he could obtain no information rela- 
tive to the name or quality of the unhappy perſon it ſecured. In this 
extremity, he bethought himſelf of an expedient for making the de- 
ſired diſcyvery. He chanted, with a loud voice, ſome verſes of a ſong, 
which had heen compoſed partly by himſelf, partly by Richard ; 
and to his unſpeakable joy, on making a pauſe, he heard it re-echoed 
and continued by the royal captive. (Hit. Troubadours.) To this diſ- 
co:. y the Engliſh motarch is ſaid to have owed eventually his releafe. 
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Denmark, deſiring that the ancient Daniſh claim to 
the crown of England might be transferred to him: 
he concluded a treaty with prince John, the king's bro- 
ther, who is ſaid to have done homage to him for the 
Engliſh crown; and he invaded Normandy, while 
the traitor John attempted to make himſelf maſter of 


England “. 


Ix the mean time Richard being produced before 
a diet of the empire, made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
German princes by his eloquence and ſpirit, that they 
exclaimed loudly againſt the conduct of the emperor, 
The pope alſo threatened him with excommunication z 
and although Henry had liſtened to the propoſals 
of the king of France and prince John, he found it 
would be impracticable for him to execute his and 
their baſe purpoſes, or to detain any longer the king 
of England in captivity. He therefore concluded 
a treaty with Richard for his ranſom, and agreed to 
reſtore him to his freedom for one hundred and 
fifty thouſand marks of pure filver, about three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of our preſent money 25; an 


enormous ſum in thoſe days. 


As ſoon as Philip heard of Richard's releaſe, he 
wrote to his confederate John, in theſe emphatical 
words: “ Take care of yourſelf ! the devil is broke 
& looſe.” How different on this occahon were the 


ſentiments of the Engliſh nation! Their joy was ex- 


treme on the appearance of their king, who had ae- 
quired ſo much glory, and ſpread the reputation of 
their name to the fartheſt Eaſt, After renewing the 
ceremony of his coronation, amid the acclamations. 
of all ranks of people, and reducing the fortreſſes 


12. M. Paris W. Hemming. R. Hoveden, 


13. Rymer, vol. i. 
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which fill remained in the hands of his brother” 8 ad: LETTER 


herents, Richard paſſed over with an army into Nor- 


XXX. 


== . ”E 


mandy; impatient to make war upon Philip, and to A. D. 1794. 


tevenge bimſelf for the many injuries he had ſuſtains 
ed from that monarch “. 


Wen we confider t two fack; powerful and warlike 
monarchs; inflamed with perſonal animoſity againſt 
each other; enraged by mutual i injuries; excited by 
rivalſhip; impelleg by oppoſite intereſts, and infligat- 
ed by the pride and violence of their own temper, 
our curiofity is naturally raiſed; and we expect an 
obſtinate and furious war, didingaithad by the great» 
eft events, and concluded by ſome remarkable cata- 
ſtrophe. We find ourſelves; however, entirely diſ- 
appointed; The taking of a caſtle, the ſurprize of 
a ſtraggling party; a rencounter of horſe, which re- 
ſembles more a route than a battle, comprehend the 
whole of the exploits on both ſides: a certain proof, 
as a gfeat hiſtorian obſerves; of the weakneſs of 
princes in that age, and of the little authority which 
they poſſeſſed over their refractory vaſſals . ; 


Dvs 196 this war, which continued, with ſhort in- 
tervals, tilt Richard's death, prince John deſerted 
Philip; threw himſelf at his brother's feet, craved par- 
don for his offences, and was received into favour, at 
the interceſſion of his mother queen bleanor. I 
“forgive him with all my heart,“ ſaid the king; 
&© and hope 1 ſhall as cafily forget his offences, as he 


ce will my pardon 6. 


Peace was juft ready to be concluded between 
England and France, when Richard was unfortunate- 


14. R. Hoveden. 15. Hume, if. Zagland, vol. ii. 
16. M. Paris. | 
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ly flain by an arrow, before an inconſiderable caſtle 
which he beſieged, in hopes.of taking from one of 
his vaſſals a great maſs of gold which had been found 
hid in the earth. The ſtory is thus related: 


V1iDoMAR, viſcount of Limoges, had found a trea- 
ſure, of which he ſent part to the king, as a preſent. 
But Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed the whole; 
and, at the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged the 
count in the caſtle of Chalus, in order to make him 
comply with his demand. The garriſon offered to 
ſurrender; but the king replied, fince he had taken 
the trouble to come thither and beſiege the place in 
perſon, he would take it by force, and hang every 
one of them. The ſame day Richard, accompanied 
by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, went to ſur- 
vey the caſtle ; when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an 
archer, took aim at him, and pierced his ſhoulder 
with an arrow. The king, however, gave orders for 
the aſſault; took the place, and hanged all the gar- 


riſon, except Gourdon, whom he reſerved for a more 
cruel execution 7. 


RicHarD's wound was not in itſelf dangerous, but 
the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon made it mortal; and 
when the king found his end approaching, he ſent for 
Gourdon, and demanded the reaſon why he ſought his 
life. My father, and my two brothers,“ replied 
the undaunted ſoldier, “fell by your ſword, and you 
ce intended to have executed me. I am now in your 
«© power, and you may do your worſt ; but I ſhall 
& endure the moſt ſevere torments with n pro- 
« yided I can think that Heaven has afforded me ſuch 
great revenge, as, with my own hand, to be the 


17. R. Hoveden. J. Brompton. | 
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p « cauſe of your death.” Struck with the boldneſs of LETTER 


f this reply, and humbled by his approaching diſſolu- 


| tion, Richard ordered the priſoner to be ſet at liber- A. D. 1193. 


ty and a ſum of money to be given him. But the blood- 
thirſty Brabangon, Marcadee, a ſtranger to ſuch ge- 
neroſity, ſeized the unhappy man, flayed him alive, 


and then hanged him **, 


* 


Tx moſt ſhining part of the character of Richard 
T. was his military talents. No man, even in that 
romantic age, carried perſonal courage or intrepi- 
dity to a greater height; and this quality obtained 
him the appellation of Cæur de Lion, or the Lion- 
hearted Hero. As he left no iſſue behind him, he was 


ſucceeded by his brother John, 


John, and inhumanly murdered, 


der leaders of their own. W. Neubrig. Chron. Gerv. 


5 Þ 2 


THe ſucceſſion was diſputed by Arthur, duke of 
Britanny, ſon of Geoffrey, the elder brother of John; 
and the barons of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, de- 
clared in favour of this young prince's title. The 
king of France, whoſe daughter he eſpouſed, alſo aſſiſt- 
ed him; and every thing promiſed ſucceſs, when Ar- 
thur was unfortunately taken priſoner by his uncle 


Tux fate of this unhappy prince is differently re- 
lated, but the following account ſeems the moſt pro- 
bable. After having employed unſucceſsfully diffe- 
rent aſſaſſins, John went himſelf in a boat, by night, 
to the caſtle of Rouen, where Arthur was confined, 


18. Hoveden, The Brabangons were rufſian mercenaries, formed 
out of the numerous bands of robbers, who during the middle ages in- 
leſted every country of Europe, and ſet the civil magiſtrate at deſi- 
ance. Excluded the protection of general ſociety, theſe banditii form- 
ed a kind of government among themſelves. Troops of them were 
ſometimes enliſted in the ſervice of one prince or baron, ſometimes in 
that of another; and they often acted in an independent manner, un- 
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and ordered him to be brought forth. Aware of his 
danger, and ſubdued by the continuance of his misfor- 
tunes, and by the approach of death, the brave youth, 
who had before gallantly maintained the juſtice of his 
cauſe, threw himfelf oa his knees before his uncle, 
and begged for mercy. But the barbarous tyrant, 
making no reply, ſtabbed his nephew* to the heart; 


and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body, wen it into 
the Seine 9. 


Jonx's misfortunes commenced with his crime. The 
whole world was ſtruck with horror at his barbarity ; 
and he was from that moment detefted by his ſubjeQs, 
both in England and on the continent. The Bretons, 
diſappointed in their fondeſt hopes, waged implacable 
war againſt him, in order to revenge the murder of 
their duke : and they carried their complaints before 
the French monarch, as ſuperior lord, demanding 
juſtice for the inhuman violence committed by John 
on the perfon of Arthur. Philip II. received their ap- 
plication with pleaſure : he ſummoned John to ſtand 
trial before him and his peers : and, on his non- ap- 
pearance, he was declared guilty of felony and parri- 


cide, and all his foreign dominions were adjudged for- 
feited to the crown of France **, 


NoTHiNG now remained but the execution of this 
fentence, in order to complete the glory of Philip, 


whoſe active and ambitious ſpirit had long with impa- 


tienc2 borne the neighbourhood of ſo powerful a vaſ- 
fal as the king of England. He therefore greedily em- 
braced the preſent favourable opportunity of annex», 
ing to the French crown the Engliſh dominions on 
the continent; a project which the ſound policy of 


19. T. Wykes, W. Heming. M. Paris. H. Knighton, 
20. Annal. Margan, M. Weſt. 
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Henry IT. and the military genius of Richard I. had 


rendered impracticable to the moſt vigorous efforts, 
and moft dangerous intrigues, of this able and artful 
prince, But the general defection of John's vaſſals 
rendered every enterprize eaſy againſt him; and Phi- 
lip not only re- united Normandy to the crown of 
France, but ſucceſſively reduced Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, and part of Poitou, under his dominion 21. 
Thus by the baſeneſs of one prince, and the intrepi- 
dity of another, the French monarchy received, in 
a few years, ſuch an accefſion of power and grandeur 
as, in the ordinary courſe of things, it would have re- 
quired ſeveral ages to attain, 


Jonx's arrival in England completed his diſgrace, 
He ſaw himſelf univerſally deſpiſed by the barons, on 
account of his puſillanimity and baſeneſs; and a quar- 
rel with the clergy drew upon him the contempt of that 
order, and the indignation of Rome. The papal chair 
was then filled by Innocent III. who having beea 
exalted to it at a more early period of life than uſual, 
and being endowed with a lofty and enterpriſing ge- 
nius, gave full ſcope to his ambition; and attempted, 
perhaps more openly than any of his predeceſſors, to 
convert that ghoſtly ſuperiority, which was yielded 
him by all the European princes, into a real do- 
minion over them ; ftrongly inculcating that extra- 
vagant maxim, That neither princes nor biſhops, 
* civil governors nor eccleſiaſtical rulers, have any 
„ lawful power, in church or ftate, but what they 
e derive from the pope.” To this pontiff an appeal 
was made relative to the election of an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Two primates had been elected; one 
by the monks or canons of Chriſt- church, Canterbury, 
and one by the ſuffragan biſhops, who had the king's 


21. Chron, Trevit, Ypod. Neuſt, 
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approbation. The pope declared both elections void; 


and commanded the monks, under penalty of excom- 
munication, to chuſe for their primate cardinal Lang- 
ton, an Engliſnman by birth, but educated in France, 
and connected by his intereſts and attachments with 
the ſee of Rome. The monks complied; and John, 
inflamed with rage at ſuch an uſurpation of his pre- 
rogative, expelled them the convent; ſwearing by 
God's teeth, his uſual oath, that, if the pope gave 
him any farther diſturbance, he would baniſh all the 
biſhops and clergy of England *. Innocent however 
knew his weakneſs, and laid the kingdom under an 
interdiQ ; at that time the grand inſtrument of ven- 
geance and policy employed againſt ſoyereigns by the 
court of Rome, 


THe execution of this ſentence was artfully calcu- 
lated to ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to 
operate with irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds 
of the people. The nation was ſuddenly depriyed of 
all exterior exerciſe of its religion; the altars were de- 


ſpoiled of their ornaments ; the croſſes, the reliques, 


the images, the ſtatues of the ſaints were laid on the 
ground; and, as if the air itſelf had been profancd, 
and might pollute them by its contact, the prieſts 
carefully covered them up, even from their own ap- 
proach. and yeneration, The uſe of bells entirely 
ceaſed in all the churches ; the bells themſelves were 
removed from the ſteeples, and laid on the ground 
with the other ſacred utenſils. Maſs was celebrated 
with ſhut doors, and none but the prieſts were admit- 
ted to that holy inſtitution, The laity partook of no 
religious rite, except baptiſm of new-born iafants, 
and the communion to the dying, The dead were 
not interred in conſecrated ground ; they were thrown 
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into ditches, or buried in the common fields; and LETTER. 
their obſequies were not attended with prayers, or 3 


any hallowed ceremony. The people were prohibit- A. D. 1207. 


ed the uſe of meat, as in Lent, and debarred from all 
pleaſures and amuſements, Every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the moſt im- 
mediate apprehenſions of divine vengeance and indig- 
nation *3, 


WHriLE England groancd under this dreadful ſen- 
tence, a new and very extraordinary ſcene diſcloſed it- 
ſelf on the continent. Pope Innocent III. publiſhed a 
cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, a ſpecies of ſeRaries 
in the South of France, whom he denominated here- 


tics; becauſe, like all ſectaries, they negleQed the rites . 


of the church, and oppoſed the power and influence of 
the clergy. Moved by that mad ſuperſtition, which 
had hurried ſuch armies into Aſia, in order to combat 
the infidels, and the reigning paſſion for wars and ad- 


ventures, people flocked from all parts of Europe to 


the ſtandard of Simon de Montfort, the general of 
this cruſade. The count of Tholouſe, who protected 
the Albigenſes, was ſtript of his dominions; and theſe 
unhappy people themſelves, though the moſt inoffen- 
five of mankind, were exterminated with all the cir- 
W of the moſt ne barbarity *. 


0 having thus made trial of his power, 
carried ſtill farther his eceleſiaſtical vengeance againſt 


23. John, beſides baniſhing the biſhops, and confiſcating the eſtates 
of all the eccleſiaſtics who obeyed the interdict, took a very ſingular 
and ſevere revenge upon the clergy. In order to diſtreſs them in the 
tendereſt point, aud at the ſame time expoſe them to reproach and ri. 
dicule, he threw into priſon all their concubines. (M. Paris. A. 
Waverl.) Theſe concubines were a ſort of inferior wives, politically 
indulged to the clergy by the civil magiſtrate, after the members of that 
acred body were enjoined celibacy by the canons of the church. Padre 
Paolo, Hif. Cone. Trid. lib. i. 24. Hiſt. Allig. 
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PART I. the king of England, who was now both deſpiſed and 


A.D. 1209. 


hated by his ſubjects of all ranks and conditions, He 
gave the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, 
authority to denounce againſt John the ſentence of 
excommunication, His ſubjects were abſolved from 


their oath of allegiance, and a ſentence of depoſition 


ſoon followed. But as this laſt ſentence required an 
armed force to execute it, the pontiff pitched on Phi- 
lip II. king of France, as the perſon into whoſe hand 
he could moſt properly entruſt ſo terrible a weapon: 
and he proffered that monarch, beſides the remiſſion 
of all his fins, and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the king- 


dom of England as the reward of his labour 5. 


SEDVUCED by the proſpe of preſent intereſt, Phi- 
lip accepted the pope's liberal offer; although he there. 
by ratified an authority which might one day tumble 
him from his throne, and which it was the common 
concern of all princes to oppoſe. He levied a great 
army ; ſummoned all the vaſſals of his crown to at- 
tend him at Rouen; colleQed a fleet of ſeventeen 
hundred veſſels, great and ſmall, in the ſea- ports of 


Normandy and Picardy ; and partly by the zeal of the 


age, partly by the perſonal regard univerſally paid 
him, prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to the 
greatneſs of his enterprize. John, on the other hand, 
iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all his 
military vaſſals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied 
men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extre- 
mity. An infinite number appeared, out of which 
he ſelected an army of ſixty thouſand men *5, He had 


alſo a formidable fleet at Portſmouth, and he might 


have relied on the fidelity of both ; not indeed from 
their attachment to him, but from that ſpirit of emu- 


25. M. Paris, M. Weſtminſt. 26. Ibid, 
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pation which has ſo long ſubſiſted between the natives 
of England and France, 


- 


ALL Europe was held in expeQation of a decifive 
action between the two kings, when the pope artfully 
tricked them both, and took to himſelf that tempting 
prize, which he had pretended to hold out to Philip. 
This extraordinary tranſaction was negociated by 
Pandolfo, the pope's legate to France and England. 
In his way through France, he obſerved Philip's great 
armament, and highly commended his zeal aad dili- 
gence, He thence paſſed to Dover, under pretence of 
negociating with the barons in favour of the French 
king, and had a conference with john on his arrival, 
He magnified to that prince the number of the enemy, 
and the diſaffection of his own ſubjects; intimating, 
chat there was yet one way, and but one, to ſecure 
himſelf from the impending danger; namely, to put 
himſelf under the protection of the pop», who, like a 
kind and merciful father, was ſtill willing to receive 
him into his boſom, 


Jokx, labouring under the apprehenſions of preſent 
terror, liſtened to the inſidious propoſal, and abjectly 
agreed to hold his dominions as a feudatory of the 
church of Rome. In conſequence of this agreement, 
he did homage to the pope in the perſon of his legate, 
Pandolfo, with all the humiliating rites which the 
feudal law required of vaſſals before their liege. lord 
and ſuperior, He came diſarmed into the preſence of 
the legate, who was ſeated on a throne: he threw 
himſelf on his knees before it; he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them between thoſe of Pandolfo, and 
ſwore fealty to the pope in the following words, 1 
John, by the grace of God, king of England and 
$ lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my fins, and 
out of my own free will, with the advice and con- 

| cc ſent 
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PART I. * ſent of my barons, do give unto the church of 
Tan “e Rome, and to pope Innocent III. and his ſucceſ- 
Chg & ſors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, toge- 
6& ther with all the rights belonging to them; and 
& will hold them of the pope, as his vaſſal. I will 
<« be faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the 
« pope my lord, and to his ſucceſſors lawfully elect- 
«ed: and I bind myſelf to pay him a tribute of one 
« thouſand marks of filver yearly; to wit, ſeven hun- 


| &« dred for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 
| & dred for Ireland *7,” 
| 


| PART of the money was immediately paid to the 
| legate, as an earneſt of the ſubjection of the kingdom; 
after which the crown and ſceptre were alſo delivered 
to him. The ioſolent Italian trampled the money 
under his feet, indicating thereby the pope's ſuperi- 
ority and the king's dependent ſtate, and kept the re- 
galia five days; then returned them to John, as a fa» 
your from the pope, their common maſter, 


DuriNnG this ſhameful negociation, the French mo- 
narch waited impatiently at Boulogne for the legate's 
return, in order to put to ſea. The legate at length 
returned; and the king, to his utter aſtoniſhment, was 
given to underſtand, that he was no longer permitted 
to attack England, which was become a fief of the 
church of Rome, and its king a vaſfal of the Holy 
See. Philip was enraged at this intelligence: he 
ſwore he would no longer be the dupe of ſuch hypo- 
critical pretences; nor would he have deſiſted from 
his enterprize but for weightier reaſons. His fleet 
was utterly deſtroyed by that of England; and the 
emperor Otho IV. who at once diſputed the empire 
with Frederic II. fon to Henry VI. and Italy with 
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the pope, as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee, LETTER 


had entered into an alliance with his uncle, the king 


of England, in order to oppoſe the defigns of France, A. D. 2214. 


now become formidable to the reſt of Europe. With 
this view he put himſelf at the head of a prodigious 
force; and the French monarch ſeemed in danger of 
being cruſhed for having graſped at a preſent praffered 
him by the pope. 


PulLir, however, advanced undiſmayed to meet 
his enemies, with an army of fifty thouſand choſen 
men, commanded by the chief nobility of France, 
and including twelve hundred Knights, and between 
fix and ſeven thouſand gens-d'armes, The emperor 
Otho, on the other fide, had with him the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, baſtard brother to king John, the count of 
Flanders, the duke of Brabant, ſeven or eight Ger- 
man princes, and a force ſuperior to that of Philip, 
The two armies met near the village of Bouvines, be- 
tween Liſle and Tournay, where the allies were to- 
tally routed, and thirty thouſand Germans are ſaid to 
have been ſlain *®, 


Tr1s victory eſtabliſhed for ever the glory of Phi- 
lip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions, John 
could therefore hope for nothing farther, than hence- 
forth to rule his own kingdom in peace; and his cloſe 
alliance with the pope, which he was determined at 
any price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, 
the certain attainment of that felicity. How much 
was he deceived! A truce was indeed concluded with 
France, but the moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's 
misfortunes ftill awaited him. He was doomed to 
humble himſelf before his own ſubjeQs, that the rights 


28, Gul. Brit. V. Phil. Augiſt. Nag. Chron. P. Amil, 
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of Engliſhmen might oe reſtored, and the privileges 
of humanity ſecured and aſcertained. 


Tux conqueſt of England by William the Norman, 
and the introduction of the feudal government into 
the kingdom, had much infringed the liberties of the 
natives. The whole people were reduced to. a ſtate 
of vaſſalage under the king or barons, and even the 
greater part of them to a ſtate of actual ſlavery, The 
neceſſity alſo of devolving great power into the hands 
of a prince, who was to maintain a military dominion 
over a vanquiſhed nation, had induced the Norman 
barons to ſubject themſelves to a more abſolute autho- 
rity, as I have already had occaſion to obſerve, than 
men of their rank commonly ſubmitted to in other 
feudal governments; ſo that England, during the courſe 
of an hundred and fifty years, had groaned under a 
tyranny unknown to all the kingdoms founded by the 
northern conquerors. Prerogatives once exalted are 
not eaſily reduced. Different conceflions had been 
made by different princes, in order to ſerve their tem- 
porary purpoſes; but theſe were ſoon diſregarded, and 
the ſame unlimited authority continued to be exer- 


ciſed both by them and their ſucceſſors. The feeble 


reign of John, a prince equally odious and contempt- 
ible to the whole nation, ſeemed therefore to afford 
all ranks of men a happy opportunity of recovering 
their natural and conſtitutional rights; —and it was 
not neglected. 


Tux barons entered into a confederacy, and for- 
mally demanded a reſtoration of their privileges; and, 
that their cauſe might wear the greater appearance of 
Juſtice, they alſo included thoſe of the clergy and the 
people. They took arms to enforce their requeſt ; 
they laid waſte the royal domains ; and John, after 

| employ ing 
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employing a variety of expedients, in order to divert 
the blow aimed at the prerogatives of his crown, 
was obliged to lower himſelf, and treat with his ſub- 
jects. 


A conference was held between the king and the ba- 
rons at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines ; a 
ſpot ever ſince deſervedly celebrated, and even hallow- 
ed by every zealous lover of liberty. There John, after 
a debate of ſome days, figned and ſealed the famous 
Magna Charta, or GREAT CHARTER; which either 
granted or ſecured very important privileges to every 
order of men in the kingdom to the barons, to the 
clergy, and to the people. 


WHAT theſe privileges particularly were you will 
beſt learn, my dear Philip, from the charter itſelf, 
which deſerves your moſt early and continued atten = 


tion, as it involves all the great out-lines of a legal 


government, and provides for the equal diſtribution 
of juſtice, and free enjoyment of property; the chief 
objects for which political ſociety was firſt founded 
by men, which the people have a perpetual and un- 
alienable right to recall, and which no time, nor pre- 
cedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtitution, ought 


to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in their 
thoughts *9, 


29, The moſt valuable ſtipulation in this charter, and the grand 
ſecurity of the lives, liberties, and properties of Engliſhmen, was the 
following conceſſion, 4 No freeman ſhall be apprehended or impriſon- 
* ed, or diſſeiſod, or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any other way de- 
* ſtroyed; nor will ws go upon bim, nor will ws ſend upon him, except by 
* the legal judgment of bis peers, or by the law of the land.” ( Mag. Chart. 
Art, xxxii.) The ſtipulation next in importance ſeems to be the ſingu - 
lar conceſſion, That “ to no man will we /z, to no man will we de» 
* lay right, and juice,” (Ibig. Art. xxxiii.) Theſe conceſſions ſhew, in a 


very ſtrong light, the violences and iniquitous practices of the Anglo- 
Norman princes. 


Tur 
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THE better to ſecure the execution of this charter, 


| A.D. 3215. the barons ſtipulated with the king for the privilege of 


choofing twenty-five members of their own order, 
as conſervators of the public liberties: and no bouuds 
were ſet to the authority of theſe noblemen, either in 
extent or duration. If complaint was made of a viola- 
tion of the charter, any four of the conſervators might 
admoniſh the king to redreſs the grievance; and if 
ſatisfaction was not obtained, they could affemble the 
whole council of twenty-five, This auguft body, in 
conjunction with the great council of the nation, was 
impowered to compel him to obſerve the charter; and 
in caſe of reſiſtance, might levy war againſt him. 
All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under 


penalty of confiſcation, to ſwear obedience to the five 


and twenty barons; and the freeholders of each 
county were to chuſe twelve knights, who ſhould make 
report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required redreſs, con- 
formable to the tenor of the Great Charter 39, 


In what manner John acted after granting the char- 
ter, and under theſe regulations, to which he ſeemed 
paſſively to ſubmit, together with their influence on 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and on the affairs of France, 
we ſhall afterwards have occaſiqn to ſee, At preſent 
we muſt caſt our eyes on the other ſtates of Europe. 


30. M. Paris. Rymer, vol. i. 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE and its Dependencies, ROME 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Acceſſion of 
HENRY VI. to the Election of RodoLPH of Hars- 
BURG, Founder of the Houſe of AUSTRIA, with a 
Continuation of the Hiſtory of the CRus ApEs. 


T is neceſſary, my dear Philip, that I ſhould here 

recapitulate a little; for there is no portion of 
Modern Hiſtory more perplexed, than that under 
review. 


Tu emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, died, as you 
have ſeen, in his expedition to the Holy Land; and 
his ſon, Henry VI. received almoſt at the ſame time 
intelligence of the death of his father and his brother- 
in-law, William king of Naples and Sicily, to whoſe 
dominions he was heir in right of his wife. After 
ſettling the affairs of Germany, he levied an army, 
and marched into Italy, in order to be crowned by 
the pope, and go with the empreſs Conſtantia to re- 
cover the ſucceſſion of Sicily, which was uſurped by 
Tancred, her natural brother. With this view, he 
endeavoured to conciliate the affections of the Lom- 
bards, by enlarging the privileges of Genoa, Piſa, 
and other cities, in his way to Rome, There the 
ceremony of coronation was performed, the day aſter 
Eaſter, by Celeftine III. accompanied with a very re- 
markable circumſtance, That pope, who was then in 
his eighty-ſixth year, had no ſooner placed the crown 
upon Henry's head, than he kicked it off again; as 
a teſtimony of the power reſiding in the ſovereign 
pontiff, to make and unmake emperors *, 


1. R. Hoveden. Annal. Heif. lib. ii. 
HENRY 
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HENRY now prepared for the conqueſt of Naples 
and Sicily, in Which he was oppoſed by the pope, 
For although Celeſtine conſidered Tancred as an 
uſurper, and wanted to ſee him deprived of the crown 
of Sicily, which he claimed, in imitation of his pre- 
deceſſors, as a fief of the Holy See, he was ſtill more 
averſe againſt the emperor's poſleffing that kingdom; 
becauſe ſuch an acceſſion of territory would have ren. 
dered him too powerful in Italy for the intereſts of 


the church. He dreaded fo formidable 4 vaffal. Hen. 


ry, however, without paying any regard to the threats 
and remonſtrances of his Holineſs, took almoſt all the 
towns of Campania, Apulia, and Calabria; inveſted 
the city of Naples, and ſent for the Genoeſe fleet, 
which he had engaged to come and form the blockade 
by ſea, But, before its arrival, he was obliged to 
raiſe the fiege, in confequence of a dreadful mortality 
among his troops, and all future attempts upon 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily proved ineffectual 
during the life of Tancred ?, 


TB emperor, after his return to Germany, in- 
corporated the Teutonic knights into a regular order, 
religious and military, and built a houſe for them at 
Coblentz. Theſe Teutonic knights, and alſo the 
Knights Templars, and Knights Hoſpitallers, were 
originally monks, who ſettled in Jeruſalem, when it 
was firſt taken by the champions of the Croſs. They 
were eſtabliſhed into religious fraternities for the relief 
of diſtreſſed pilgrims, and for the care of the ſick and 
wounded, without any hoftile purpoſe. But the holy 
city being afterwards in danger, they took up arms, 
and made a vow to combat the Infidels, as they had 
formerly done to combat their own carnal inclinations, 


The enthuſiaſtic zeal of the times increaſed their mem- 


2. Sigon. R. Ital. lib. xv. 
bers; 
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bers: they grew wealthy and honourable; were pa- LITE 


tronized in Europe by different princes, Hee? became | XXI. 


a militia of conquerors '*, Their exploits I ſhall have A. D. 11g2. 
occaſion to relate, 


Iv what manner Richard I. king of England, was 
arreſted on his return from the Holy Land, by Leo- 
pold duke of Auſtria, and detained priſoner by the 
emperor, we have already ſeen, As ſoon as Henry 
had received the money for that prince's ranſom, he 
made new preparations for the conqueſt of Sicily; 4D. 1194 
and Tancred dy ing: about the ſame time, he effected 
his purpoſe by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. The 
queen dowager ſurrendered Salerno, and her right to 
the crown, on condition that her ſon William ſhould 
poſſeſs the principality of Tarentum, But Henry, 
joining the moſt atrocious cruelty to the baſeſt per- 
tidy, no ſooner found himſelf matter of the place, 
than he ordered the infant king to be caſtrated ; to 
have his eyes put out, and be confined in a dungeon. 
The royal treaſure was tranſported to Germany, and 
the queen and her daughters were ſhut up in a con- 
vent ©, 


WuHiLE theſe things were tranſacting in Sicily, the 
empreſs, though near the age of fifty, was delivered 
of a ſon named Frederic. And Henry, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, aſſembled ſoon after a diet of the 
German princes to whom he explained his intention 
of rendering the imperial crown hereditary, in order 
to prevent thoſe diſturbances which attended the elec- 
tion of emperors. A decree was paſſed for that pur- A p. 1196. 
poſe; and Frederic II. yer in his cradle, was declared 
king of the Romans,. 


3. Helyot, Hip. de: Crdres. 4. Sigon. Reg. Ital. Relius, 7: 
Reg. Napol. et Sail. 5. Lunig. Arch. Imp. Heils, Kb 
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PART I. I the mean time the emperor was ſolicited by the 

Dig pope to engage in a new cruſade, for the relief of the 
Chriſtians in the Holy Land. Henry obeyed, but 
took care to turn it to his advantage, He convoked 
a general diet at Worms, where he ſolemnly declared 
his reſolution of employing his whole power, and 
even of hazarding his life for the accompliſhment of 
ſo holy an undertaking: and he expatiated on the ſuh- 
ject with ſo mueh eloquence, that almoſt the whole 
aſſembly took the croſs. Nay ſuch multitudes, from 
all the provinces of the empire, enliſted themſelves, 
that Henry divided them into three large armies; one 
of which, under the command of the bifhop of Mentz, 
took the route of Hungary, where it was joined by 
Margaret queen of that country, who entered her- 
ſelf in this pious expedition, and actually ended her 
days in Paleſtine. The ſecond army was affembled 
in Lower Saxony, and embarked in a fleet furniſhed 
by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburg, Holſtein, 
and Frieſland; and the emperor in perfon conducted 
the third into Italy, in order to take vengeance upon 
the Normans of Naples and Sicily, who had riſen 
againſt his government ©, 


Trex rebels were humbled, and their chiefs con- 
demned to periſh by the moſt excruciating tortures. 
One Jornandi, of the houle of the Norman princes, 
was tied naked on a chair of red-hot iron, and crown- 
ed with a circle of the ſame burning metal, which was 
nailed to his head. The empreſs, ſhocked at ſuch 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her huſband, and 
encouraged her countrymen to recover their liberties, 
Reſolution ſprung from deſpair. The inhabitants be- 
took themſelves to arms, the empreſs Conſtantia head- 
ed them; and Henry having diſmiſſed his troops, no 


6. Gizunone, Ziff. di Napel. 
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longer thought neceſſary to his bloody purpefes, and LETTER 
ſent them to purſue their expedition to the Holy I 
Land, (bleſſed atonement for his crimes and theirs 1 A. D. 1196. 
was obliged to ſubmit to his wife, and to the condi- 

tions which ſhe was pleaſed to impoſe on him in fa- 

vour of the Sicilians. He died at Meſſina, ſoon A. D. 1197. 
after this treaty; and, as was ſuppoſed, of poiſon 
adminiſtered by the empreſs, who ſaw the ruin of 

her country hatching in his perfidious and vindictive 

heart”, 


Bur Henry, amid all his baſeneſs, poſſeſſed many 
great qualities. He was active, eloquent, brave; his 
» adminiftration was vigorous, and his policy deep. 
None of the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne were ever 
more feared and obeyed, either at home or abroad, 


Tux emperor's ſon Frederic, having already been 
declared king of the Romans, became emperor on the 
death of his father, But as Frederic II. was yet a 
minor, the adminiſtration was committed to his uncle, 
Philip duke of Suabia, both by the will of Heary and 
by an aſſembly of the German princes. Other 
princes, however, incenſed to ſee an elective empire 
become hereditary, held a new diet at Cologne, and 
choſe Otho duke of Brunſwick, fon of Henry the 
Lion. Frederic's title was confirmed in a third aſ- 
ſembly, at Arnſburg; and his uncle Philip was eleCt- 
ed king of the Romans, in order to give greater A. D. 1138. 
weight to his adminiſtration *, 


Tuksk two elections divided the empire into two 
powerful fad ions, and involved all Germany in ruin 
and deſolation, Innocent III. who had ſucceeded 
Celeſtine in the papal chair, threw himſelf into the 


7. Id. ibid, Relius, ubi ſup. 8. Krantz, lib, vii, Hieſe, lib. ii. 
Ce 2 ſcale 
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PART I. ſcale of Otho, and excommunicated Philip and al! 


A.D. 1158. his adherents. This able and ambitious pontiff (o 
whom I have already had occaſion to ſpeak) was a 
ſworn enemy to the houſe of Saubia; not from an 
perſonal animoſity, but out of a principle of policy, 
That houſe had long been terrible to the popes, by 
its continued poſſeſſion of the imperial crown: and 
the acceſſion of the kingdom of Naples and Si— 
cily, made it ſtill more to be dreaded. Innocent, 
therefore, gladly ſeized the preſent favourable oppor. 
tunity for diveſting the houſe of Suabia of the em- 
pire, by ſupporting the election of Otho, and ſow. 
ing divifions among the Suabian party. Otho was 
alſo patroniſed by his uncle, the king of England; a 
circumſtance which naturally inclined the king of 
France to the fide of his rival. Faction claſhed with 
faction; friendſhip with intereſt : caprice, ambition, 
or reſentment gave the ſway ; and nothing was beheld 


on all hands, but the horrors and the miſeries of civil 
war?. 


Mr AanwniLeE the empreſs Conſtantia remained in 
Sicily, where all was pcace, as regent and guardian 
for her infant ſon, Frederic 1]. who had been crowned 
king of that iſland, with the conſent of pope Celeftine 
III. But fhe alſo had her troubles, A new inveſti- 
ture from the Holy See being neceſſary, on the 
death of Celeſtine, Innocent III. his ſucceſſor, took 
advantage of the critical ſituation of affairs for ag- 
grandizing the papacy at the expence of the kings of 
Sicily. They poſſeſſed, as we have ſeen, the privi- 
lege of filling up vacant benefices, and of judg- 
ing all eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the laſt appeal: they 
were really popes in their own iſland, though vaſſals 
of his Holineſs, Innocent pretended that theſe powers 


Us Id, ibid. Anngl d. 8 Emp, tom. bs 
8 had 
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Conſtantia ſhould renounce them in the name of her 


38g 
had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained; and demanded, that LETTER 


ton, and do liege, pure, and fimple homage for Sicily. A. D. 2198. 


But before any thing was ſettled relative to this affair, 


the empreſs died, leaving the regency of the kingdom 4. D. 1206. 


to the pope; ſo that he was enabled to preſeribe what 
conditions he thought Proper to young Frederic “e. 


Tur troubles of Germany {till continued; and the 
pope redoubled his efforts to detach the princes and 
prelates from the cauſe of Philip, king of the Romans, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the king of 
France. To theſe remonſtrances he proudly replied 
« Either Philip muſt loſe the empire, or 1 the pa- 
pacy 1"? 


Bur all theſe diſſenſions and troubles in Europe 
did not prevent the formation of another cruſade, or 
expedition into Aſia, for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. The adventurers who took the croſs were 
ehiefly French and Germans. Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, was their commander; and the Venetians, 
as greedy of wealth and power as the ancient Cartha- 
ginians, furniſhed them with ſhips, for which they 
took care to be amply paid, both in money and ter- 
ritory. The Chriſtian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, 
had withdrawn itſelf from the government of the re- 
public : the army of the Croſs undertook to reduce it 
to obedience; and it was beſieged and taken, notwith- 
ſtanding the threats and excommunications of the 


A.D. Iz0}3, 


pope 12. Nothing can ſhew in a ſtronger light the 


rcigning ſpirit of thoſe pious adventurers, 


Tus ſtorm next broke upon Conſtantinople. Iſaac 
Angelus, the Greek emperor had been dethroned, 


10. Murat. Artiq. Ital. tom. vi. It. Geft. Innocent. III. 
12. Maimbourg, Hit. des Creiſader. 
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PARTI. - and deprived of his fight, in 1195, by his brother 
; pgs, Alexis. Iſaac's ſon, named alſo Alexis, who had 
3 . 
made his eſcape into Germany, and was then 1a the 
army of the cruſade, implored the affiſtance of its 
leaders againſt the uſurper; engaging, in caſe of ſuc. 
ceſs, to furniſh them with proviſions, to pay them a 
large ſum of money, and to ſubmit himſelf to the ju- 
riſdidion of the pope. By their means the lawful 
prince was reſtored, He ratified the treaty made by his 
ſon, and died; when young Alexis, who was hated 
by the Greeks for having called in the Latins, became 
the victim of a new faction. One of his relations, 
ſurnamed Murtzufte, ſtrangled him with his own 
hands, and uſurped the imperial throne '3, 


BaLDwin and his followers, who wanted only an 
apology for their intended violence, had now a good 
one; and under pretence of revenging the death of 
Alexis, made theinſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, 

A. P. 1204, They entered it with little or no reſiſtance ; put every 

one who oppoſed them to the ſword, and gave them- 

| ſelves vp to all the exceſſes of avarice and fury. The 
booty of the French lords alone was valued at four 
hundred thouſand marks of filver : the very churches 
were pillaged! And what ſtrongly marks the charac- 
ter of that giddy nation, which has been at all times 
nearly the ſame, we are told by Nicetas, that the 
French officers danced with the ladies in the ſanctuary 
of the church of Sta, Sophia, after having robbed the 
altar, and drenched the city in blood !. 


Tnvs was Conſtantinople, the moſt flouriſhing 
Chriſtian city in the world, taken for the firſt time, 
and ſacked by Chriſtians, who had vowel to fight on- 


13. Nicetas, Chron, 14. Id. ibid. 
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ly againſt Infidels ! Baldwin, count of Flanders, the LETTER 


moſt powerful of theſe ravagers, got himſelf elected 


XXXI. 


emperor; and this new uſurper condemned the other A. D. 404. 


uſurper, Murtzufle, to be thrown headlong from the 
top of a lofty column, The Venetians had for their 
ſhare Peloponneſus, the ifland of Candia, and ſeveral 
cities on the coaſt of Phrygia, which had not yet 
ſubmitted to the Turkiſh yoke, The Marquis de 
Monferrat ſeized Theſlaly ; ſo that Baldwin had little 
left except Thrace and Meſia. The pope gained, for 
a time, the whole eaſtern church; and, in a word, an 
acquifition was made of much greater conſequence 
than Paleſtine. Of this indeed the conquerors ſeem- 
ed fully convinced, for, notwithſtanding the vow they 
had taken, to go and ſuccour Jeruſalem, only a very 
inconſiderable number of the many knights, who had 
engaged in this pious enterprize, went into Syria, 
and thoſe were ſuch as could get no ſhare in the ſpoils 


IxnocexT III. ſpeaking of this conqueſt, ſays, 
in one of his letters,“ God, willing to conſole his 
« church by the re. union of the ſchiſmatics, has made 
ce the empire paſs from the proud, ſuperſtitious, diſ- 
&© obedient Greeks, to the humble, pious, catholic, 
« and ſubmiſſive Latins.” So eaſy is it by words, to 
give that complexion to perſons and things, which 
moſt favours our intereſts and our prejudices ! 


I sHouL.D now, my dear Philip, return to the af- 
fairs of Germany; but a few more particulars, con- 
ſequent on the taking of Conſtantinople, require firſt 
to be noted, as they cannot afterwards be brought pro» 


perly under review. 


Is. Nicetas, Cantacuzenus, 
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Trere ſtill remained a number of princes of the 
imperial houſe of Comnenus, who did not loſe theie 
courage with the deſtruction of their empire. One of 
thoſe, who bore among others the name of Alexis, 


took refuge on the coaſt of Colchis; and there, be- 


tween the ſea and mount Caucaſus, erected a petty 
ſtate to which he gave the name of the Empire of 
Trebiſond ; ſo much was the word empire abuſed !— 
Theodore Laſcarus retook Nice, and ſettled himſelf 
in Bythinia, by opportunely making uſe of the Arabs 
againſt the Turks, He alſo aſſumed the title of em- 
peror, and cauſed a patriarch to be elected of his own 
communion, Other Greeks entered into an alliance 
with the Turks, and even called in their ancient ene- 
mies, the Bulgarians, to aſſiſt them againſt the em- 
peror Baldwin; who being overcome by thoſe barbari- 
ans near Adrianople had his legs and arms cut off, and 
was left a prey to wild beaſts**, Henry, his brother 
and ſucceſſor, was poiſoned in 1216; and within half 
a century, the imperial city, which had gone to ruin 
under the Latins, returned once more to the Greeks, 


WHILE theſe things were tranſaQting in the Eaſt, 
Philip and Otho were deſolating the Weſt, At length 
Philip prevailed; and Otho, obliged to abandon Ger- 
many, took refuge in England, Philip, elated with 
ſucceſs, got his election confirmed by a ſecond coro- 
nation, and propoſed an accommodation with the 
Pope, as the means of finally eſtabliſhing his throne, 
But before that accommodation could be brought a- 
bout, he fell a ſacrifice to private revenge; being aſ- 
ſaſſinated by the count Palatine of Bavaria, in conſe- 
quence of a private diſpute, *7, 


16, Ibid. 17. Heiſs, lib. ii. cap. xv. | 
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OTHmo returned to Germany on the death of Phi- LETTER. 
; pie RXX1, 
lip, married that prince's daughter, and was crown- 
ed at Rome by Innocent III. after yielding to the Ho- A. P. 1209, 
ly See the long diſputed inheritance of the counteſs 
Matilda, and confirming the rights and privileges of 
the Italian cities, 


Bur theſe conceſſions, as far at leaſt as they regard. 
ed the pope, were only a ſacrifice to preſent policy. 
Otho therefore no ſooner found himſelf in a condition 
to act offenſively, than he reſumed his grant; and not 
only recovered the poſſeſſions of the empire, but made 
hoſtile incurſions into Apulia, ravaging the dominions A.D. 1210, 
of young Frederic, king of Naples and Sicily; who 
was under the protection of the Holy See. Hence 
we may date the ruin of Otho. Innocent excommu- 
nicated him: and Frederic, now fifteen years of 
age, was elected emperor, by a diet of the German A. P. r2:t, 
princes **, 


OrTHno however, on his return to Germany, finding 
his party ſtill conſiderable, and not doubting but he 
mould be able to humble his rival, by means of his 
{uperior force, entered into an alliance with his un- A. D. 1223. 
cle, John king of England, againſt Philip Auguſtus 
king of France, The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, A. D. 1214. 
where the confederates were defeated, as we have 
ſeen, completed the fate of Otho. He attempted to 
retreat into Germany, but was prevented by young 
Frederic; who had marched into the empire at the 
head of a powerful army, and was every where re- 
ceived with open arms, 


Trvs abandoned by all the princes of Germany, 
and altogether without reſource, Otho retired to 


18. Heiſe, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 
Brunſwick, 
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PART I. ' Brunſwick, where he lived four years as a private 
| 8 man, dedicating his time to the duties of religion. 
| He was not depoſed,” but forgot; and if it is true 
that, 1n the exceſs of his humility, he ordered him- 
ſelf to be thrown down, arid trod upon by his kit- 
chen-boys, we may well ſay with Voltaire, that the 
kicks of a turn-ſpit can never expiate the faults of a 


prince . 


FREDERIC II. being now univerſally acknowledg- 
A. D. 1215. ed emperor, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle with 
great magnificence : and, in order to preſerve the 

favour of. the pope, he added to the other ſolemni- 

ties of his coronation, a vow to 80 in perſon to the 


Holy Land e. 


ABovurT this time pope Innocent died, and was ſuc- 
A.D. 2216. ceed by Honorious III. who expreſſed great eager- 
neſs in forwarding the cruſade, which he ordered to 
be preached up through all the provinces of Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Bohemia, and Hungary : and 
his endeavours were crowned with extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs, The emperor indeed excuſed himſelf from the 
performance of his vow, until he ſhould have regu- 
lated the affairs of Italy ; and almoſt all the other Ey- 
Topean monarchs were detained at home by domeſtic 
diſturbances. But an infinite number of private no- 
blemen and their vaſſals took the croſs, under the 
dukes of Auſtria and Bavaria, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and the biſhops of Munſter and Utrecht; 
and Andrew, king of Hungary, who brought with 
him a body of fine troops, was * generaliſſimo 
of the cruſade . 


19 Ad”. de Exp, tom. i. 2c, Heiſt, lib. ii. cap. xvii. 
21. Annual Paderborn. 
WHILE 
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WHriLE theſe adventurers of Upper Germany 
marched towards Italy, in order toembark at Venice, 
Genoa, and Meflina, a fleet of three hundred fail was 


equippedin the ports of Lower Saxony, to tranſport 


the troops of Weſtphalia, Saxony, and the territory 
of Cologne. And thoſe joining the ſquadron of the 
Frieſlanders, Flemings, and ſubjects of Brabant, com- 
manded by William count of Holland, George count 
of Weerden, and Adolphus count of Berg, ſet ſail for 
the Straits of Gibraltar, on their voyage to Ptole- 
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mais. But being driven by a tempeſt into the road of 


Liſbon, they were prevailed upon to aſſiſt Alphonſo 
king of Portugal againſt the Moors. They defeated 
theſe Infidels, and afterwards took from them the 
city of Alcazar ** | 


MEANWIHILE the king of Hungary.and his army, 
having joined the king of Cyprus, landed at Ptole- 


mais; where he was joyfully received by John de 


Brienne, a younger brother of the family of that 
name in Champagne, who had been nominated king 
of Jeruſalem. After refreſhing and reviewing their 
forces, the two kings marched into the great valley 
of Jeſrael, againſt the Saracens, with the wood of the 
true eroſs carried before them. But Coradin, ſon of 
Saphadin, ſoldan of Egypt and Babylon, and nephew 
to the famous Saladin, finding himſelf greatly out- 
numbered by the Chriſtians, retired without giving 
battle ; and the champions of the Croſs undertook the 
fiege of Thabor, in which they miſcarried. They 
now ſeparated themſelves into four bodies, for the 
conveniency of ſubſiſting. The king of Cyprus died, 
and the king of Hungary returned to his own domi- 
nions, in order to quiet ſome diſturbances which had 
ariſen during his abſence *. 


22. Ibid, 23. Jace de Vitri. Maimbourg, ubi ſup. : 
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Tux fleet from the coaſt of Spain arrived at Pto. 
lemais, ſoon after the departure of the king of Hua. 
gary; and it was reſolved in a council of war to be- 
fiege Damietta in Egypt, which was accoxdingly in- 
veſted by ſea and land, and taken after a ſiege of 
eighteen months. During the ſiege Saphadin died; 
and his eldeſt ſon Meledin, his ſucceſſor in the king- 
dom of Egypt, who came to the relief of the beſieged, 
was defeated. The duke of Auſtria, with a large 
body of troops, returned ſoon after to Germany; 
and a reinforcement arrived from the emperor, un- 


der the conduct of cardinal Albano, legate of the 
Holy See “. 


THr1s cardinal, who was a Spaniſh Benedictine, 
pretended that he, as repreſentative of the pope, the 
natural head of the cruſade, had an inconteſtable right 


to be general ; and that, as the king of Jeraſalem held 


his crown only by virtue of the pope's licence, he 
ought in all things to pay obedience to the legate of 
his Holineſs. Much time was ſpent in that diſpute, 
and in writing to Rome for advice, At length the 
pope's anſwer came, by which he ordercd the king of 
Jeruſalem to ſerve under the Benedictine: and his or- 
ders were punctually obeyed, John de Brienne refign- 
ed the command, and this monkith general brought 
the army of the Croſs between two branches of the 
Nile, juſt at the time that river, which fertilizes and 
defends Egypt, began to overflow its banks. The 
ſoldan, informed of the ſituation of his enemies, 
flooded the Chriſtian camp, by opening the ſluices ; 
and while he burnt tneir ſhips on one fide, the Nile 
increaſing on the other, threatened every hour to 
ſwallowup their wholc army. The legate therefore now 
ſaw himſelf and his troops in a fimilar extremity to 


24. Vertot, Hit. der Qiu. de Malab. tom. i. Maimbourg, Hit. det 
Craiſades, tom. ii. 


that 
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that in which the Egyptians under Pharaoh are de- 
ſcribed, when they beheld che ſea ready to rufh in 
upon them, In conſequence of this preſſing danger, 
Damietta was reſtored ; and the leaders of the cruſade 
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were obliged to conclude a diſhonourable treaty, by 


which they bound themſelves not toſerve againſt Me- 
ledin foldan of Egypt for eight years 25 


Tus Chriſtians of the Eaſt had now no hopes left 
but in the empexor Frederick II. who was about this 
time crowned at Rome by pope Honorius III. whole 
friendſhip he had purchaſed, by promiſing to detach 
Naples and Sicily from the empire, and beſtow it on 
his ſoa Henry, to be held as a fief of the Holy See. 
He alſo promiled to paſs into Aſia with an army, at 
any time the pope ſhould appoint. But this promiſe 
Frederick was very little inclined to perform, and 
therefore found a thouſand pretences for delaying his 
journey. He was indeed more worthily employed; 
embelliſhing and aggrandizing Naples; in eſtabliſh- 
ing an univerſity in that city, where the Roman law 


was taught; and in expelling the vagrant Saracens, 
who ſtill infeſted Sicily *. 


In the mean time the unfortunate leaders of the 
cruſade arrived in Europe; and the pope, incenſed at 
the loſs of Damietta, wrote a ſevete letter to the em- 
peror, taxing him with having ſacrificed the intereſts 
of Chriſtianity, by dclaying ſo long the performance 
of his vow, and threatening him with immediate ex- 
communication, if he did not inſtantly depart with an 
army into Aſia, Frederick, exaſperated at theſe re- 
' proaches, renounced all correſpondence with the court 
of Rome; renewed his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in 


25. Id. ibid. 2856. Sigon. Reg. Ital. Giannone, Hiſt. 
di Neęol. 


Sicily; 
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PART I. Sicily; filled up vacant ſees and benefices, and ex. 
„ ee pelled ſome biſhops, who were creatures of the pope, 
on pretence of their being concerned in praQiices 


againſt the ſtate ?7, 


Ho von ius at firſt attempted to combat rigour with 
rigour, threatening the emperor with the thunder of 
the church, for prefuming to lift up his hand againſt 

| the ſanctuary; but finding Frederick not to be inti- 
| midated, his Holineſs became ſenſible of his own im- 
_ prudence, in wantonly incurring the reſentment of 
ſo powerful a prince, and thought proper to ſoothe 
his temper by ſubmiſſive apologtes and gentle exhort- 
ations. The emperor and the pope were accordingly 
reconciled, and conſerred together at Veroli; where 
| the emperor, as a proof of his ſincere attachment to 
| | the church, publiſhed ſome very ſevere edits againſt 
| hereſy, which ſeem to have authoriſed the tribunal 
| of the Inquiſition **. 


| | A soL Eu aſſembly was afterwards held at Feren- 
| tino, where both the pope and the emperor were pre- 
| ſent, together with John de Brienne, titular king of 
Jeruſalem, whowas come into Europe to demand ſuc- 
cours againſt the ſoldan of Egypt. John had an only 
daughter named Yolanda, whom he propoſed as a wife 
| to the emperor, with the kingdom of Jeruſalem as her 
5 dower, on condition that Frederick ſhould, within two 
years, perform the vow he had made to lead an army 
into the Holy Land. Frederick married her on theſe 
terms, becauſe he choſe to pleaſe the pope: and ſince 
that time the kings of Sicily have taken the title of 

king of Jeruſalem. 


Bur the emperor was in no hurry to go and con- 
quer his wife's portion, having buſineſs of more im- 


27. 1d ibid. 28. Petr, de Vignes, lib. i. 
portaace 
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ortance on his hands at home. The chief cities of 


Lombardy had entered into a ſecret league, with a - 
A. D. 1227. 


view to throw off his authority. He convoked a diet 
at Cremona, where all the German and Italian noble- 


men were ſummoned to attend. A variety of ſubjects 


were there diſcuſſed, but nothing of conſequence was 
ſettled. An accommodation, however, was ſoon after 
brought about, by the mediation of the pope; who, 
as umpire of the diſpute, decreed, That the emperor 
ſhould lay aſide his reſentment againſt the confederate 
towns, and that the towns ſhould furniſh and main- 
tain four hundred knights for the relief of the Holy 


Land 9. 


Peace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow : Frederick promiſed compli- 
ance ; but his Holineſs died before he could ſee the 
execution of a project which he ſeemed to have ſo 
much at heart. He was ſucceded in the papal chair 
by Gregory IX. brother of Innocent III. who purſu- 
ing the ſame line of policy, urged the departure of 
Frederick for the Holy Land; and finding the empe- 
ror ſtill backward, declared him incapable of holding 
the imperial dignity, as having incurred the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. Frederick, incenſed at 
ſuch inlolence, ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and was actually excommunicated. The animoſity 
between the Guelphs and Ghihellines revived ; the 
pope was obliged to quit Rome, and Italy became a 
ſcene of war and deſolation : or rather of an hundred 
civil wars, which by inflaming the minds, and excit- 
ing the reſentment of the Italian princes, accuſtomed 


them but too much to the horrid practices of poiſon- 


ing and aſſaſſination. 
29. Richard, CH en. ap. Murat. 
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Duri«s theſe tranſactions, Frederick IT. in ordet 
to remove the cauſe of ſo many troubles, and to gra- 
tify the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious age, reſolved to 


perform his vow. He accordingly embarked for the 


A.D. 1230. 


A.D. 1235. 


A. D. 1237. 


Holy Land, leaving the affairs of Italy to the ma- 


nagement of Renaldo, duke of Spoleto. The pope 


prohibited his departure, before he was abſolved from 
the cenſures of the church. But Frederick went in 
contempt of the church, and ſucceeded better than 
any commander who had gone before him. He did 
not indeed deſolate Aſia, and gratify the barbarous 
zeal of the times, by ſpilling che blood of Infidels; 
but he concluded a treaty with Meledin, ſoldan of 
Egypt, and maſter of Syria, by which the end of his 
expedition ſeemed fully anſwered, The ſoldan ceded 
to him Jeruſalem, and its territory, as far as Joppa; 
Bethlem, Nazareth, and all the country between Je- 
ruſalem and Ptolemais; Tyre, Sidon, and the neigh- 
bouring territories. In return for theſe conceſſions, 


the emperor granted the Saracens a truce of ten years, 


and prudently returned to Italy, where his preſence 
was much wanted 3e. 


FREDERICK's reign, after his return from the Faft, 
was one continued quarrel with the popes. The cities 
of Lombardy had revolted during his abſence, at the 
inſtigation of Gregory IX. and before they could be 
reduced, the ſame pontiff excited the emperor's ſon 
Henry, who had been elected king of the Romans, to 


rebel againſt his father. The rebellion was ſuppreſſed, 


the prince was confined, and the emperor obtained a 
complete victory over the affociated towns; but his 
troubles were not yet ended. The pope excommuni— 
cated him anew; and ſent a bull into Germany, in 


30. Aanal Boior. lib. vii. Heiſs, Hit. de' Emp. lib, ii. cap. xvii. 
Maimbourg, ubi ſup. 


order 
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order to ſow divifien between Frederick and the princes LETTER | 


of the empire, in whith are the following remarkable 


XXXI. 


words, “A beaſt of blaſphemy, replete with names, A. D. 12374 


« is riſen from the ſea, with the feet of a bear, the 
tc face of a lion, and members of other different ani- 
« mals ; which, like the proud, hath opened its mouth 
« in blaſphemy againſt the holy name; not even fear- 
«ing to throw the arrows of calumny againſt the ta- 
« bernacle of God, and the ſaints that dwell in hea- 
« yen. This beaſt, defirous of breaking every thing 
te jn pieces by his iron teeth and nails, and of tram- 
« pling all things under his feet, hath already pre- 


e pared private battering rams againfl the wall of the 


&« catholic faith; and now raiſes open machines, in 
ce erecting ſoul-defir6ying ſchools of Iſhmaelites ; riſ- 


« ing, according to report, in oppoſition to Chriſt the 


« Redeemer of mankind, the table of whoſe covenant 
&« he attempts to aboliſh with the pen of wicked here- 


«ſy. Be not therefore ſurpriſed at the malice of 


« this blaſphemous beaſt ; if we, who are the ſervant 


« of the Almighty, ſhould be expoſed to the arrows 


ce of his deſtruction This king of plagues was even 
heard to ſay, that the whole world has been deceived 
« by three impoſtors ; namely Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, 
* and Mahomet. But he makes Jeſus Chriſt far in- 
« ferior to the other two: They, ſays he, ſupported 
ce their glory to the laſt, whereas Chriſt was igno- 
© miniouſly crucified.* He alſo maintains,” conti- 
nues Gregory, ** that it is folly to believe the ons 
ce only God, Creator of the Univerſe, could be born 
© of a woman, and more eſpecially of a virgin 1. 


FzreDERIC, on the other hand, in his apology to 
the princes of Germany, calls Gregory the Great Dra» 
zen, the Antichriſt, of whom it is written, “ and an- 


31. Gob, Perf. Coſmed. cap. lxiv. 
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cc other Red Horſe aroſe from the ſea, and He that ſat 
& upon him took Peace from the Earth 3*,” | 


Tux emperor's apology was ſuſtained in Germany 
and finding he had nothing to fear from that quarter, 
he reſolved to take ample vengeance of the pope and 
his aſſociates. With that view he marched to Rome, 
where he thought his party was ſtrong enough to 
procure him admiſſion. But this favourite ſcheme 
was defeated by the activity of Gregory, who ordered 
a cruſade to be preached againſt the emperor, as an 
enemy of the Chriftian faith; a ſtep which incenſed 
Frederic ſo much, that he ordered all his priſoners, 
who wore the croſs, to be expoſed to the moſt cruel 
tortures . 


THe two factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
continued to rage with greater violence than ever; in- 
volving cities, diſtricts, and even private families, in 
troubles, diviſions, and civil butchery, no . 
being given on either fide, Meanwhile Gregory IX. 
died, and was ſucceeded in the ſee of Rome by Ce- 
leſtine IV. and afterwards by Innocent IV. former- 
ly cardinal Fieſque, and who had always expreſſed 
the greateſt regard for the emperor and his intereſt. 
Frederic was accordingly congratulated upon this 
accaſion ; but having more penetration than thoſe 
about him, he ſagely replied, ** I ſee little reaſon to 
e rejoice. The cardinal was my friend, but the pope 

«+ will be my enemy.“ 


InnocenT ſoon proved the juſtice of this conjec- 
ture, He ambitiouſly attempted to negociate a peace 
for Italy. But not being able to obtain from Frede- 


32. Id. ibid. 33. Krantz. lib. viii. Murat. Annal. Ital. 
zom. vii. 34. Id. ibid. 
rie 
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tie his exorbitant demands, and in fear for the ſafety 
of his own perſon, he fled into France; afſembled a 
general council at Lyons, and depoſed the emperor. 
« [ deelare,” ſaid he, © Frederic II. attainted and 
te convicted of ſacrilege and hereſy, excommunicat- 
te ed and dethroned ; and I order the electors to chuſe 


&« another emperor, reſerving to myſelf the diſpoſal 
« of the kingdom of Sicily -s.“ 


FaEDERIC was at Turin when he received the 
news of his depoſition, and behaved in a manner that 
ſeemed to border upon weakneſs, He called for the 
caſket in which the imperial ornaments were kept; 
and opening it, and taking the crown in his hand, 
&« Innocent,” cried he, has not yet deprived me of 
& thee : thou art ſtill mine! and before I part with 
« thee, much blood ſhall be ſpilt 35,” 


Conran, the emperor's ſecond ſon, had been de- 
clared king of the Romans, on the death of his bro- 
ther Henry, which ſoon followed his confinement g 
but the empire being now declared vacant by the pope, 
the German biſhops (for none of the princes were pre- 
ſent) at the inſtigation of his Holineſs, proceeded to 
the election of a new emperor. And they choſe Hen- 
ry, landgrave of Thuringia, who was ſtyled in deri- 
fon, The King of Prieſts,” 


INNOCENT now renewed the cruſade againſt Fre- 
deric, It was proclaimed by the preaching friars, 
fince called Dominicans, and the minor friars, known 
by the name of Cordeliers or Franciſcans; a new 
militia of the court of Rome, which, about this time, 
began to be eſtabliſhed in Europe. The pope, how- 
ever, did not confine himſelf to theſe meaſures only, 


35. Gob, Perſ. ubi ſup. 36. M. Paris, H,. Major. 
Dd2 but 
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but engaged in conſpiracies againſt the life of an em- | 
peror who had dared to reſiſt the decree of a council, 
and oppoſe the whole body of monks and zealots. Fre- 
deric's life was ſeveral times in danger from plots, 
poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations; which induced him, 
tt 1s ſaid, to make choice of Mahometan guards, whom 
he was certain would not be under the influence of the 
prevailing ſuperſtition, | 


MEanwHiLs the landgrave of Thuringia dying, 
the ſame prelates who had taken the liberty of creat- 
ing one emperor, made another; namely, William 
count of Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years 


of age, who bore the ſame contemptuous title as his 


A.D. 1243. 


A. D. 1250, 


predęceſſor 7, 


ForTUNE, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, 
ſeemed now to deſert him, He was defeated before 
Parma, which he had long beſieged; and to complete 
his misfortune, he ſoon after learned, that his natural 
ſon Entius, whom he had made king of Sardinia, was 
worſted and taken prifoner by the Bologneſe. 


In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom 
of Naples, in order to recruit his army; and there 
died of a fever, in the fifty-fifth year of his age *. He 
was a prince of great genius, erudition, and fortitude z 


and notwithſtanding all the troubles he had to en- 


counter, he built towns, founded univerſities, and 
gave a kind of new life to learning in Italy. 


Ar rr the death of Frederic II. the affairs of Ger- 


many fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and Italy con- 


tinued long in the ſame diſtracted ſtate in which he 
had left it. The clergy took arms againſt the laity, 


37. Annal. Iiir. 38. Krantz, lib. viii, Heiſe, lib. ii, cap. xvii 
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the weak were oppreſſed by the ſtrong, aad laws LETTER 


divine and human were diſregarded. But a particu- 


lar hiſtory of that unhappy period would fill the 


mind with diſguſt and horror : I ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, that after the death of Frederic's ſon Con- 
rad, who had aſſumed the imperial dignity as ſucceſſor 
to his father, and the- death of his competitor, Wil- 
liam of Holland, a variety of candidates appeared for 
the empire, and ſeveral were eleQed by different fac- 
tions; among whom was Richard earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry III. king of England, But no em- 
peror was properly acknowledged, till the year 1273, 
when Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, was unanimouſly 
raiſed to the vacant throne, 


DvuRiNG the interregnum which preceded the elec- 
tion of Rodolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary 
entirely freed themſelves from the homage they were 
wont to pay to the empire; and nearly about the ſame 
time ſeveral German cities erected a municipal 
form of government, which ftill continues. Lu- 
bec, Cologne, Brunſwic, and Dantzic, united for 
their mutual defence againſt the encroachments of 
the great lords, by a famous aſſociation, called the 
Hanſeatic League; aud theſe towns were afterwards 
joined by eighty others, belonging to different ſtates, 
which formed a kind of commercial republic. Italy 
alſo during this period aſſumed a new form of go- 
vernment. That freedom for which the cities of 
Lombardy had ſo long ſtruggled was confirmed to 
them for a ſum of money: they were emancipated by 
the fruits of their induſtry. Sicily likewiſe changed 
its government and its prince, as ſhall be related in 
the hiſtory of France, which furniſhed a ſovereign 
to the Sicilians. 
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I nExT propoſe to carry forward the affairs of 
England, to the reign of Edward I. a period at which 
the hiſtory of our own iſland becomes peculiarly in- 
tereſting to every Briton, 


LET TT EX AXEL. 


ENGLAND, from the granting of the Gre at CHAR. 
TER, to the Reign of EDwarD I, 


V O U have already ſeen, my dear Philip, in what 
manner king John was forced by his barons to 
grant the Great Charter of Engliſh liberty, and the 
regulations neceſſary for preſerving it, to which he 
ſeemed paſſively to ſubmit. He went Mill farther ; 
he diſmiſſed his forces, and promiſed that his govern» 
ment ſhould be as gentle as his people could wiſh it, 
But he only diſſembled, till he ſhould find a favour. 
able opportunity to revoke all his conceſſions; and in 


- order to facilitate ſuch an event, he ſecretly ſent 


abroad emiſſaries to enliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to in- 
vite the rapacious Brabangons into his ſervice, by the 
proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils of England. He alſo 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, to lay the Great 
Charter before the pope ; who, conſidering himſelf as 
ſuperior lord of the kingdom, was incenſed at the 
temerity of the barons, and iſſued a bull annulling the 
charter, abſolving the king from his oath to obſerve 
it, and denouncing a general ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt every one who ſhould perſevere in 
maintaining ſuch treaſonable pretenſions 1. 


3, Rymer, vol. i. M. Paris, Wit. Major, 
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p JoHN now pulled off the maſk : he recalled all that 2 
XX11 

| he had done; and as his foreign mercenaries arrived 

along with the bull, he expected nothing but univer- A. D. 1213. 

ſal ſubmiſſion. But our gallant anceſtors were not ſo 

eaſily to be frightened out of their rights. Langton, 

the primate, though he owed his elevation to an en- 

croachment of the court of Rome, refuſed to obey 

the pope in publiſhing the ſentence of excommunica- 

tion againft the barons, Perſons of all ranks, among 

the clergy as well as laity, ſeemed determined to 

maintain, at the expence of their lives, the privi- 

leges granted in the Great Charter, John had there- 

fore nothing to rely on for re-eſtabliſhing his tyranny, 

but the ſword of his Brabangons : and that unfor- 

tunately proved too ſtrong, if not for the liberties of 


England, at leaſt for its proſperity, 


Tux barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, 
had ſunk into a kind of fatal ſecurity ; having not 
only diſmiſſed their vaſſals, but taking no rational 
meaſures for re-aſſembling them on any emergency : 
ſo that the king found himſelf maſter of the field, 
without any adequate force to oppoſe him. Caſtles 
were defended, and ſkirmiſhes riſked, but no regular 
oppoſition was made to the progreſs of the royal arms; 
while the ravenous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and 
incenſed prince, were let looſe againſt the houſes and 
eſtates of the barons, and ſpread devaſtation over the 
whole face of the kingdom. Nothing was to be ſeen, 
from Dover to Berwick, but the flames of villages, 
caſtles reduced to aſhes, and the conſternation and 
miſery of the helpleſs inhabitants “. 


In this deſperate extremity, the barons dreading 
the total loſs of their liberties, their lives, and their 


2. M. Paris. Si Mailrot. 
Dd 4 poſſeſſions, 
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PART I. poſſeſſions, had recourſe to a remedy no leſs deſperata, 
AD i206, They offered to acknowledge, as their ſovereign, 
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prince Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus king of 
France, provided he would protect them from the 


fury of their enraged monarch. The temptation was 


too great to be reſiſted by a prince of Philip's ambi- 
tion. He ſent over inſtantly a ſmall army to the re- 
lief of the barons, and afterwards a more numerous 
body of forces, with his ſon Lewis at their head; 
although the pope's legate threatened him with inter- 
difts and excommunications, if he preſumed to in- 
vade the dominions of a prince under the immediate 
protection of the Holy See. Aſſured of the fidelity 
of his ſubjects, theſe menaces were little regarded by 


Philip. 


Tur French monarch, however, took care to pre- 
ſerve appearances in his a and only appear- 
ances. He pretended his ſon Lewis had accepted 
the offer from the Engliſh barons without his advice, 
and contrary to his inclinations, and that the armies 
fent into England were levied in that prince's name, 
But theſe artifices were not employed by Philip to 
deceive. He knew that the pope had too much pe- 
netration to he ſo eaſily impoſed upon, and that they 
were too groſs even to gull the people; but he knew, 
at the ſame time, that the manner of conducting any 
meaſure is of as much conſequence as the meaſure it- 
ſelf, and that a violation of decency, in the eye of the 
world, is more criminal than a breach of juſtice, 


LEwis no ſooner landed in England than John was 
deſerted by his foreign troops, who being principally 
levied in the French provinces, refuſed to ſerve againft 
the heir of their monarchy ; ſo that the barons had the 
melancholy proſpe& of ſucceeding in their purpoſe, 
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and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own king, by LETTER 
impoſing on themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke, h.. bs — 
But the imprudent partiality of Lewis to his country- &. D. 1216. 


men increaſed that jealouſy, which it was ſo natural 
for the Engliſh to entertain in their preſent ſituation, 
and did great hurt to his cauſe, Many of the diſ- 
ſatisßed barons returned to the king's party; and 
John was preparing to make a laſt effort for his 
crown, when death put an end to his troubles and 
his crimes, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
the eighteenth of his reign. His charaQter is no- 
thing but a complication of vices, equally mean and 
odious; ruinous to himſelf and deftrutive to his 
people. But a ſally of wit upon the uſual corpulen- 
cy of the prieſts, more than all his enormities, made 
him paſs with the clergy of that age for an impious 
prince. How plump and well fed is this animal!” 
—exclaimed he, one day, when he had caught a very 
fat gt * and yet I dare ſwear he never heard 
© maſs3, 


Joux was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry III. only 
nine years old at his father's death : and for once a 
minority proved of ſingular ſervice to England. The 
earl of Pembroke, who by his office of mareſchal was 
at the head of the military power, and conſequently, 
in perilous times, at the head of the ſtate, determined 
to ſupport the authority of the infant prince, He was 
choſen protector; and, forunately for the young mo- 
narch and for the nation, the regency could not have 
been entruſted into more able or more faithful hands. 
In order to reconcile all claſſes of men to the govern- 
ment of his pupil, he made him renew and confirm 
the Great Charter, And he wrote letters in Henry's 


3. M. Paris, 
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PART 1, name to all the malcontent barons, repreſenting, that 
A. D. 1216. Whatever animoſity they might have harboured againſt 


the late king, they ought to retain none againſt his 
ſon, who had now ſucceeded to his throne, but nei- 
ther to his reſentments nor to his principles, and was 
reſolved to avoid the paths which had led to ſuch dan- 
gerous extremities; exhorting them, at the ſame time, 
by a ſpeedy return to their duty, to reſtore the inde- 
pendency of the kingdom, and ſecure that liberty for 
which they had ſo zealouſly contended, and which 
was now confirmed to them by a ſecond charter 4, 


THese arguments, enforced by the character of 
Pembroke, had a mighty influence on the barons, 
Moſt of them ſecretly negociated with him, and many 
of them openly returned to their duty. Lewis there- 
fore, who had made a journey to France and brought 
over freſh ſuccours with him from that kingdom, 
found his party much weakened on his return ; and 
that the death of John, contrary to all expeQation, 
nad blaſted his favourite deſigns. He laid ſiege how- 
ever to Dover, which was gallantly defended by Hu- 
bert de Burgh. In the mean time the French army, 
commanded by the count de Perche, was totally de- 
ſeated by the earl of Pembroke, before the caſtle of 
Lincoln; and four hundred knights, with many per- 
ſons of ſuperior rank, were made priſoners by the 
Engliſh. Lewis, when informed of this fatal event, 
retired to London, which was the centre and life of 
his party. He there received intelligence of a new 
diſaſter, which extinguiſhed all his hopes. A French 
fleet, with a ſtrong reinforcement on board, had been 
repulſed on the coaſt of Kent, and obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in their own harbourss, 


4. Rymer, vol. i. Brady, Append. No. 143. 9. M. Paris, 
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Tae Engliſh barons, after this ſecond advantage LETTER 


gained over the French, by the royal party, haſtened 


XXXIL 


from all quarters to make peace with the protector, A. D. 1216. 


and prevent, by an early ſubmiſfion, thoſe attainders 
to which they were expoſed on account of their re- 
bellionz while Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally 
deſperate, began to be anxious for the fafety of his 
perſon, and was glad, on any tolerable conditions, 
to make his eſcape from a country where every thing 
was become hoſtile to him. He accordingly con- 
cluded a treaty with Pembroke, by which he pro- 
miſed to evacuate the kingdom; only ſtipulating, in 
return, an indemnity to his adherents, a reſtitution of 
their honours and fortunes, and the free and equal 
enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which had been granted 
to the reſt of the nation. Thus, my dear Philip, 
was happily terminated a civil war, which ſeemed 
to ſpring from the moſt incurable hatred and jealouſy, 
and had threatened to make England a province of 
France, | 


Tur prudence and equity of the protector, after 
the expulſion of the French, contributed to cure 
entirely thoſe wounds which had been made by inte- 
ſtine diſcord, He received the rebellious barons in- 
to favour ; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which 
he had granted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſ- 
ſions ; and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to 
bury all paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion. But, 
unfortunately for the kingdom, this great and good 
man did not long ſurvive the pacification: and Henry, 
when he came of age, proving a weak and contempt- 
ible prince, England was again involved in civil 
broils, which it would be equally idle and imper- 
tinent to relate; as they were neither followed, dur- 
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PART I. ing many years, by an event of importance to ſo. 


A. D. 1242 · 


ciety, nor attended with any circumſtances, which 
can throw light upon the human character. Their 
cauſes and conſequences were alike inkgnilicant, 


IT is neceſſary however to obſerve, that the king 
having married Eleanor, daughter of the count of 
Provence, was ſurrounded by a multitude of ftrang. 
ers, from that and other countries, whom he careſſed 
with the fondeſt affection, and enriched by an impru- 
dent generoſity. The inſolence of theſe foreigners is 
ſaid to have ariſen to ſuch a height, that when, on 
account of their outrages or oppreſſions, an appeal was 
made to the laws, they ſcrupled not to ſay, What 
4 do the laws of England fignify to us? We mind 
& them not.” This open contempt of the ;Engliſh 
conſtitution, rouſed the reſentment of the barons, and 
tended much to aggravate the general diſcontent ariſ- 
ing from the preference ſhewn to ſtrangers; as it 
made every act of violence, committed by a foreign- 
er, appear not only an injury, but an inſult, Yet 
no remonſtrance or complaint could ever prevail on 
the king to abandon them, or even to moderate his 
attachment towards them. 


Bur Henry's profuſe bounty to his foreign relations, 
and to their friends and favourites, would have appear- 
ed more tolerable to the Engliſh, had any thing been 
done for the benefit of the nation; or had the king's 
enterprizes in foreign countries been attended with 
any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or the public. Neither 
of theſe however was the caſe. As imprudence go- 
verned his policy, misfortune marked his meaſures. 
He declared war againſt France, and made an expe- 
dition into Guienne, upon the invitation of his fa- 
ther-in-law, who promiſed to join him with all his 
forces; but being worſted at Taillebourg, he was 

deſerted 
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deſerted by his allies, loſt what remained to him of 
Poitou, and was obliged to return with diſgrace into 
England 7, 
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WaxT of ceconomy, and an ill-judged liberality, 


were the great defects in Henry's domeſtic admini- 
ſtration. Theſe kept him always needy, and obliged 
him continually to harraſs his barons for money, un- 
der different pretences. Their diſcontents were there- 
by increaſed, and he was ſtill a beggar. Even before 
his foreign expedition, his debts had become ſo trou- 
bleſome, that he ſold all his plate and jewels, in order 
to diſcharge them. When this expedient was firſt 
propoſed to him, he aſked where he ſhould find pur- 
chaſers. In the city of London,” it was replied. 
« On my word,” ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſ- 
te tus were brought to ſale, the citizens are able to be 
the purchaſers. Theſe clowns, who aſſume to 
« themſelves the name of barons, abound in every 
te thing, while we are reduced to neceflities 3,” And 
he was thenceforth obſerved to be more greedy in his 
exactions upon the citizens. 


Many however as were the grievances that the 


Engliſh, during this reign, had reaſon to complain of 
in their civil government, they ſeem to have been ſtill 
leſs burthenſome than thoſe which proceeded from ſpi- 
ritual uſurpations and abuſes; and which Henry, who 
relied on the pope for the ſupport of his tottering au- 
thority never failed to countenance. All the chief 
benefices of the kingdom were conferred on Italians, 
great numbers of whom were ſent over to be provided 
for: and non-reſidence and pluralities were carried to 
ſo enormous a height, that Manſel, the king's chap- 
lain, is computed to have held, at one time, ſeven hun- 
dred eccleſiaſtical livings, The pope exacted the re- 
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venues of all vacant benefices; the twentieth of all ec 
cleſiaftical revenues, without exception; the third of 
ſuch as exceeded one hundred marks a year, and the 
half of ſuch as were poſſeſſed by non-reſidents! 
He claimed alſo- the goods of all inteftate clergy. 
men : he pretended a right to inherit all money got 


by uſury, and he levied voluntary contributions on 
the people ?, 


Bur the moſt oppreffive expedient employed by the 
eourt of Rome, in order to drain money from Eng- 
land, was that of embarking Henry in a project for 
the conqueſt of Sicily. On the death of the em- 
peror Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of that iſlarid devoly- 
ed to his ſon Conrad, and afterwards to his grandſon 
Conradine, yet an infant; and as Mainfroy, the em- 
peror's natural ſon, under pretence of governing the 
kiogdom during the minority of the young prince, 
had formed a ſcheme for uſurping the ſovereigaty, 
Innocent IV. had a good apology tor exerting that ſu- 
periority which the popes claimed over Sicily, and 
at the ſame time of gratiſying his hatred againſt the 
houſe of Svabia. He accordingly attempted to make 
himſelf maſter of the kingdom; but being diſappoint- 
ed in all his enterprizes by the activity and artifices 
of Mainfroy, and finding that his own force was not 
ſufficient for ſuch a conqueſt, he made a tender of the 
crown to Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry 
III. and ſuppoſed to be the richeſt ſubject in Europe. 
Richard had the prudence to reje& the dangerous 
preſent, but not the power to prevent the evil. The 
{ame offer being afterwards made to the king, in fa- 
vour of his fecond ſon Edmond, that weak monarch 
was led by the levity and thoughtleſſneſs of his diſ- 


9. Ibid. 


poſition, 
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poſition, to embrace the inſidious propoſal, and i im- 
menſe ſums were drained from England, under pre- 
tence of carry ing this project into execution; for the 

ope took that upon himſelf. But the money was 
{ill found inſufficient : the conqueſt of Sicily was as 
remote as ever. Henry, therefore, ſenſible at length 
of the cheat, was obliged to reſign into the pope's 
hands that crown which he had more than purchaſed, 
but which it was never intended cither he or his fa- 
mily ſhould inherit *?, 


Tre nael of Cornwall had now reaſon to value 
himſelf on his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent 


bargain with Rome, and in preferring the ſolid ho- 


nours of an opulent and powerful prince of the 
blood in England, to the empty and precarious glory 
of a foreign dignity: but he had not always firmneſs 
ſafficient to adhere to this reſolution, His immenſe 
wealth made the German princes caſt their eye on him 
as a candidate for the empire, after the death of Wil- 


liam of Holland; and his vanity and ambition for once 


prevailed over his prudence and his avarice. He went 
over to Germany, was tempted to expand vaſt ſums 
on his election, and ſucceeded ſo far as to be choſen by 
a faction, and crowned at Aix- la- Chapelle; but hay- 
ing no perſonal or family conneCtions in that country, 
he never could attain any ſolid power. He therefore 
found it neceſſary to return into England, after having 
laviſhed away the frugality of a whole life, in order 
to procure a ſplendid title “1. | 


EnGLAND, in the meanwhile, was involved in new 
troubles, The weakneſs of Henry's government, and 
the abſence of his brother, gave reins to the factious 


1. 
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THrts tremenduous ceremony, however, was no 
ſooner over than the king forgot his engagements, 
and the barons renewed their pretenſions. At the 
head of the malcontents was Simon de Mountfort, earl 
of Leiceſter, a man of great talents and boundleſs 
ambition, who had married Eleanor, the king's ſiſter, 
and hoped to wreſt the ſceptre from the feeble and 
irreſolute hand that held it. He repreſented to his 
aſſociates the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of 
putting the execution of the laws into other hands 
than thoſe which had hitherto been found, from re- 
peated experience, unfit for that important charge. 
After ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes, the 
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PART 1, and turbulent ſpirit of the barons; They demanded k 
an extenſion of their privileges; and, if we may cre. a 
dit the hiftorians of thoſe times, had formed a plan t 


of ſo many limitations on the royal authority, as 
would have reduced the king to a mere cypher. Hen. 
ry would agree to nothing but a renewal of the Great 
Charter; which, at the deſire of the barons, was ra- 
tifed in the following manner. All the prelates and 
abbots were aſſembled: they held burning tapers in 
their hands; the Great Charter was read before them: 
they denounced the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt every one who ſhould violate that fundamen- 
tal law; they threw their tapers on the ground, and 
exclaimed, May the ſoul of every one, who in- 
& curs this ſentence, ſo ſtink and corrupt in hell!” 
The king alſo bore a part in the ceremony, and ſub. 
Joined, „S0 help me God! I will keep all theſe ar- 
ce ticles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Chriſtian, 

as J am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and 
& anointed *.“ 
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king's word, he ſaid, could no longer be relied on, LETTER 
and his inability to violate national privileges could OD. 


thenceforth only inſure their preſervation, A. D. 1257. 


THresE obſervations, which were founded in truth, 
and entirely conformable to the ſentiments of thoſe 
to whom they were addreſſed, had the deſired effect. 
The barons reſolved to take the adminiſtration into 
their own hands: and Henry having ſummoned a A.D. 7238. 
parliament at Oxford, found himſelf a priſoner in his 
national council; and was obliged to ſubmir to the 
terms preſcribed to him, called the Proviſions of Ox- 
ford, According to theſe proviſions, twelve barons 
were ſelected from among the king's miniſters; twelve 
more were choſen by the parliament; and to thoſe 
twenty-four barons unlimited authority was granted 
to reform the ſtate. Leiceſter was at the head of this 
legiſlative body, to which the ſupreme power was in 
reality transferred; and their firſt ſtep ſeemed well 
calculated for the end which they profeſſed to have in 
view. They ordered that four knights ſhould be cho- 
ſen by each county; that they ſhould make enquiry 
into the grievances of which their neighbourhood had 
reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend the enſuing 
parliament, in order to give information to that aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtate of their particular counties '3, 


Tux earl of Leicefter and his affociates, however, 
having advanced fo far as to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead 
of continuing in the ſame popular courſe, immediate- 
ly provided for the extenſion and continuation of 
their own exorbitant authority, at the expence both 
of the king and the people. They enjoyed the ſu- 
preme power near three years; and had viſibly em- 
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ployed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, their 
original pretence for aſſuming it, but for the ag. 
grandiſement of themſelves and families. The breach 
of truſt was evident to all the world: every order of 
men in England felt it, and murmured againſt it; 
and the pope, in order to gain the favour of the na. 
tion, abſolved the king and all his ſubje&s, from the 
oath which they had taken to obſerve the Proviſions 
of Oxford “. 


As ſoon as Henry received the pope's abſolution 
from his oath, accompanied with threats of excom- 
munication againſt all his opponents, he reſumed the 
government; offering, however, to maintain all the 
regulations made by the reforming barons, except 
thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal authority, 
But theſe haughty chieftains could not peaceably re- 
ſign that uncontrouled power which they had ſo long 
enjoyed. Many of them adopted Leiceſter's views, 
which held in proſpect nothing leſs than the throne it- 
ſelf. The civil war was renewed in all its horrors: 
and after ſeveral fruitleſs negociations, the collected 
force of the two parties met near Lewes in Suſſex; 
where the royal army was totally defeated, and the 
king and prince Edward made priſoners, 


No ſooner had Leiceſter obtained this victory, and 
got the royal family in his power, than he ated as 


ſole maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom, He 


ſeized the eſtates of no leſs than eighteen barons, as 
his ſhare of the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: 
he engroſſed to himſelf the ranſom of all the priſon- 
ers, and told his barons, with wanton inſolence, that 
it was ſufficient for them that he had ſaved them, by 
that victory, from the forfeitures and attainders 
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which hung over them. All the officers of the crown 
were named by him; the whole authority, as well as 
arms of the ſtate, was lodged in his hands “s. 


Bor it was impoſlible that things could remain long 
in this equivocal fituation, It became neceſſary for 
Leiceſter either to deſcend to the rank of a ſubject, or 
mount up to that of a ſovereign: and he could do 
neither without peril, He ſummoned a new parlia- 
ment; which; for his own purpoſes, he fixed.on a 
more democratical baſis than any called fince the 
Norman conqueſt, if not from the foundation of the 
monarchy, He ordered returns to be made not only 
of two knights from every ſhire, but alſo of deputies 
from the boroughs**:; and thus introduced into the na- 
tional council a ſecond order of men, hitherto regard- 
ed as too mean to enjoy a place in thoſe auguſt aſ- 
ſemblies, or have any ſhare in the governmeat of the 
ſtate, 


Bur although we are indebted to Leiceſter's uſurp- 
ation for the firſt rude outline of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, hisEpolicy only forwarded by ſome years an 
inſtitution, for which the general ſtate of ſociety had 
already prepared the nation; and that houſe, though 
derived from ſo invidious an origin, when ſummoned 
by legal princes, ſoon proved one of the moſt uſeful 
members of the conſtitution, and gradually reſcued 
the kingdom, as we ſhall have occafion to fee, hoth 
from ariſtocratical and regal tyranny. It is but juſt, 
however, to obſerve, That as this neceſſary, and now 
powerful branch of our conſtitntion, owed its riſe to 
uſurpation, it is the only one of the three that has 
latterly given an uſurper to the ſtate. The perſon 
to whom U allude is Oliver Cromwell; and I will be fo 
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PART I. bold as to affirm, That if ever England is again ſub. 
AD 1285, jected to the abſolute will of any oxNE man, unless 
from abroad, that man muſt be a member of the Houſe 
of Commons. The people are alike jealous of the 
power of the king and of the nobles; but they are 
themſelves greedy of dominion, and can only poflef; 
it through their repreſentatives. A popular member 
of the lower houſe, therefore, needs only ambition, 
f enterprize, and a favourable conjuncture to overturn 
the throne ; to ſtrip the nobles of their dignities ; and, 


while he blows the trumpet of liberty, to tell hi; 
equals they are ſlaves. 


parliament, was a defire of cruſhing his rivals among 
the powerful barons; and truſt to the popularity 
acquired by ſuch a meaſure, he made the earl of Derby 
be accuſed in the king's name, and ordered him to be 
ſeized and committed to priſon without being brought 
to any legal trial, Several other barons were threat- 
ned with the ſame fate, and deſerted the confederacy, 
The royaliſts flew to arms; prince Edward made his 
eſcape; and the joy of this young hero's appearance, 
together with the oppreſſions under which the nation 
laboured, ſoon produced him a force which Leiceſter 
was unable to reſiſt, A battle was fought near Eve- 
ſhamz where Leiceſter was ſlain, and his army to- 
tally routed. When that nobleman, who poſſeſſed 
great military talents, obſerved the vaſt ſuperiority 
1n numbers, and excellent diſpoſitions of the royaliſts, 
he exciaimed, *© The Lord have mercy on our ſouls! 
« for I ſee our bodies are prince Edward's : he has 
e learned from me the art of war 2.“ Another par- 
ticular deſerves to be noticed. The old king, diſ- 
guiſed in armour, having been purpoſely placed by 
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the rebels in the front of the battle, had received a LETTER 


wound, and was ready to be put to death, when he 
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weakly, but opportunely cried out, “ Spare my A. D. 1265. 


« lite !—I am Henry of Wincheſter, your king**.” 
His brave ſon flew to his reſcue, and put him in a 
place of ſafety. 


THe victory of Eveſham proved decifive in favour 
of the royal party, but was uſed with moderation. 
Although the ſuppreſſion of ſo extenſive a rebellion 
commonly produces a revolution in government, and 
ſtrengthens as well as enlarges the prerogatives of the 
crown, no ſacrifices of national liberty were exacted 
upon this occaſion, The clemency of this victory is 
alſo remarkable; no blood was ſhed on the ſcaffold, 
The mild diſpoſition of the king, and the prudence 
of the prince, tempered the inſolence of power, and 


gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral members of the 
ſtate, 


Tur affairs of England were no ſooner ſettled than 
prince Edward, ſeduced by a thirſt of glory, under- 
took an expedition to the Holy Land; where he fig- 
nalized himſelf by many acts of valour, and ſtruck 
ſach terror into the Saracens, that they employed an 
allafin to murder him. The ruffian wounded Ed- 
ward in the arm, but paid for his temerity with his 
life”, Meanwhile the prince's abſence from Eng- 
land was productive of many pernicious conſequences, 
which the old king, unequal to the burden of govern— 
ment, was little able to prevent“. He therefore 
implored his gallant fon to return, and affiſt him in 


18. W. Heming. lib. vi. 
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that not only fingle houſes, but whole villages were often pillaged by 
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PaRT I. ſwaying that ſceptre which was ready to drop from his 
Ter feeble hands. Edward obeyed; but before his arri- 
7” valthe king expired, in the fixty-fourth year of his 

age, and the fifty-ſixth of his reign, the longeſt in the 


Eogliſh annals. 


Tae moſt obvious feature in the character of Hen- 
ry III. is his weakneſs. From this ſource, rather 
than from inſincerity or treachery, aroſe his negli- 
gence in obſerving his promiſes; and hence for the 
ſake of preſent conveniency, he was eaſily induced to 
ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariſing from the truſt 
and confidence of his people. A better head, with 
the ſame diſpoſitions, would have prevented him from 
falling into ſo many errors ! but (every good has its 

 allay!) with a worſe heart, it would haye enabled 
him to maintain them. 


PRINCE Edward had reached Sicily, in his return 
from the Holy Land, when he received intelligence 
of the death of his father, and immediately proceeded 
homeward. But a variety of objects, my dear Philip, 
claim your attention, before I carry farther the tranſ- 
actions of our own iſland, which now become truly 
important. The reign of Edward I. forms a new #rz 
in the hiſtory of Britain. > = 


LE T- 
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FRANCE, from the Reign of PHILIP AUGUSTUS, to the 
End of the Reign of LEWIS IX. commonly called ST. 
LEwIs, with ſome Account of the laſt CRUSADE, 


ed our attention, We have had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve the great abilities of that prince, both as a war- 
rior and a politician : we have ſeen him reunite many 
fine provinces to the kingdom of France at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſh monarchy ; we have feen him 
attempt the conqueſt of England itſelf; and we have 
alſo ſeen in what manner prince Lewis was obliged to 
abandon that project, notwithſtanding the power and 
the intrigues of Philip. Soon after the return of 
Lewis, his father died, and left the kingdom of France 
twice as large as he had received it; ſo that future ac- 
quiſitions became eaſy to his ſucceſſors. 


* reign of Philip Auguſtus has already engag- 


Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the mo- 
narchy. His ſhort reign was chiefly ſpent in a cru- 
fade againſt the Albigenſes, in the proſecution of which 
he died. He was ſucceeded by his fon Lewis IX. com- 
monly called St. Lewis. During the minority of this 
prince, though in his twelfth year at his acceſſion, a 
variety of diſorders aroſe in France, occaſioned chief- 
ly by the ambition of the powerful vallals of the 
crown, But all theſe were happily compoſed by the 
prudence and firmneſs of Blanche of Caſtile, the re- 
vent and queen-mother, 


Lewis no ſooner came of age than he was univer- 
ſally acknowledged to be the greateſt prince in Eu- 
rope; and his character is, perhaps, the moſt ſingu- 
lar in the annals of hiſtory, To the mean and abject 
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ſuperſtition of a monk, he united all the courage and 
magnanimity of a hero; nay, what may be deemed 
ſtill more wonderful, the jutiiice and integrity of the 
fincere patriot ; and, where religion was not concern— 
ed, the mildneſs and humanity of the true philoſo- 
pher. So far was he from taking advantage of the di- 
viſions among the Engliſh, during the reign of Hen. 
ry III. or attempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals 
from the provinces which they ſtill poſſeſſed in France, 
that he entertained many ſcruples in regard to the 
ſentence of attainder pronounced againſt the king's 
father; and had not his biſhops, it is ſaid, perſuaded 
him, that John was juſtly puniſhed for his barbarity 


and felony, he would have reſtored all the conqueſts 
made by Philip Auguſtus 1. 


Wren Gregory IX. after excommunicating Fre- 
deric II. offered the empire to the count of Artois, 
brother of St. Lewis, this pious prince ated in the ſame 
diſintereſted manner. He did not indeed refuſe that 
gift as what the pope had no right to beſtow, but he re- 
plied, That Frederic had always appeared to him a 
good catholic; that ambaſſadors ſhould firſt be ſent to 
him, to know his ſentiments touching the faith; that, 
if orthodox, there could be no reaſon for attacking 
him; but if heretical, war ought to be carried on 
againſt him with violence; and, in ſuch caſe, even 
againſt the pope himſelf“. 


T a1s was Lewis's foible. Perſuaded that heretics, 
or thole who did not hold the eſtabliſhed belief, de- 
ſerved the puniſhment of death, he favoured the tri- 
bunal of the inquiſition: and the ſame turn of think- 
ing led him to aſcribe merit to a war againlt Infidels. 
His humane heart became a prey to the barbarous de- 
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illneſs, which deprived him of his ſenſes, and almoſt 
of his life, his heated imagination took fire, and he 
thought he heard a voice commanding him to ſhed the 
blood of Infidels. He accordingly made a vow, as ſoon 
as he recovered, to engage in a new cruſade, and im- 
mediately took the croſs. Nor could any remon- 
ſtrances engage him to forego his purpoſe : he confi- 
dered his vow as a ſacred obligation, which it was not 
permitted man to diflolve 3, 


Bur Lewis, though not to be diſſuaded from his 
Eaſtern expedition, was in no hurry to depart. He 
ſpent four years in making preparations, and in ſet- 
tling the government of his kingdom, which he left to 
the care of his mother; and, at length, ſet fail for 
Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his three bro. 
chers, and almoſt all the knights of France. At Cy- 
prus it was reſolved to make a deſcent upon Egypt, 
as experience had ſhewn, that Jeruſalem and the Ho- 
ly Land could never be preſerved, while that country 
remained in the hands of the Infidels (. But before 
I ſpeak of the tranſactions of Egypt, I muſt ſay a few 
words of the ſtate of the Eaſt in thoſe times. 


As 1a, my dear Philip, from the earlieſt ages, has 
been the ſeat of enormous monarchy, and the theatre 
of the moſt aſtoniſhing revolutions. You have ſeen 
with what rapidity it was over-run by the Arabs, and 
afterwards by the Turks ; you have ſeen thoſe con- 
quering people, for a time, born down by the cham» 
pions of the crols, and Saladin himſelf fink beneath 
the arm of our illuſtrious Richard. But neither 
the zeal of the Chriſtians, nor the enthuſiaſm of the 
Mahometans, who were ſuppoſed to haye carried con- 
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PART 1. queſt to its utmoſt point, was attended with a ſucceſz 
== cqual to the hardy valour of the Moguls, or Weftern 
| Tartars, under Genghiz-Kan ; who, in a few years, 
extended his dominions, from a ſmall territory, to 

more than eighteen hundred leagues, from caſt to weſt, 

and above a thouſand from north to ſouth. He con- 

quered Perſia, and puſhed his conqueſts as far as the 
Evphrates; ſubdued Indoſtan, and great part of Chi. 

na; all Tartary, and the frontier provinces of Ruſſia. 


TH1s wonderful man died in 1226, when he was 
preparing to complete the conqueſt of China. His 
empire was divided among his four ſons, whoſe names 
it is unneceſſary here to mention. They continued 
united till the death of Octay, his ſucceſſor as Great 
Kan, who totally ſubjected Egypt. One of his 
grandſons paſſed the Euphrates ; diſpoſſeſſed the Turks 
of that part of Aſia Minor now called Natolia, and 
terminated the dominion of the Califs of Bagdat. 
Another of them carried terror into Poland, Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia, and to the very gates of Conſtan- 


tinople 5, 


THrzese Weſtern Tartars, accuſtomed from their 
birth to brave hunger, fatigue, and death, were irre- 
ſiſtible, while they preſerved their ſavage auſterity of 
manners. The offspring of the ſame deſarts which had 
produced the Scythians, the Huns, and Turks, they 
were more fierce than either; and as the Goths had 

formerly ſeized upon Thrace, when expelled by the 
Huns from their native habitations, the Koraſmins, in 
like manner, flying before the Moguls, over-ran Syria 
and Paleſtine, and made themſelves maſters of Jeruſa- 
lem in 1244, putting the inhabitants to the ſword é. 


5. De la Croix, Vit. Genghiz-Kan, Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. iii. fol, 
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The Chriſtians, however, ſtill poſſeſſed Tyre, Sidon, 
Tripoli, and Ptolemais ; and though always divided 
among themſelves, and cutting one another's throats, 
they united in imploring the aſſiſtance of Europe 
againſt this new danger. 


Sven was the ſituation of the Eaſt, and of the Ori- 
ental Chriſtians, when St. Lewis ſet out for their 
relief. But inſtead of ſailing immediately for Paleſ- 
tine, he made a deſcent, as I have obſerved, upon 
Egypt. His declared purpoſe in ſo doing has been 
already explained. But as the ſoldan of Egypt was 
not now in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, this invaſion muſt 


have proceeded from the king of France's ignorance 


of the affairs of the Eaſt; or from an ambition of con- 
quering ſo fine a country, more than from any hope 
of advancing the intereſt of Chriſtianity, 


LEwis and his prodigious army, ſaid to have been 
tranſported in eighteen hundred ſhips, landed near 
the city of Damietta; which, contrary to all expec- 
tation, was abandoned to them. He afterwards re- 
ceived freſh ſuccours from France; and found him- 
ſelf in the plains of Egypt at the head of fixty thou- 
ſand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he 
was both obeyed and loved, What might not have 
been expected from ſuch a force, under ſuch a gene- 
ral! Not only Egypt, but Syria, ſhould have yielded 
to their arms. Yet this cruſade, like all the reſt, ter- 
minated in ſorrow and diſappointment. One half of 
theſe fine troops fell a prey to ſickneſs and debauch- 
ery ; the others was defeated by the ſoldan, at Maſ- 
ſoura; where Lewis beheld his brother Robert of 
Artois killed by his fide, and himſelf taken priſoner, 
together with his other two brothers, the count of 
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Anjou and the count of Poitiers, and all his nobi- 
lity 7. 


Tux French, however, were ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of Damietta. There St. Lewis's conſort was lodged; 
and thinking her ſafety doubtful, as the place was be. 
fieged, ſne addreſſed herſelf to the Sieur Joinville, 
a venerable knight, and made him promiſe, on the 
faith of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever her 
virtue ſhould be in danger. Moſt readily,” an- 
ſwered Joinville, in the true ſpirit of the times, 
ce will I perform at your requeſt, what I thought in- 
cc deed to do of mylelf, ſhould misfortune make it 
ce neceſſary.” But he had happily no occaſion to put 
his promiſe in execution. Damietta held out, and a 
treaty was concluded with the ſoldan; by which that 
city was reſtored, in conſideration of the king's li- 


berty, and a thouſand pieces of gold paid for the ran. 
ſom of the other priſoners *. 


LEw1s was now ſolicited to return to Europe with 
the remnant of his fleet and army, but devotion led 
him to Paleſtine ; where he continued for four years, 
without effecting any thing of conſequence, In the 
meantime the affairs of France were in much confu- 


ſion. The queen-mother, during the king's capti- 


vity, had unadviſedly given permiſſion to a fanatical 
monk, to preach a new cruſade for her ſon's releaſe; 
and this man availing himſelf of the paſtoral circum- 
ſtance in the Nativity, aſſembled near one hundred 
thouſand people of low condition, whom he called 
ſhepherds. It ſoon appeared, however, that they 
might with more propriety have been ſtyled wolves. 
They robbed and pillaged whereyer they came ; and 


7. Joinville, Hiſt. do St. Louis. 8. Id. ibid. a 
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it was found neceſſary to diſperſe them by force of 
arms. Nor was that effected without much trouble 9. 


THe death of the queen-mother determined Lewis, 
at laſt, to reviſit France. But he only returned in 
order to prepare for a new cruſade ; ſo ſtrongly had 
that madneſs taken hold of his mind !—Meanwhile 
his zeal for juſtice, his care to reform abuſes, his 
wiſe laws, his virtuous example, ſoon repaired the 
evils occaſioned by his abſence. He eſtabliſhed, on 
a ſolid foundation, the right of appeal to the royal 
judges ; one of the beſt expedients, for reducing the 
exorbitant power of the nobles. He abſolutely pro- 
hibited private wars, which the feudal anarchy had 
tolerated : he ſubſtituted juridical proofs, inſtead of 
thoſe by duel; and, no leſs enlightened than pious, 
he reſcued France from the exactions of the court of 
Rome . 


Ix his tranſactions with his neighbours, Lewis was 
alike exemplary. Equity and diſintereſtedneſs were 
the baſis of his policy. If he ſometimes carried theſe 
virtues too far, as a prince, they always did him ho- 
nour as a man: they even procured him reſpect as a 
ſovereign; and ſecured to his ſubjects the greateſt 
bleſſing that a people can enjoy, peace and proſperity. 
He ceded to James I. of Arragon his inconteſtable 
right to Rouſillon and Catalonia, which had been 
ſubje& to France from the time of Charlemagne, in 
exchange for certain claims of that monarch to ſome 
fiefs in Provence and Languedoc ; and he reſtored to 
the Engliſh crown Querci, Perigord, and the Li- 
mouſin, for no higher conſideration than that the 


9. Fontenay, ZHift. de I Egliſe Gallic. tom. xi. Boulay, Hit. Acad. 
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king 
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king of England ſhould renounce all right to Nox. 
mandy, Maine, and the other forfeited provinces, 
which were already in the poſſeſſion of France, But 


Lewis, as has been obſerved, was doubtful of the right 


by which he held thoſe provinces. And although an 


- ambitious prince, inſtead of making this compromiſe, 
- might have taken advantage of the troubles of Eng- 


land under Henry III. to ſeize Guienne, and all that 


remained to that monarchy in France, ſuch a prince 


might alſo, by theſe means, have drawn on himſelf 


the jealouſy of his neighbours, and in the end have 
fallen a ſacrifice to his rapacity : whereas Lewis, by 


his moderation, acquired the confidence of all Eu- 
rope, and was choſen arbiter between the king of 
England and his barons, at a time when it was his 
intereſt to have ruined bothz an honour never 
conferred upon any other rival monarch, and with 
which, perhaps, no other, could ever ſafely have been 
truſted, He determined in favour of the king with- 
out prejudice to the people: he annulled the Proviſions 
of Oxford, as derogatory to the rights of the crown, 


but enforced the obſervation of the Great Charter, 
And although this ſentence was rejected by Leiceſter 


and his party, it will remain to all ages an eternal 
monument of the equity of Lewis “. 


Tx moſt blameable circumſtance in this great mo- 
narch's conduct, and perhaps the only one that de- 
ſerves to be conſidered in that light, was his approba- 
tion of the treaty between his brother and the pope, 
relative to Sicily. That kingdom had formerly been 
offered, as you have ſeen; to the earl of Cornwall, and 
to prince Edmond, ſon of Henry III. After being 


given up by England, it was offered to the count of 


11. Rymer, vol. i. Chron, T. Wykes. Chron, Duni. M. Paris. 
W. Heming. 
Anjou: 
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Anjou: he accepted it; and Lewis permitted a eru- 
ſuade to be preached in France againſt Mainfroy, who 
had now actually uſurped the Sicilian throne, in pre- 
judice of his nephew Conradine. The count of An- 
jou marched into Italy at the head of a numerous 
army. Mainfroy was defeated and ſlain in the plains 
of Benevento, and Conradine appeared in vindica- 
tion of his native rights. He alſo was routed, and 
taken priſoner, together with his uncle, the duke of 
Auſtria; and both were executed at Naples, upon a 
ſcaffold, at the requeſt of the pope, and by the ſen- 
tence of a pretended court of juſtice ** : an indignity 
not hitherto offered to a crowned head. 


In conſequence of the revolution that followed this 
barbarity, by which Charles, count of Anjou, eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf on the Sicilian throne, the ancient 
rights of that iſland were annihilated, and it fell en- 
tirely under the juriſdiction of the pope, Meanwhile 
St, Lewis, who, either out of reſpe& to his Holineſs, 
or of complaiſance to his brother, thus beheld with 
indifference the liberties of mankind ſacrificed, and 
the blood of princes unjuſtly ſpilt, was preparing to 
lead a new army againſt the Infidels, He hoped to 
make a convert of the king of Tunis ; and, for that 
purpoſe, landed on the coaſt of Africa, ſword in 
hand, at the head of his troops, But the Muſſulman 
refuſed to embrace Chriſtianity : the French army 
was ſeized with an epidemical diſtemper ; of which 
Lewis beheld one of his ſons expire, and another at 
the point of death, when he was ſeized with it him- 
ſelf, and died in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, His 
fon and ſucceſſor, Philip, recovered ; kept the field 
againſt the Moors; and ſaved the remains of the 
French army, which procured him the name of the 


tz. Giannone, Hif. di Nap. 
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Hardy. But the reign of this prince muſt not as 


wo preſent engage our attention: we muſt return to the 


affairs of Spain, which had ſtill little connexion 


with the reſt of Europe, but was every day riſing 
into conſequence, | 


V 


SPAIN, from the Middle of the Eleventh to the End of 
the Thirteenth CENTURY. 


E left Spain, my dear Philip, towards the 

middle of the eleventh century, diſmembered 
by the Moors and Chriſtians, and both a prey to civil 
wars. About that time Ferdinand, fon of Sancho, ſur- 
named the Great, king of Navarre and Arragon, re- 
united to his dominions Old Caftile, together with 
the kingdom of Leon, which he took from his bro- 
ther-in-law, whom he ſlew in battle. Caſtile then 
became a kingdom, and Leon one of its provinces \, 


In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Roderigo, 
ſurnamed the Cid, who actually married Chimene, 
whoſe father he had murdered. They who know no- 
thing of this hiſtory, but from the celebrated tragedy 
written by Corneille, ſuppoſe that Ferdinand was in 
poſſeſſion of Andaluſia, 'The Cid began his famous 
exploits by aſſiſting Don Sancho, Ferdinand's eldeſt 
ſon, to ſtrip his brothers and ſiſters of the inheritance 
left them by their father ; but Sancho being murdered 
in one of theſe unjuſt expeditions, his brothers en— 
tered again into poſſeſſion of their eſtates. ' 


13. Joinville, ubi ſup. Mezeray, tom. iii, Henault, tom. i. 
1. Mariana, Hift. Gen. de Eſpana. 
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dependent lords, who came on horſe-back completely 
armed, and followed by ſeveral ſquires, to offer their 
ſervice to the princes and princeſſes egaged in war. 
The princes with whom theſe lords engaged girded 
them with a belt, and preſented them with a ſword, 
with which they gave him a ſlight blow on the ſhoul- 
der; and hence the origin of knights-errant, and of 


the number of ſingle combats; which fo long deſolated 
Spain, | 


Oxe of the moſt celebrated of theſe combats was 
fought after the murder of that king Sancho, whoſe 
death I have juſt mentioned, and who was aſſaſſinated 
while he was befieging his ſiſter Auraca in the city of 
Zamora, Three knights maintained the honour of the 
infanta againſt Don Diego de Lara, who had accuſed 
her. Don Diego overthrew and killed two of the in- 
fanta's kmghts, and the horſe of the third having the 
reins of his bridle cut, carried his maſter out of the 
liſts, and the combat was declared undecided. 


Or all the Spaniſh knights, the Cid diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf moſt eminently againſt the Moors. Several 
knights ranged themſelves under his banner; and theſe 
knights, with their ſquires and horſemen; compoſed 
an army covered with iron, and mounted on the moſt 
beautiſul ſteeds in the country. With this force he 
overcame ſeveral Mooriſh kings; and having for- 
tified the city of Alcaffar, he there erected à little ſo. 
vereignty. i 

Bur of the various enterprizes in which the Cid 
and his followers were engaged, the moſt gallant was 
the ſiege of Toledo, which his maſter Alphonſo VI. 

Vol. I. FF, 
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king of Old Caftile, undertook againſt the Moors, 


T The noiſe of this fiege, and the Cid's reputation, 


2 D. 1085. 


brought many knights and princes from France and 
Italy; particularly Raymond, count of Tholouſe, and 
two princes of che blood royal of France, of the branch 
of Burgundy. The Mooriſh king, named Hiaya, 
was the ſon of Almamon, one of the moſt generous 
princes mentioned in hiſtory, and who had afforded 
an aſylum, in this very city of Toledo, to Alphonſo, 
when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. They 
had lived together for a long time in ſtrict friend. 
ſhip; and Almemon was ſo far from detaining 
Alphonſo, when he became king by the death of 
Saacho, that he gave him part of his treaſures, and 
they ſhed tears, it is ſaid, at parting, But the ſpi- 
rit of thoſe times made every thing lawful againſt In. 
fidels, and even meritorious. Several Mooriſh princes 
went out of the city to reproach Alphonſo with his 
ingratitude, and many remarkable combats were 
fought under the walls, 


Turs ſiege laſted a whole year; at the end of which 
Toledo capitulated ; on condition that the Moors 
ſhould enjoy their religion and laws, and ſuffer no 


injury in their perſons or property *. All New Caſ- 


tile, in a ſhort time, yielded to the Cid, who took 
poſſeſſion of it in the name of Alphonſo; and Ma- 
drid, a ſmall place, which was one day to become the 
capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the Chriſ- 
tians. 


IMMEDIATELY after the * of Toledo, Al- 
phonſo called an aſſembly of biſhops, who without the 
concurrence of the people, formerly thought neceſ- 


2. Red. Talet. dr Reb. Hiſp. Mariana, ubi fup. Ferreras, Hiſt. di. 
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ſary, promoted a prieſt named Bernard to the biſhop- 2 — 
rick of that city ; and pope Urban II. at the king's 7 
requeſt, made him primate of Spain. The king and 4 P. 1035. 
the pope were alſo anxious to eſtabliſh the Roman li- 

turgy and ritual in place, of the Gothic, or Muſara- 

bic, hitherto in uſe. The Spaniards contended zea- - 
loufly for the ritual of their anceſtors : the pope urg 

ed them to receive that to which he had given his in- 

fallible ſanction: a violent ſquabble aroſe; and, to the 

diſgrace of human reaſon, a religious opinion was re- 

ferred to the deciſion of the ſword. Two knights ac- 

cordingly entered the liſts in complete armour, The 
Mufarabic champion was victorious; but the king 

and the archbiſhop had influence enough to get a new 

trial appointed, though contrary to all the laws of 

combat, The next appeal was to God by fire. A 

fire being prepared for that purpoſe, a copy of each 

liturgy was caſt into the flames, The fire, moſt 

likely, reſpected neither; but authority prevailed. 

The Romaa liturgy was ordered to be received; yet 

ſome churches were permitted to retain the Muſara- 


bic 3* 


ALenonso, either from policy or inclination, aug- 
mented the dominions which he had acquired through 
the valour of the Cid, by marrying Zaid, daughter of 
Abenhabet, the Mahometan king of Seville, with whom 
he received ſeveral towns in dowry : and he is re- 
proached with having, in conjunction with his fa- 
ther-in-law, invited the Miramolin of Africa into 
Spain, But be that as it may, the Miramolin came; 
and, inſtead of aſſiſting, as was expected, the king 
of Seville, in reducing the petty Mooriſh princes, 
he turned his arms agaiaſt Abenhabet; took the city 


3˙ Id. ibid. 
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of Seville, and became a dangerous neighbour to 
mas. -omprartle 


In the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army 
of knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valentia. Few 
kings in Spain were, at that time, ſo powerful as he; 
yet he never aſſumed the regal title, but continued 
faithful to his maſter Alphonſo. He governed Va- 
lentia, however, with all the authority of a ſove- 
reign, receiving ambaſſadors, and being treated with 
the higheſt reſpect by all nations. After his death, 
which happened in 1096, the kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon continued their wars againſt the Infidels ; 


and Spain was more drenched in blood than ever, and 
more deſolated. 


ALPpHONs0, ſurnamed the Battle-giver, king of 
Navarre and Arragon, took Saragoſſa from the 
Moors; and that city, which afterwards became the 
capital of the kingdom of Arragon, never again re- 
turned under the dominion of the Infidels. He was 
continually at war cither with the Chriſtians or Ma- 
hometans; and the latter gained a complete victory 
over him, which mortified ith ſo much, that he died 
of chagrin, leaving his kingdom by will to the Knights 
Templars. This was bequeathing a civil war as ; his 
laſt legacy. The teſtament was eſteemed valid ; but 
fortunately theſe knights were not in a condition to 
enforce it; and the ſtates of Arragon choſe for their 
king Garcias Remiero, brother to the deceaſed mo- 
narch. He had led a monaſtic life for upwards of 
forty years, and proved incapable of governing. 
The people of Navarre therefore choſe another king, 
deſcended from their ancient monarchs; and, by this 


4. Rod. Tolet. de Reb, Hip. 
K diviſion, 
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diviſion, both theſe ſtates became a prey to the Moors. 
They were ſaved by the timely aſſiſtance of Alphonſo 
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tories over the Infidels, and in return for his protec- 
tion received the city of Saragoſſa from the Arrago- 
neſe, and the homage of the king of Navarre. This 
ſucceſs ſo much elated Alphonſo, that he aſſumed the 
title of Emperor of Spain 5. 


ALeHonso HENRIQUEz, count of Portugal, re- 
ceived about this time the title of king from his ſol- 
diers, after a victory obtained over the Moors; and 
he took Liſbon from them by the aſſiſtance of the 
cruſaders, as has been already mentioned. On 
this occaſion pope Alexander III. ſteady to the po- 
licy of his predeceſſors, took advantage of the pa- 
pal maxim, That all countries conquered from the 
Infidels belong to the Holy See, to aſſert his ſu- 
periority over Portugal; and Alphonſo politically 
allowed him an annual tribute of two marks of 
gold, on receiving a bull from Rome confirming 
his regal dignity, and his infallible right to that ter- 
ritory e. 


A vERY few efforts would now have been ſuff- 
cient to have driven the Moors entirely out of Spain; 
but for that purpoſe it was neceſſary, that the Spa- 
niſh Chriſtians ſhould be united among themſelves, 
whereas they were unhappily engaged in perpetual 
wars one with another. They united however at 
length, from a ſenſe of common danger, and alſo im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the other Chriſtian princes 
of Europe. 


5. Id. ibid. 6, Neufville, Hift. Gen. de Port. 
115 Manromet 
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Manomer Ben Joſeph, Miramolin of Africa, 
having croſſed the ſea with an army of near one hun- 
dred thouſand men, and being joined by the Moors in 
Andaluſia, aſſured himſelf of making an entire con- 
queſt of Spain. The rumour of this great armament 
rouſed the attention of the whole European eontinent 
Many adventurers came from all quarters. To theſe 
the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, united 
their forces : the kingdom of Portugal alſo furniſhed 
a body of troops; and the Chriſtian and Mahometan 
armies met in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or 
Sierra Morena, on the borders of Andaluſia, and in 
the province of Toledo, Alphonſo the Noble, king 
of Caftile, commanded the centre of the Chriſtian 
army : the archbiſhop of Toledo carried the croſs 
before him. The Miramolin occupied the ſame place 
in the Mooriſh army: he was dreſſed in a rich robe, 
with the Koran in one hand, and a ſabre in the other, 
The battle was long and obſtinately diſputed, but at 
length the Chriſtians prevailed”: and the ſixteenth 
of July, the day on which the victory was gained, js 
ſtill celebrated in Toledo. 


Tur conſequences of this victory, however, were 
not ſo great as might have been expected. The Moors 
of Andaluſia were ſtrengthened by the remains of the 
African army, while that of the Chriſtians was im- 
mediately diſperſed, Almoſt all the knights, who had 
been preſent at the battle, returned to their reſpective 
homes as ſoon as it was over. But although the Chriſ- 
tians ſeemed thus to neglect their true intereſt, by al- 
lowing the Mahometans time to recruit themſelves, 
the Moors employed that time more to their own hurt 
than the Chriſtians could, if united againſt them, All 


the Mooriſh ſtates, both in Spain and Africa, were 


7. Rod. Tolet. de Reb. Hiſp. 
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i ivil diſſenſions, and a variety of LETTER 
rent in pieces by civil diſſenſions, ty 8 


new ſovereignties ſprung up, which entirely broke , 
the power of the Infidels. 


Tux period ſeemed therefore arrived, to uſe the 
language of that haughty and ſuperſtitious nation, 
marked out by Heaven for the glory of Spain, and 
the expulſion of the Moors. Ferdinand III. ſtyled by 
his countrymen St. Ferdinand, took from the Infidels 
the famous city of Cordova, the reſidence of the firſt A. P. 2336. 
Mooriſh kiags ; and James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed 
them of the iſland of Majorca, and drove them out A. D. 1238. 
of the fine kingdom of Valentia, St. Ferdinand alſo 
ſubdued the province of Murcia, and made himſelf 
maſter of Seville, the moſt opulent city belonging to A. D. 1248. 
the Moors *®, Death at length put an end to his con- A. D. 252, 
queſts: and if divine honours are due to thoſe who 
have been the deliverers of their country, Spain juſtly 
reverences the name of Ferdinand III. 


ALpHonso, furnamed the Aftronomer, or the 
Wiſe, the ſon of St. Ferdinand, likewiſe exalted the 
glory of Spain; but in a manner very different from 
that of his father. This prince, who rivalled the Ara- 
bians in the ſciences, digeſted the celebrated Spaniſh 
code, called Las Portidas; and under his inſpection 
thoſe aſtronomical tables were drawn up, which Rill 
bear his name, and do honour to his memory. In his 
old age he ſaw his ſon Sancho rebel againſt him, and 
was reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of leaguing 
with the Moors againſt his own blood, and his re- A. P. 2283. 
bellious Chriſtian ſubjeAs, This was not the firſt al- 
liance which Chriſtians had entered into with Maho- 
metans, againſt Chriſtians z but it was certainly the 
moſt excuſable. 


8. 1d. ibid. 
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ArPhoxso invited to his aſſiſtance the Miramolin 
of Africa, who immediately croſſed the ſea; and the 
two monarchs met at Zara, on the confines of Grana- 
da. The behaviour and ſpeech of the Miramolin, on 
this occaſion, deſerves to be tranſmitted to the lateſt 
poſterity. He gave the place of honour to Alphonſo 
at meeting: I treat you thus,“ ſaid he, „ becauſe 
<« you are unfortunate; and enter into alliance with 


« you merely to revenge the common cauſe of all 
“ kings and all fathers 9,” 


TRE rebels were overcome; but the good old king 
died before he had time to enjoy the fruits of his vie- 
tory : and the Miramolin being obliged to return to 
Africa, the unnatural Sancho ſucceeded to the crown 
in prejudice to the offspring of a former marriage. 
He even reigned happily ; and his ſon Ferdinand IV, 
took Gibraltar from the Moors e. 


Tunis Ferdinand is called by the Spaniſh hiſtorians 
the Summoned : and the reaſon they aſſign for it is 
ſomewhat remarkable, Having ordered two noblemen, 
in a fit of anger, to be thrown from the top of a rock, 
thoſe noblemen, before they were puſhed off, ſum- 
moned him to appear in the preſence of God within a 
month, at the end of which he died“. It is to be 
wiſhed, as Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, that this 
ſtory were true; or at leaſt believed to be fo, by all 
princes who think they have a right to follow their 
own imperious wills at the expence of the lives of 
their fellow-creatures, 


Tusk are the circumftances moſt worthy of no- 
tice in the hiſtory of Spain during the period here 


9. Ferreras et Mariana, ubi ſupra. 10. Ibid. 
11. Ferreras, Hiſt. E pana. 
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examined, We muſt now take a view of the progres 
of Society. 
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Progreſs of SoclETY in EUROPE during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries. 


7 O U have already, my dear Philip, ſeen letters 
begin to revive, and manners to ſoften, about 
the middle of the eleventh century. But the pro- 
greſs of refinement was ſlow during the two ſuc- 
ceeding centuries, and often altogether obſtructed 
by monaſtic auſterities, theological diſputes, eccle- 
flaſtical broils, and the diſorders of the feudal anar- 
chy. Society, however, made many beneficial ad- 


vances, before the cloſe of this period, Theſe I ſhall 


endeavour diſtinctly to trace. 1 


THe influence of the ſpirit of Chivalry on man- 
ners, as we have ſeen, was great and ſingular: it en- 
larged the generoſities of the human heart, and ſooth- 
ed its ferocity. But being unhappily blended with 
ſuperſtition, it became itſelf the means of violence; 
armed one half of the ſpecies againſt the other, and 
precipitated Europe upon Aſia. I allude to the Cru- 
ſades. Yet theſe romantic expeditions, though bar- 
barous and deſtructive in themſelves, were followed 
by many important conſequences, equally conducive 
to the welfare of the community and of the indivi- 
dual. All adventurers who aſſumed the croſs being 
taken under the immediate protection of the church, 
and its heavieſt anathemas denounced againſt ſuch as 
{hould moleſt their perſons or their property, private 

hoſ- 
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PART l. hoſtilities were for a time ſuſpended or extinguiſhed : 

wo the ' feudal ſovereigns became more powerful, and 
their vaſſals leſs turbulent; a more ſteady adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice was introduced, and ſome advances 
were made towards regular government, 


THE commercial effects of the cruſades were no 
leſs conſiderable than their political influence. Many 
ſhips were neceſſary to tranſport the prodigious ar- 
mies which Europe poured forth, and alſo to ſupply 
them with proviſions. Theſe ſhips were principally 
furniſhed by the Venetians, the Piſans, and the Ge- 
noeſe; who acquired, by that ſervice, immenſe ſums 
of money, and opened to themſelves, at the ſame 
time, a new ſource of wealth, by importing into Eu- 
rope the commodities of Aſia. A taſte for theſe com- 
modities became general. The Italian cities grew 
rich, powerful, and obtained extenſive privileges, 
Some of them erected themſelves into ſovereigaties, 
others into corporations or independent communi- 
ties *; and the eſtabliſhment of thoſe communities 
may be conſidered as the firſt great ſtep towards ci- 
vilization in Modern Europe, 


Tuis ſubje& requires your particular attention, 
The feudal government, as I have frequently had oc- 
caſion to obſerye, had degenerated into a ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion, The nobles had reduced the great body of 
the people to a ſtate of actual ſervitude, and the con- 
dition of thoſe denominated free was little, if at all, 
more defirable, Not only the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, but even whole cities and villages held of ſome 
great lord, on whom they depended for protection; 
and the citizens were no leſs ſubjeQ to his arbitrary 
juriſdiction, than thoſe employed in cultivating the 


1. Murat. Antig. Tal, vol. ii. 
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eſtates of their maſters. Services of various kinds, LETTER 
equally diſgraceful and oppreſſive, were exacted from — wn" 


them, without mercy or moderation : and they were 
deprived of the moſt natural and unalienable rights of 
humanity. They could not diſpoſe of their effects by 
will; appoint guardians to their children, or even 
marry without the conſent of their ſuperior lord *. 


Me in ſuch a condition had few motives to induſ- 
try. Accordingly we find all the cities of Europe, be- 
foretheir enfranchiſement, equally poor and wretch- 
ed. But no ſooner were they formed into bodies po- 
litic, governed by magiſtrates choſen from among 
their own members, than the ſpirit of induſtry re- 
vived, and commerce began to flouriſh. Population 
increaſed with independency ; the conveniences of 
life, with the means of procuring them : property 
gave birth to ſtatutes and regulations; a ſenſe of com- 
mon intereſt enforced them; and the more frequent 
occaſions of intercourſe among men, and between 
kingdoms, gradually led to a greater refinement in 
manners, and tended to wear off thoſe national and 
local prejudices which create diſſenſion and animo- 
ſity between the inhabitants of different ſtates and 
provinces. 


Tux manner in which theſe immunities were ob- 
tained, was different in the different kingdoms of 
Europe. Some of the [talian cities, as we have ſeen, 
acquired their freedom by arms, others by money ; and 
in France and Germany, many of the great barons 
were glad to ſell charters of liberty to the towns 
within their juriſdiction, in order to repair the ex- 
pence incurred by the cruſades. The ſovereigns alſo 


2. Ordon. des Rois de France, tom. i. iii, Dach. Spiceleg. tom. xi. 
Murat. eintigaits Ital. vol. iy. | 
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PART I. granted, or fold, like privileges to the towns within 
wry the royal domain, in order to create ſome power that 
might counterbalance their potent vaſſals, who often 
gave law to the crown 3. The practice quickly ſpread 
over Europe; and before the end of the thirteenth 

century, its beneficial effects were generally felt. 


THrtss effects were no leſs extenſive upon govern» 
ment than upon manners. Self-preſervation had obliged 
every man, during ſeveral centuries, to court the pa- 
tronage of ſome powerful baron, whoſe caſtle was the 
common aſylum in times of danger; but towns ſur- 
rounded with walls, and filled with citizens trained to 
arms, bound by intereſt as well as the moſt ſolemn 
engagements to protect each other, afforded a more 
commodions and ſecure retreat. The nobles became 
of leſs importance, when they ceaſed to be the ſole 
guardians of the people ; and the crown acquired an 
Increaſe of power and conſequence, when it no longer 
depended entirely upon its great vaſſals for the ſupply 
of its armies, The cities contributed liberally to- 
wards the ſupport of the royal authority, as they re- 
garded the ſovereigns as the authors of their liberty, 
and their proteQors againſt the domineering ſpirit of 
the nobles. Hence another conſequence of corpora- 
tion-charters, 


Tux inhabitants of cities havigg obtained perſonal 
freedom and municipal juriſdiftion, ſoon afpired at 
civil liberty and political power. And the ſovereigus, 
in moſt kingdoms, found it neceſſary to admit them 
to a ſhare in the legiſlature, on account of their uti- 
lity in raiſing the ſupplies for government; it being 
a fundamental principle in the feudal policy, that no 
free man could be taxed but. with his own conſent. 


3- Du Cange, voc. Communiz. 


The 
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The citizens were now free; and the wealth, the 
power, and the conſequence which they acquired 
on recovering their liberty, added weight to their 
claim to political eminence, and ſeemed to mark 
them out as an effential branch in the conſtitution. 
They had it much in their power to ſupply the exigen- 
cies of the crown, and alſo to repreſs the encroach- 
ments of the nobles, In England, Germany, and 
even in France, where the voice of liberty is heard 
no more, the repreſentatives of communities accord - 
ingly obtained, by different means, a place in the 


national council, as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century +, 


Taus, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was 
eſtabliſhed between the king and nobles, to which each 
had recourſe alternately, and which ſometimes oppoſed 
the one and ſometimes the other, It tempered the 
rigour of ariſtocratical.opprefhion with a mixture of 
popular liberty, at the ſame time that it reſtrained 
the uſurpations of the crown : it ſecured to the great 
body of the people, who had formerly no repreſenta- 
tives, active and powerful guardians of their rights 
and liberties ; and it entirely changed the ſpirit of the 
laws, by introducing into the ſtatutes, and the juriſ- 
prudence of the European nations, ideas of equality, 
order, and public good. 


To this new power that part of the people ſtill in 
ſervitude, the villains, who reſided in the country, 
and were employed in agriculture, looked up for free- 
dom. They obtained it, though contrary to the ſpi- 
rit of the feudal polity. The odious names of maſter 


4. M. VP Abbe Mably, OZſervat. fur Þ Hift. de Frame, tom. ii. He- 
nault, tom. i, Pieflel, Abreg? de Hiſt. et Droit a Allemagne. Brady, 
Treatiſe of Boroughs, Madox, Firma Burgi. 
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PART I. and ſlave were aboliſhed. The huſbandman became 
— farmer of the ſame fields which he had formerly been 
compelled to cultivate for the benefit of another. He 
reaped a ſhare of the fruits of his own induſtry, New 
proſpe&s opened, new incitements were offered to in- 
genuity and enterprize. The activity of genius was 
awakened; and a numerous claſs of men, who for- 
merly had no political exiſtence, were reſtored to 
ſociety, and augmented the force and riches of the 


ate. 


Tux ſecond great advance which ſociety made dur. 
ing the period under review, was an approach towards 
a more regular adminiſtration of juſtice. The bar- 
barous nations who over. ran the Roman empire, and 
ſettled in its provinces, rejected the Roman juriſpru- 
dence, as I have had occaſion to obſerve, with the 

ſame contempt that they ſpurned the Roman arts, 
Both reſpected objects of which they had no concep- 
tion, and were adapted to a ſtate of ſociety with which 
they were then unacquainted. But as civilization 
advanced, they became ſenſible of the imperfection 
of their own inſtitutions, and even of their abſurdity. 
The trial by ordeal and by duel was aboliſhed in moſt 
countries before the end of the thirteenth century, 
and various attempts were made to reſtrain the prac- 
tice of private war; one of the greateſt abuſes in the 
feudal polity, and which ſtruck at the foundation of 
all government. 


As the authority of the civil magiſtrate was found 
ineffectual to remedy this evil, the church interpoſed ; 
and various regulations were publiſhed, in arder to ſet 
bounds to private hoſtilities. But theſe all proving in- 
ſufficient, ſupernatural means were employed: a letter 


was ſent from heaven to a biſhop of Aquitaine, en- 
joining 
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ciled to each other, This revelation was publiſhed \ ; 


during a ſeaſon of public calamity, when men were 
willing to perform any thing, in order to avert the 
wrath of an offended God, A general reconciliation 
took place : and a reſolution was formed, That no 
man ſhould, in times to come, attack or moleſt his 
adverſaries during the ſeaſons ſet apart for celebrating 
the great feſtivals gf the church, or from the evening 
of Thurſday in each week, to the morning of Mon- 
day in the week enſuing ; the intervening days being 
conſidered as particularly holy, Chriſt's paſſion hay- 
ing happened on one of thoſe days, and his reſurrec- 
tion on another. This ceſſation from hoſtilities was 
called“ The Truce of God;” and three complete 
days, in every week, allowed ſuch a conſiderable ſpace 
for the paſſions of the antagoniſts to cool, and for the 
people to enjoy a reſpite from the calamities of war, 
as well as to take meaſures for their own ſecurity, 
that if the Truce of God had been exactly obſerved, 
it muſt have gone far towards putting an end to pri- 
vate wars. That however was not the caſe ; the no- 
bles proſecuted their quarrels as formerly, till to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, when a car- 
penter of Guienne gave out, that Jeſus Chriſt, toge- 
ther with the Bleſſed Virgin, had appeared to him, and 
baving commanded him to exhort mankind to peace, 
had given him, as a proof of his miſſion, an image 
of the' Virgin holding her ſon in her arms, with this 
inſcription : “ Lamb of God, who takeſt away the 
* fins of the world, give us peace!“ This low fana- 
tic was received as an inſpired meſſenger of Heaven. 
Many prelates and barons afſembled at Puy, and took 
an oath, not only to make peace with all their own 
enemies, but to attack ſuch as refuſed to lay down 
their arms, and to be reconciled to their enemies. 
They formed an aſſociation for that purpoſe, and aſ- 
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ey © of God.” Like aſſociations were formed in other 


countries; and theſe, together with civil prohibitions, 


enforced by royal 1 contributed to remove this 
pernicious evil 5, 


WHEN weisty was thus emerging from barbariſm, 
and men were become ſenſible of the neceflity of or- 
der, a copy of Juſtinian's PandeRs was diſcovered at 
Amalphi, in Italy; and although the age had ſtill 
too little taſte to reliſh the beauty of the Roman 
clafhcs, it immediately perceived the merit of a ſyſ- 
tem of laws, in which all the points moſt intereſting 
to mankind, were ſettled with preciſion, diſcernment, 
and equity. All men of letters were ſtruck with ad- 
miration at the wiſdom of the ancicnts : the Juſtinian 
code was ſtudied with eagerneſs; and profeſſors of 


civil law were appointed, who taught this new fcience 
in moſt countries of Europe. 


Tux effects of ſtudying and imitating ſo perfect a 
model, were, as might be expected, great. Fixed and 
general laws were eſtabliſhed ; the principles and the 
forms by which judges ſhould regulate their decifions 
were aſcertained ; the feudal law was reduced into a 
regular ſyſtem ; the canon law was methodiſed ; the 
looſe uncertain cuſtoms of different provinces or king- 
doms were collected and arranged with order and ac- 
curacy. And theſe improvements in the ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence had an extenſive influence upon ſociety. 
1 oye riſe to a diſtinction of profeffions. 

Anon rude nations no profeſſion is honourable 
but that of arms; and, as the functions of peace are 


- 5, Du Cange, Glo. voc. Treuga. Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, 
tom. i. Robertſon's Introd. . Charles V. ſect. i. Hume, Hiſt. 
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been the ſtate of Europe during ſeveral centuries. But 
when law became a ſcience, the knowledge of which 
required a regular courſe of ſtudies, together with 
long attention to the practice of courts, a new order 
of men naturally acquired conſideration and influence 
in ſociety. Another profeſſion beſide that of arms was 
introduced, and reputed honourable among the laity : 
the talents requiſite for diſcharging it were cultivated ; 
the atts and virtues of peace were placed in their pro- 
per rank; and the people of Europe became accuſ- 
tomed to ſee men riſe to eminence by civil as well 
as ny ettiployments *, 


Ta? ſtudy of the Roman law had alſo a conſider- 
ble influence upon letters. The knowledge of a va- 
riety of ſciences becaine neceſſary, in order to ex- 
pound with judgment the civil code; and the ſame 
paſſion which made men proſecute the juridical ſcience 
with ſo much ardour, made them anxious to excel in 


every branch of literature. Colleges and univerſities 


were founded, a regular courſe of ſtudies was planned, 
and a regular ſet of profeſſors eſtabliſhed. Privileges 
of great value were conferred upon maſters and ſcho- 
lars ; academical titles and honours were invented, as 

tewards for the different degrees of literary eminence ; 
and an incredible number of ſtudents, allured by theſe 
advantages, reſorted to the new ſeats of learning. 


Bor a falſe taſte unhappily infected all thoſe ſemi-< 
naries, which is thus ingeniouſly accounted for by a 
learned and inquiſitive writer :—Moſt of the perſons 
who attempted to revive literature in the twelfth and 


6. Monteſquieu, ! Eſprit des Lein. liv. xxviii. Hume, Biß. England; 


chap. xxiii, Robertſon, Intred, Hit. Charles V. ſect. is 7. Id. Ibid. 
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thirteenth centuries had received inſtruction, and de- 
rived their principles of ſcience, from the Greeks in 
the Eaſtern empire, or the Arabs in Spain and Africa, 
Both thoſe people, acute and inquiſitive to exceſs, cor- 
rupted the ſciences which they cultivated. The Greeks 
rendered theology a ſyſtem of ſpeculative refinement, 
or endleſs controverſy ; and the Arabs communicated 
to philoſophy a ſpirit of metaphyſical and frivolous 
ſubtlety, Miſled by theſe guides, the perſons who 
firſt applied to ſcience were involved in a- maze of 
intricate inquiries. Inſtead of allowing their fancy 
to take its natural range, and produce ſuch works of 
elegant invention as might have improved the taſte, 
and refined the ſentiments of the age; inſtead of cul- 
tivating thoſe arts which embelliſh human life, and 
render it delightful, they ſpent the whole force of 
their genius in ſpeculations as unavailing as they were 


difficult “. 


Bur fruitleſs and ill- directed as theſe ſpeculations 
were, their novelty rouſed, and theis boldneſs en- 
gaged the human mind; and although ſcience was 
further circumſcribed in its influence, and prevented 
during ſeveral ages from diffuſing itſelf through ſo- 
ciety, by being delivered in the Latin tongue, its 
progreſs deſerves to be mentioned, as one of the great 
cauſes which contributed to introduce a change of 
manners into Modern Europe, That ardent, though 
miſtaken ſpirit of inquiry which prevailed, put inge- 


nuity and invention in motion, and gave them vigour: 


it led men to a new employment of their faculties, 
which they found to be agreeable as well as intereſt- 
ing; it accuſtomed them to exerciſes and occupations, 
that tended to ſoften their manners, and to give them 


1. Robertſon, ubi ſup, 
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ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues, which are pecu- 
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liar to nations among whom ſcience has been ſucceſs» Cay 


fully cultivated; 


SOME ages indeed elapſed before taſte, order, and 
politeneſs were reſtored to ſociety : but anarchy and 
barbariſm gradually diſappeared with ignorance; the 
evils of life, with its crimes; and public and pri- 
vate happineſs grew daily better underſtood ; until 
Europe (wiſely governed !) came to enjoy all thoſe 
advantages, pleaſures, amuſements, and tender ſym- 
pathies, which are neceſſary to alleviate the pains 
inſeparable from exiſtence, and ſoothe ſorrows allied 
to humanity. 


LU EF TS KR EEATHE 


ENGLAND during the Reign of ED wARD I. with an In- 
troduction io the Hiſtory of SCOTLAND ; ſome Account of 
the Conqueſt of that Country by the ENGL18H, and the 
final Reduction of WALES. 


T HE reign of Edward I. my dear Philip, as al- 
ready obſerved, forms a new era in the hiſtory 
of Britain, I muft now make you ſenſible what en- 
titles it to that diſtinction. 


As ſoon as Edward returned to England (where 
his authority was firmly eſtabliſhed, by his high cha- 
raQter both at home and abroad), he applied himſelf 
aſſiduouſly to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which 
the civil commotions, and the looſe adminiſtration of 


his father, had introduced into every part of govern- 


ment. His policy, though ſevere, was equally li- 
beral and prudent, By an exact diſtribution of juſ- 
GG 8 2 uce, 
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PART 1. tice, and a rigid execution of the laws, he gave at 
once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and 


diminiſhed the arbitrary power of the nobles. He 
made it a rule in his own conduct to obſerve, except 
upon extraordinary occaftons, the privileges ſecured 
to the barons by the Great Charter, and he inſiſted 
on their obſervance of the ſame charter towards theit 
vaſſals ; he made the crown be regarded as the grand 


fountain of juſtice, and the general aſylum againft 


A. D. 1276. 


violence and oppreflion. By theſe wiſe meaſures, the 
ſtate of the kingdom was ſoon wholiy changed; order 
and tranquillity were reftored to ſociety, and vigour 
to government l. 


Now it was, that the enterpriſing ſpirit of Edward 
began more remarkably to ſhew itſelf. He undertook 
anexpedition againſt Lewellyn prince of Wales, who 
had formerly joined the rebellious barons, and whoſe 
two brothers, David and Roderic, had fled to Edward 
for protection; craving his aſſiſtance to recover their 


poſſeſſions, and ſeconding his attempts to enflave their 


native country. 


Tre Welch prince had no reſource againſt the ſu- 
perior force of Edward but the inacceſſible fituation of 
his mountains, which had hitherto protected his fore- 
fathers againſt all the attempts of the Saxon and Nor» 
man conquerors. He accordingly retired with the 
braveſt of his ſubjects among the hills of Snowdon. 
But Edward, no leſs vigorous than cautious,'pierced 
into the heart of the country, and approached the 
Welch army in its laſt retreat. Having carefully ſe- 
cured every paſs behind him, he avoided putting to 
trial the valour of a nation proud of its ancient inde- 
pendency. He truſted to the more ſlow but ſure effects 


1. M. Weſt, T. Walſingham. of 
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of famine for ſucceſs; and Lewellyn was at length 
obliged to ſubmit, and receive the terms impoſed up- 
on him by the Engiiſh monarch *®, 


Tuesx terms, though ſufficiently ſevere, were but 
ill obſerved by the victors. The Engliſh oppreſſed 
and inſulted the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were 
yielded to them. The indignation of the Welch was 
rouſed : they flew to arms; and Edward again enter- 
ed Wales with an army, not diſpleaſed with the oc- 
caſion of making his conqueſt final. This army he 
committed to the command of Roger Mortimer, while 
he himſelf waited the event in the caſtle of Rudhlan ; 
and Lewellyn, having ventured to leave his faſtneſſes, 
was defeated by Mortimer, and ſlain, together with 
two thouſand of his followers, All the Welch nobi- 
lity ſubmitted to Edward, and the laws of * 
were eſtabliſhed in that principality 3. 


Ix order to preſerve his conqueſt, Edward had re- 
courſe to a barbarous policy, He ordered David, 
brother to Lewellyn, and his ſueceſſor in the princi- 
pality of Wales, to be hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed, as a traitor, for taking arms in defence of his na- 
tive country, which he had once unhappily deſerted, 
and for maintaining by force his own hereditary autho- 
rity. He alſo ordered all the Welch bards to be col- 
le&ed together and put to death; from a belief, and 
no abſurd one, that he ſhould more eafily ſubdue the 
independent ſpirit of the people, when their minds 
ceaſed to be rouſed by the ideas of military valour 
and ancient glory, preſerved in the traditional poems 
of theſe minſtrels, and recited or ſung by them on all 
public occaſions and days of feſtivity 4, 


2. T. Wykes. 3. T. Walſingham. T. Wykes, Annal. 
Weverl, Powell, Hift. Wales. 4. Sir J. Wynne. 
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EpwaRrD's conduct, in regard to Scotland, at 
which his ambition now pointed, is little more ex- 
cuſable. But ſeveral things muſt be premiſed, my 
dear Philip, before I proceed to his tranſactions with 
that country. | 


O the final departure of the Romans from this 
Iſland, you have ſeen the Scots and PiQts, its northern 
inhabitants, ravaging South Britain, They were re. 
pelled, but not ſubdued by the Saxons ; and the firſt 
Norman princes were too much occupied with the af+ 
fairs of the continent to puſh their conqueſts beyond 
the Tweed. Meanwhile fierce and bloody wars were, 
during ſeveral ages, carried on between the Scots and 
PiAs ; and Kenneth II. the ſixty-ninth Scottiſh king, 
according to tradition, had obtained, in 838, a com- 
plete victory over the Pitts, and united into one mo- 
narchy the whole country at preſent known by the 
name of North Britain, The Scots thenceforth became 
more formidable; and having leſs buſineſs on their handy 
at home, were always ready to join the Engliſh mal- 
contents, and made frequent incurſions into the bor- 
dering counties. In one of theſe incurſions, as I have 
had occaſion to notice, William king of Scotland was 
taken priſoner ; and Henry II. as the price of his li- 
berty, not only extorted from him an exorbitant ran- 
ſom, and a promiſe to ſarrender the places of greateſt 
ſtrength in his dominions, but compelled him to do 
homage for his whole kingdom. Richard J. a more 
generous but leſs politic prince than his father, ſo- 
lemnly renounced his claim of homage, and abſolv- 
ed William from the other hard conditions which 
Henry had impoſed. The crown of Scotland was 
therefore again rendered independent, and the nor- 
thern potentate only did homage for the fiefs which 
he enjoyed in England, (a circumſtance which has oc- 

caſioned 
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caſioned many miſtakes, and much diſpute among 
hiſtorians) in the fame manner as the king of Eng- 
land himſelf ſwore fealty to the French monarch, for 
the fiefs which he inherited in France, But on the 
death of Alexander III. near a century after the cap- 
tivity of William, Edward I. availing himſelf of the 
ſituation of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of 
ſovereignty which had been renounced by Richard 5, 
Tuis is the real ſtate of the controverſy concerning 
the independency of Scotland, which took its riſe 


about-this time, and in the following manner, As 


Alexander left no male iſſue, nor any deſcendant ex- 
cept Margaret of Norway, his grand-daughter, who 
did not long ſurvive him, the right of ſucceſſion be- 
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longed to the deſcendants of David, earl of Hunting- 


don, third ſon of king David I. Of that line, two illuſ- 
trious competitors for the crown appeared: Robert 
Bruce, ſon of Iſabel, earl David's ſecond daughter; 
and John Baliol, grandſon of Margaret, the eldeſt 
daughter, According to the rules of ſucceſſion now 
eſtabliſhed, Baliol's right was preferable : he would 
ſucceed as the repreſentative of his mother and grand- 
mother; and Bruce's plea of being one degree nearer 
the common ſtock, would be diſregarded, But in 
that age the queſtion appeared no leſs intricate than 
important; the ſentiments of men were divided: each 
claim was ſupported by a powerful faction; and arms 
alone, it was feared, muſt terminate a diſpute too 
weighty for the laws to decide, 


Ix this critical ſituation the parliament of Scotland, 
in order to avoid the miſeries of civil war, embraced 
the dangerous reſolution of appealing to Edward | 


5. Buchanan, Hift. Scot, lib, viii. Rabertſon, bogk i i 
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He was accordingly choſen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquieſce in his decres. Now it was that 
this ambitious and enterpriſing prince, already maſ- 
ter of Wales, reſolved more determinedly to make 
himſelf lord of the whole iſland of Britain, by re- 
vividg his obſcure claim of feudal ſuperiority over 
Scotland. Under pretence of examining the queſtion 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, he ſummoned all the Scot- 
tiſh barons to attend him in the caſtle of Norham, a 
place fituated on the ſouthern bank of the Tweed ; 
and having gained ſome, and intimidated others, he 
prevailed on all who were preſent, not excepting 
Bruce and Baliol, the two competitors for the ſuc- 
ceſſion, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Engliſh 
crown, and ſwear fealty to him as their ſoyercign or 
liege lord *. | 


 Tanrs ſtep led to another till more important. As 
it was in vain to pronounce a ſentence which he had 
not power to execute, Edward demanded poſfeſhon of 
the diſputed kingdom, that he might be able to de- 
liver it to him whoſe right ſhould be found prefer- 
able: and that exorbitant demand was complied with 
both by the barons and the claimants, He ſoon after 
gave judgment in favour of Baliol, as being the leaſt 
formidable of the competitors, we are told, by a te- 
ſpectable hiſtorian 7; but in juſtice to Edward, I am 
bound to ſay, that his award, which was no leſs equit- 
able than ſolemn, ſeemed to proceed merely from 
the ſtate of the queſtion. He not only referted it to 
the conſideration of an hundred and forty commiſ- 
ſioners, partly Engliſh and partly Scotch, but pro- 
poſed it to all the celebrated lawyers in Europe, who 
returned an uniform anſwer conformable to the king's 


6. Rymer, vol. ii. W. Heming, vol. i, 7. Robertſon, 
Hiſt. Scatlang, book j. 
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decree. Baliol renewed the oath ot fealty to England, LETTER 
and was put in poſleffion of the kingdom. — 
A. D. 1292. 
EDward having thus eſtabliſhed his unjuſt claim 
of feudal ſuperiority over Scotland, aſpired next at 
the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion of that king- 
dom. He attempted to provoke Baliol by indignities ; 
to rouſe him to rebellion, and to rob him of his crown, 
as the puniſhment of his pretended treaſon and fe- 
lony. The paſſive ſpirit of Baliol accordingly began 
to mutiny ; and he entered i into a ſecret alliance with A. D. 129g. 
France, which was already engaged in a war with 
England, the more effectually to maintain his inde- 


pendency, Ek 


THe expences attending theſe multiplied wars of 
Edward, and his new preparations for reducing Scot- 
land, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parlia- 
mentary ſupplies, and introduced the lower orders of 
the ſtate into the public councils. This period there- 
fore, the twentyrthird year of his reign, ſeems to be 
the true æra of the Houſe of Commons: for the for- 
mer precedent of repreſentatives from the boroughs, 
ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, was regarded as 
the a& of a violent uſurpation, and had been diſcon- 
tinued in all the ſubſequent parliaments. But when 
the multiplied neceſſities of the crown produced a 
greater demand for money, than could be convenient- 
ly anſwered by the common mode of taxation, Ed- 
ward became ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious way 
of obtaining ſupplies was to aſſemble the deputies of 
all the boroughs; to lay before them the exigencies 
of the ſtate; to diſcuſs the matter in their preſence, 
and to require their conſent to the demands of their 
ſoyercign, He therefore iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, 


enjoining 
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were borne by the borough that ſent them u How 
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PART f. enjoining them to ſend to parliament, along with two 
e knights of the ſhire, two deputies from each borough 


within their county, provided with ſufficient powers 
from their community, to conſent to what levies 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the ſupport of government, 
„As it is a moſt equitable rule,” ſays he, in his pre» 
amble to this writ, “ that what concerns all ſhould be 
% approved of by all; and common dangers be re- 
te pelled by united efforts 9,” Such a way of think- 
ing implies a generoſity of 'mind much ſuperior to 
what might be expected from Edward's general con- 
. 


Tur aldermen and common - council, after the elec» 
tion of theſe deputies, gave ſurety for their attend. 
ance before the king and parliament; and their charges 


different in that, as well as in other reſpects, from our 
more modern repreſentatives ! Inſtead of checking 
and controlling the authority of the king, they were 
naturally indueed to adhere to him, as the great foun- 


| tain of juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the power 


of the nobles, who at once oppreſſed them, and diſ- 
turbed him in the execution of the laws. The king, 
in his turn, gave countenance to an order of men ſo 
-uſeful, and ſo little dangerous. The peers alſo were 
obliged to pay them ſome reſpect, on account of their 

conſequence as a body. By theſe means the commons, 


or third eſtate, long ſo abject in England, as well as 


in all other European nations, roſe gradually to their 


5 preſent importance; and, in their progreſs, made arts 


and commerce, the neceſſary attendants on liberty and 


equality, flouriſh in Britain. 


EpwaRD employed the ſupplies granted by his 
people in warlike preparations againſt his northern 


9. Brady, Treatiſe of Boreught, from the Records. 10. Id. ibid, 
Reli uiæ Spelm. 
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XXXVI. 


But that prince, having now received pope Celeftine's A. 9. 126. 


diſpenſation from his oath of fealty, renounced the 
homage which had been done to England, and ſet Ed- 
ward at defiance. This bravado was but ill ſupport- 
ed by the military operations of the Scots, Edward 
croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition, at the head of 
thirty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. Ber- 
wick was taken by aſſault; the Scottiſh army wag 
totally routed near Dunbar; the whole ſouthern part 
of the kingdom was ſubdued; and the timid Baliol, 
diſcontented with his own ſubjects, and over-awed by 
the Engliſh, inſtead of making uſe of theſe reſources 
which were yet left, haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions 
to the conqueror. He expreſſed the deepeſt penitence 
for his diſloyalty to his liege lord; and he made a ſo- 
lemn and irrevocable renunciation of his crown into 
the hands of Edward 5 


Trae Engliſh monarch marched as far north as 
Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting a ſingle enemy. 
No Scotſman approached him, but to pay him ſub- 
miſſion and do him homage, Even the turbulent 
Highlanders, ever refractory to their own princes, 
and averſe againſt the reſtraints of law, endeavoured 
by a timely obedience to prevent the devaſtation of 
their country: and Edward, flattering himſelf that 
he had now attained the great object of his wiſhes, in 
the final reduction of Scotland, left earl Warrenne 
governor of the kingdom, and returned with his vie- 
torious army into England “. 


HERE a few particulars are neceſſary. There was 
a ſtone, to which the popular ſuperſtition of the Scots 


Ir. Rymer, vol. iz Heming. vol i. Trivet. Ane. 
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PART I. paid the higheſt veneration. All their kings were 
A.D. 1290. ſeated on it when they received the rite of inaugura- 


tion. Ancient tradition aſſured them, that their na. 
tion ſhould always govern where this ſtone was placed; 
and it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true 
palladium of their monarch, and their ultimate re- 
ſource under all misfortunes. Edward got poſſeſſion 
of it, and carried it with him into England. He alſo 
gave orders to deſtroy all the records, and all thoſe 
monuments of antiquity which might preſerve the 
memory of the independency of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and refute the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority. 
The great-ſeal of Baliol was broken, and that prince 
himſelf was carried priſoner to London, and com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody in the Tower **, Two years 
after he was reftored to liberty, and ſubmitted to a 
voluntary baniſhment in France; where, without 
making any farther attempt for the recovery of his 
royalty, he died in a private ſtation. 


Epwanp was not ſo ſucceſsful in an effort which he 
made for the recovery of Guienne. The French monarch, 
Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, had robbed England of 
this province, by an artifice ſimilar to that which Ed. 
ward had practiſed againſt the Scots. He had cited the 
Engliſh monarch, as his vaſſal, to anſwer, in the court 
of peers, the charge of treaſon againſt hisſovereign; for 
having permitted his ſubjeQsto ſeize ſome Normanveſ- 
ſels, and denied ſatisfaction: and Edward refuſing to 
comply, was declared guilty of treaſon, and the duchy 
of Guienne confiſcated. An Engliſh army was ſent over 
to recover it under the earl of Lancaſter, who died in 
a ſhort time ; and the earl of Lincoln, who ſucceeded 


him in the command, failed in the attempt. But the 


active and ambitious ſpirit of Edward could not reſt 


Tg. W. Heming. T. Walſingham. 
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latisfied ſo long as the ancient patrimony of his family LATTER 
remained in the hands of his rival. He therefore en- ; 
tered into an alliance with the earls of Holland and A.D. 2296, 
Flanders “; and hoped, that when he ſhould enter the 
frontiers of France at the head of his Engliſh, Flem- 
miſh, and Dutch armies, the French king would pur- 
chaſe pours by the reftitution of Guienne, 


Bor in order to ſet this vaſt machine in motion, 
conſiderable ſupplies were neceſſary from parliament; 
and theſe Edward readily obtained both from the lords 
and commons. He was not ſo fortunate in his impo- 
fitions on the clergy, whom he always hated, and 
from whom he demanded a fifth of all their move- 
ables, as a puniſhment for their adherence to the 
Mountfort faction. They urged the pope's bull in 
oppoſition to all ſuch demands; and Edward, inſtead 
of applying to Boniface VIII. then pontiff, for a re- 
laxation of his mandate, boldly told the eccleſiaſtics, 
That fince they refuſed to ſupport the civil govern- 
ment, they were unworthy to receive any benefit from 


it, and he would accordingly put them out of the oy 
tection of the laws. 


THrts vigorous meaſure was immediately carried in- 
to execution. Orders were iſſued to the judges to re- 
ceive no cauſe brought before them by the clergy; to 
hear and decide all cauſes in which they were de- 
fendants; to do every one juſtice againſt them, but 
to do them juſtice againſt. nobody. The ecclefiaftics 
ſoon found themſelves in the moſt miſerable ſituation 
imaginable. They could not remain always in their 
own houſes or convents for want of ſubſiſtence : if 
they went abroad in queſt of neceſſaries, they were 
robbed and abuſed by every ruffian, and no redreſs 
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could be obtained by them for the moſt violent injuty: 
The ſpirit of the clergy was at laſt broken by this 
harſh treatment. They all either publicly or private- 
ly complied with the king's demands, and received the 
protection of the laws'5, Not one eceleſiaſtic, as the 
ſagacious Hume remarks, ſeemed willing to ſuffer, for 
the ſake of religious privileges, this new ſpecies of 
martyrdom, the moſt tedious and languiſhing of any; 

the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not reward- 
ed by that crown of glory, which the church holds up 
with ſuch oſtentation to her faithful ſons, 


Bur all theſe ſupplies were not ſufficient for the 
king's neceſſities. He was obliged to exert his arbi- 
trary power, and lay an oppreſſive hand on every order 
of men in the kingdom. The people murmured, and 
the barons mutinied, notwithſtanding their great per- 
ſonal regard for Edwaid. He was obliged to make 
conceſſions; to promile all his ſubjects a compenſation 
for the Joelle they had ſuſtained, and to confirm the 
Great Charter, with an additional clauſe, in order to 
ſecure the nation for ever againſt all impoſitions and 
taxes without conſent of parliaments, Theſe con- 
ceflions, my dear Philip, our anceſtors had the ho- 
nour of extorting, by their boldneſs and perſeverance; 


from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt am- 


bitious monarch that ever fat upon the throne. of 
England, The validity of the Great Charter was 
never afterwards formally diſpnted. 


Such a miner of domeſtic Aire obſtructed 
the king's embarkation for Flanders; ſo that he loſt 
the proper ſeaſon for action, and after his arrival made 
no great progreſs againſt the enemy. The French 
monarch, however, propoſed a ceſſation of arms; 


25. W. Heming. * i. Chron. Dunſt. vol. ii. 16. T. Wal- 
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and peace was ſoon after brought about by the medi- 
ation of the pope, in conſequence of which Guienne / 
was reſtored to England. 


In the mean time the Scots rebelled. Earl War- 


renne having returned to England, on account of his 
ill ſtate of health, had left the adminiſtration entirely 
in the hands of Ormſby and Creſſingham, the officers 
next in rank; who, inſtead of acting with that pru- 
dence and moderation neceſſary to reconcile the Scot- 
tiſn nation to a yoke which they bore with ſuch ex- 
treme reluctance, exaſperated every man of ſpirit by 
dhe rigour and ſeverity of their government. Among 
_ theſe Wilftam Wallace, whoſe heroic exploits are 
worthy of juſt panegyric, but to whom the fond 
admiration of the Scots has aſcribed many fabulous 
acts of proweſs, undertook and accompliſhed the deſ- 
perate project of delivering his native country from 
the dominion of foreigners. He had been provoked 
by the inſolence of an Engliſh officer to ,put him to 
death; and finding himſelf on that account obnoxi- 
ous to the conquerors, he fled into the woods, and 


offered himſelf as a leader to all whom the oppreſſions 


of the Engliſh governors had reduced to the like 
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neceſſity. He was of a gigantic ſtature, and endowed 


with wonderful ſtrength of body; with invincible 
fortitnde of mind; with diſintereſted magnanimity ; 
with incredible patience, and ability to bear hun- 
ger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of the ſeaſons: 
ſo that he ſoon acquired, among his deſperate aſſo- 
ciates, that authority to which his virtues ſo emi- 


nently entitled him. Every day brought accounts of 


his gallant actions, which were received with no leſs 
fayour by his countrymen, than terror by the enemy. 
All men who thirſted after military fame were de- 
farous to partake of his renown ; his ſucceſsful valour 
ſeemed 
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ſcemed to vindieate the nation from the ignominy un · 
der which it had fallen by its tame ſubmiſſion to the 
Engliſh; and although no nobleman of note ventured 
yet to join the party of Wallace, he had gained a ge. 
neral confidence and attachment, which birth and 
fortune alone are not able to confer, 


So many fortunate enterprizes brought the valout 
of the Scottiſh chieftain's followers to correſpond with 
his own: and he determined to ſtrike a decifive blow 
againſt the Engliſh government. Ormfby appriſed of 
this intention fled haſtily into England; and all the 
other officers of his nation imitated his example, Their 
terror added courage to the Scots, who betook them- 
ſelves to arms in every quarrer. Many of the prin- 


cipal barons openly countenanced Wallace's party; 


and the nation, ſhaking off its fetters, prepared to 
defend, by one united effort, that liberty which it 


had ſo unexpectedly recovered from the hands of its 
oppreſſors. 


Me anwnHile Warrenne having collected an army 
of forty thouſand men in the North of England, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh his authority, ſuddenly entered 
Annandale, before the Scots had united their forces, 
or put themſelves in a poſture of defence; and many 
of the nobles, alarmed at the danger of their fituation, 
renewed their oaths of fealty, and received a pardon 


-for paſt offences. But Wallace, ſtill undaunted, con- 


tinued obſtinate in his purpoſe. As he found him- 
ſelf unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched 
northwards, with an intention of prolonging the war, 
and of turning to his advantage the fituation of that 
mountainous and barren country. Warrenne attack- 


ed him in his camp near Stirling, on the banks of the 


Forth, where the Engliſh army was totally routed. 
Creſſingham, 


U 
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Creflingham, whoſe impatience urged this attack, was 
flain; Warrenne was obliged to retire into England, 


* 
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and the principal fortreſſes in Scotland ſurrendered A. P. 1297. 


to the conqueror 7. 


WALLACE was now univerſally revered as the de- 
liverer of his country, and received from his followers 
the title of Regent or guardian of the kingdom, a dig- 
nity which he well deſerved; Not ſatisfied with ex- 
pelling the enemy, he urged his army to march into 
England, and revenge all paſt injuries, by retaliating 
on that hoſtile nation, The Scots, who deemed every 
thing poſſible with ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his 
call. They broke into the northern counties during 
the winter ſeaſon, laying every thing waſte before 
them; and after extending their ravages on all ſides, 
as far as the biſhopric of Durham, returned into their 
own country loaded with ſpoils, and crowned with 
glory, under the victorious Wallace“. 


EDwaRD was in Flanders, when he received intel- 
ligence of theſe events; and having already conclud- 
ed a peace with France, he haſtened over to England, 
in aſſured hopes, not only of wiping off every diſ- 
grace, but of recovering the importaut conqueſt of 
Scotland, which he had always confidered as the chief 
glory of his reign. With his view he collected the 
whole military force of England, Wales, and Ire- 
land; and, with an army of one hundred thouſand 
combatants, entered the devoted kingdom. Scotland 
was never at any time able to withſtand ſuch a force, 
At preſent it was without a head, and torne by inteſ- 
tine jealouſies. The elevation of Wallace was the 
object of envy to the nobility, who repined to ſee a 
private man raiſed above them by his rank, and ſtill 


17. W. Heming. T. Walſinghan. 18. W. Heming, vol. i. 
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more by his reputation: Senfible of theſe evils, 


c Wallace reſigned his authority; and the chief com- 


Jaly 22. 


A. D. 1 299. 


A. D. 1305. 


mand devolved upon men more eminent by birth, 
though leſs diſtinguiſhed by abilities, but under whom 
the nobles were more willing to ſerre in defence of 
their country, They fixed their ſtation at Falkirk, 
where Edward came up with them, and the whole 
Scottiſh army was broken, and chaſed off the field 


with great ſlaughter . 


Tux ſubje&ion of Scotland however was not yet 


accompliſhed, The Engliſh army, after reducing all 


the ſouthern provinces, was obliged to retire for want 
of proviſions; and the Scots, no leſs enraged at their 


preſent defeat than elevated by their paſt victories, 


ſill maintained the conteſt for liberty. They were 
again victorious, and again ſubdued, Wallace alone 
maintained his independency amidſt the univerſal ſla- 
very of his countrymen, But he was at length be- 
trayed to the Engliſh by his friend Sir John Mon- 
teith : and Edward, whoſe natural bravery and mag- 
nanimity ſhould have led him to reſpect like qualities 
in an enemy, ordered this illuſtrious patriot to be 
carried in chains to London; to be tried as a rebet 
and traitor, though he had never made ſubmiſſion 
or ſworn fealty to England, and to be executed on 
Tower-hill 2?. He could not think his favourite con- 
queſt ſecure, whilſt Wallace was alive, Hence the 
unworthy fate of a man, who had defended for many 
years, with fignal yalour and perſeverance, the liber- 


ties of his native country, 


Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of is 
purpoſe to which it was directed. The cruelty and 


19. T. Walſingham. F. _ W. Heming. ao. M. Weſt, 
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injuſtice exerciſed upon Wallace, inſtead of breaking 
the ſpirit, only rouſed more effectually the reſentment 
of the Scots. All the envy which, during his life-time, 
had attended that gallant chieftain, being now buried 
in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as the cham- 
pion of Scotland, and equally lamented by all ranks 
of men. The people were every where diſpoſed to 
riſe againſt the Engliſh government: and a new and 
more fortunate leader ſoon preſented himſelf, who 
conducted them to liberty, to victory, and to ven- 
geance. | | 


Roß ER T Bruce, ſon of that Robert, who had been 
one of the competitors for the crown of Scotland, had 
ſucceeded, in conſequence of his father's death, to afl 
his pretenſions; and the death of John Baliol, which 
happened about the ſame time in France, ſeemed to 
open a full career to the genius and ambition of this 
young nobleman, He had formerly ſerved in the 
Engliſh army; but in a private conference held with 
Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk, the flame of 
patriotiſm was ſuddenly conveyed from phe breaſt of 
one hero to that of another. Bruce regretted his en- 
gagements with Edward, and ſecretly determined to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of reſcuing from ſlavery 
his oppreſſed country. The time of deliverance ſeem- 
ed now come. He hoped that the Scots, without a 
leader, and without a king, would unanimouſly re- 
pair to his ſtandard, and ſeat him on the vacant 
throne, Inflamed with the ardour of youth, and 
buoyed up by native courage, his aſpiring ſpirit ſaw 
alone the glory of the enterprize, or regarded the 
difficulties that muſt attend it as the ſource. only of 
greater glory. The miſeries and oppreſſions which he 
had beheld his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal 
conteſt for independency ; the repeated defeats and 
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misfortunes which they had undergone in the ſtruggle, 


roved but ſo many incentives to bring them relief, 


and to lead them boiling with revenge againſt the 
haughty viQors. 


* In conſequence of this reſolution, and ſome ſuſpi- 
cions that Edward was appriſed of it, Bruce ſudden- 
ly left the Engliſh court, and arrived in a few days 
at Dumfries in Annandale, the chief ſeat of his family 
intereſt. There a number of the nobility were hap- 
pily aſſembled, and among the reſt John Commin, 
to whom he had formerly communicated his deſigns, 
and who had baſely revealed them to Edward. The 
noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce, 
and yet more when he told them, that he was come 


to live or die with them in defence of the liberties of 


his country; and hoped, with their affiſtance, to re- 
deem the Scottiſh name from all the indignities which 
it had ſo long ſuffered from the tyranny of their im- 
perious maſters, It were better, he ſaid, if Heaven 
ſhould ſo decree it, to periſh at once like brave men, 
with ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, 


and at laſt undergo the fate of the unfortunate Wal- 
lace *: 


THe ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, 
the bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of 
Bruce's declaration, affiſted by the graces of his youth 
and manly deportment, made deep impreſſion on the 
minds of the nobles, and rouſed all thoſe principles of 
indignation and revenge, with which they had long 
been ſecretly actuated. They declared their unani- 
mous reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in delivering 
their country from bondage, and to ſecond the courage 
of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights 
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againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, LETTER 


who had privately taken his meaſures with Edward, 
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oppoſed the general determination, by repreſenting the A. P. 1306. 


great power of the Engliſh nation; and Bruce, al- 
ready informed of his treachery, followed him out of 
the aſſembly, and running him through the body, left 
him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, -one of 
Bruce's friends, aſked him on his return, if the trai- 
tor was ſlain. I believe fo,” replied Bruce: ** And 
& 1s that a matter,” cried Kirkpatrick, “ to be left 
© to conjecture ] will ſecure him.“ He accordingly 


drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, and ftabbed him 
to the heart *. 


THis deed of Bruce and his affociates, my dear 
Philip, which contain circumſtances juſtly condemn- 
ed by our preſent manners, was regarded in that age 
as an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. Hence 
the family of Kirkpatrick took for the creſt of their 
arms a hand with a bloody dagger ; and as a motto 
the words employed by their anceſtor, when he exe- 
cuted that violent action: I will ſecure him!“ 


THE murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the con- 
ſpiracy of the Scottiſh nobles. They had now no re- 
ſource left, but to ſhake off the yoke of England or 
periſh in the attempt. The genius of the nation rouſ- 
ed itſelf from its long dejection; and Bruce, flying to 
different quarters, excited his partizans every where 
to arms, He ſucceſsfully attacked the diſperſed bodies 
of the Engliſh ; got poſſeſſion of many caſtles ; and 
having made his authority be acknowledged in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned at Scone, 
by the biſhop of St, Andrew's, who had zealoufly 
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embraced his cauſe. The Engliſh were again driven 
out of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter in 
the fortreſſes ſtill in their hands; and Edward found 
that the Scots, already twice conquered by his valour, 
were yet to ſubdue. 


Consc1ovus however of his ſuperior power, as well as 
ſuperior ſkill in arms, this great monarch made light 
of his antagoniſt : he thought of nothing but victory 
and vengeance. He ſent a body of troops into Scotland 
under Aymar de Valence, his general; who falling 
unexpectedly upon Bruce, threw his army into diſ- 
order, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the Weſt. 
ern Iſles, Edward himſelf was advancing with a 
mighty force, determined to make the now defenceleſs 
Scots the victims of his ſeverity, when he unexpect- 
edly ſickened and died at Carliſle ; enjoining with his 
lateſt breath his ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the 
war, and never to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued 
the kingdom of Scotland **, But that, as we ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to ſee, the ſecond Edward 
was little able to accompliſh, h 


Tux character of Edward I, as a warrior and poli- 
tician, has already been ſufficiently delineated. I ſhall 
therefore forbear touching again an thoſe particulars, 
and conclude this letter with his merit as a legiſlator, 
which has juſtly obtained him the honourable appel- 
lation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. T he numerous ſta- 
tutes paſſed during his reign ſettle the chief points of 
juriſprudence ; and, as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, 
truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe 
they have been more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable 
laws, than any made fince. The regular order main- 
tained in his adminiſtration, alſo gave the Common 
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riſdiction of the ſeveral courts; eſtabliſhed the office 
of juſtice of peace, completed the diviſion of the 
court of Exchequer into four diſtin courts, each of 
which managed its ſeparate branch, without depend- 
ence upon any one magiſtrate; and as the lawyers 
afterwards invented a method of carrying bufineſs 
from one court to another, the ſeyeral courts be- 
came rivals and checks on each other, a circumſtance 
which tended very much to improve the practice of 
the law in this country“, But although Edward 
took ſo much care that his ſuhjects ſhould do juſtice 
to each other, we cannot aſcribe it to his love af 
equity; for in all his tranſactions either with them 
or with his neighbours, he always deſired to have his 
own hands free ;—and his violences upon both were 
not few, | 
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LE T'TER Denn. 


EnGLanD during the Reign of EDWarD II. with an 
Account of the Affairs of SCOTLAND. 


HE critical fituation of affairs between England 
and Scotland at the death of Edward I. makes 
it neceſſary, my dear Philip, to carry fatther the 


hiſtory of our own iflaad, before we return to the 
tranſactions on the continent, 


No prince ever aſcended the Engliſh throne with 
more advantages than Edward II. He was in the 
twenty-third year of his age, and umverſally beloved 
by the people, both on account of the ſweetneſs of his 
own diſpoſition, and as the ſon and ſucceſſor of their 
illuſtrious monarch, He was at the head of a great 
army, ready to ſubject the whole iſland to his ſway; 
and all men promiſed themſelves tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs under his government. But the firſt act of his 
reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him totally 
unqualified for his high ſtation, Inſtead of proſecut- 
ing the conqueſt of Scotland, according to the defire 
of his father, he returned into England, after a few 
feeble efforts, and immediately diſbanded his forces; 
although Robert Bruce had, before this time, emerged 
from his obſcurity, and was become ſufficiently for- 
midable tc make more vigorous meaſures neceſſary. 


THe next ſtep taken by Edward was no leſs weak 


and imprudent. He recalled Piers Gaveſton, a youth- 


ful favourite, whom the late king had baniſhed the 
realm, on account of his aſcendancy over this prince; 
and whom, on his death-bed, he had made him pro- 
miſe never more to entertain, Gaveſton was the ſon 
of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, and by his 

2 ſhining 
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mining accompliſhments had early inſinuated himſelf 2828 
into the affections of young Edward, whoſe heart was g__, 
eaſily caught by appearances, and ftongly diſpoſed & D. 130). 

to friendſhip and confidence, He was endowed with 
the utmoſt elegance of ſhape and perſon 3 was noted 

for a fine mien and eaſy carriage; had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in all warlike and genteel exerciſes, and was 
celebrated for thoſe quick fallies of wit in which his 
country men uſually excel, Little wonder that ſuch a 
perſon was thought neceſſary to a gay monarch, whoſe 
foibles he was able to flatter: but a wiſe king will 
have no public favourite, and ſtill leſs a foreign one. 
Edward experienced this danger. 


 GavEsToN no ſooner arrived at court than he was 
loaded with benefits, and exalted to the higheſt honours. 
The king beſtowed upon him the earldom of Cornwal, 
which had eſcheated to the crown, by the death of 
prince Edmond, ſon of Richard king of the Romans. 
He married him to his own niece; and ſeemed to en- 
joy no pleaſure in his royalty but as it ſerved to add 
luſtre to this object of his fond idolatry. The hatgh- 
ty barons, already juſtly diſſatisfied with Edward's 
conduct in regard to Scotland, were enraged at the 
ſuperiority of a minion whom they deſpiſed. Nor 
did they take any care to conceal - their animoſity, 
Meanwhile Gaveſton, inſtead' of diſarming envy by 
the moderation and modeſty of his behaviour, diſ- 
played his power and influence with the utmoſt oſten- 
tation. Every day multiplicd his enemies; and no- 
thing was wanting but time to cement their union, 
and render it fatal both to hira and his maſter, 


TH1s union was at length effected by Thomas earl A. D 138. 
of Lancaſter, coufin-german to the king, and firſt 
prince of the blood. He put himſelf at the head of 
that party among the barons who deſired the depreſ- 
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fron of this inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles 
bound themſelves by oath to expel Gaveſton: they 
took arms for that purpoſe, and Edward was obliged 
to baniſh him. But he was afterwards recalled ; rein- 
ſtated in his former conſequence, and became more 
than ever the object of general deteſtation among the 
nobility, on account of his oſtentation and inſolence. 
A new confederacy was formed againſt him: he was 
again baniſhed, and again recalled by the fond delud- 
ed monarch. An univerſal revolt took place: Ed- 
ward and his favourite were hunted from corner to 
corner; and Gaveſton at laſt fell by the hands of the 
public executioneer *. 8 


AFTER the death of Gaveſton, the king's perſon 
became leſs obnoxious to the people. The diſcon- 
tents of all men ſeemed to be much appeaſed : the 
anĩmoſities of faction no longer prevailed ; and Eng- 
land, it was hoped, would now be able to take ven- 
geance on all her enemies, but eſpecially on the Scots, 
whoſe progreſs was become the object of general re- 
ſentment and indignation. 


Soo after Edward's retreat from Scotland, Robert 
Bruce made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom, 
except a few fortreſſes. He daily reconciled the minds 
of the nobility to his dominion: he enliſted under his- 
ſtandard every bold ſpirit, and he enriched his follow- 
ers with the ſpoils of the enemy. Sir James Douglas, 
in whom commenced the greatneſs and renown of that 
warlike family, ſeconded Robert in all his enterprizes. 
Edward Bruce, the king's brother, alſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his valour; and the dread of the Engliſh 
power being now abated by the feeble conduct of Ed- 
ward, even the leaſt ſanguine of the Scots began to 
entertain hopes of recovering their independency. 
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They obtained a truce, which was of ſhort duration, 
and ill obſerved on both ſides. But ſhort as it was, it 
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ſerved to conſolidate the power of the king, and intro- A. D. 1312. 


duce order into the civil government. War was re- 
newed with greater fury than ever. Not content with 
defending himſelf, Robert made ſucceſsful inroads 
into England; ſubſiſted his needy followers by the 
plunder of the country, and taught them to deſpiſe 
the military genius of a people, who had long been the 
object of their terror. 


EpwaRD, at length rouſed from his lethargy, had 
marched an army into Scotland; and Robert, deter- 
mined not to riſk too much againſt a ſuperior force, 
had again retired into his mountains. The Eogliſh 
monarch adyanced beyond Edinburgh ; but being 
deſtitute of proviſions, and ill ſupported by his nobi- 
lity, he was obliged to return home, without gaining 
any advantage over the enemy. The ſeeming union, 
however, of all parties in England, after the death of 
Gayeſton, opened again the proſpect of reducing Scot- 
land, and promiſed a happy concluſion to a war in 
which both the intereſts and the paſſions oſ the nation 
were ſo deeply engaged. 


Epwankp aſſembled forces from all quarters, with a 
view of finiſhing at one blow this important enter- 
prize, He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſlals 
from Gaſcony : he enliſted troops from Flanders, and 
other foreign countries: he invited over great num» 
bers of the diſorderly Iriſh, as to a certain prey: he 
joined to them a body of Welch, who were act uated 
by like motives: he collected the whole military 
force of England, and entered Scotland at the head 
of an army of near one hundred thouſand men. The 
Scottiſh army did not exceed thirty thouſand comba- 
tants; but being compoſed of men who had diſtin- 
ouiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, who were 
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rendered deſperate by their ſituation, and who were 
inured to all the varieties of fortune, they might 
juſtly, under ſuch a leader as Bruce, be efteemed equal 
to a far more numerous body, Robert, however, left 
as little as poſſible to the ſuperior gallantry of his 
troops. He poſted himſelf ſtrongly at Bannockburn, 
about two miles from Stirling; the only fortreſs in 
Scotland that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
and which was on the point of ſurrendering. He had 
a rivulet in front, a hill on his right flank, and a mo- 
raſs on his left. In this ſituation he waited the ap- 
proach of Edward. 


Tux Engliſh army arrived in fight towards even- 
ing, and a ſmart combat immediately enſued be- 
tween two bodics of cavalry. Robert, who was at the 
heads of the Scots, engaged in a ſingle combat with 
Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of the family of Here. 
ford, and at one ſtroke cleft his antagoniſt to the chin 
with a battle-axe, in fight of the two armies. The 
Engliſh horſe fled with precipitation to their main 
body, and night prevented any farther hoſtilities, 
Meanwhile the Scots, encouraged by this favourable 
event, and glory ing in the proweſs of their prince, 
prognoſticated a happy iſſue to the conteſt of the en- 
ſuing day; and the Engliſh, confident in their num- 
bers, and clated by paſt ſucceſſes, longed for an op- 
portunity of revenge. The darkneſs, though but of 
a few hours, was borne with impatience: and Ed- 
ward, as ſoon as light appeared, drew up his forces, 
and advanced againſt the Scots. Both armies en- 
gaged with great ardour, and the diſpute was fierce 
and bloody, Sir James Douglas had broken the Eng- 
liſh cavalry z but their line of infantry was ſtill firm, 
when a ſtratagem decided the fortune of the field, 
Bruce had collected a number of waggoners and ſump- 
ter * and furniſhed them with ſtandards. They 

appearcd 
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appeared upon the heights toward the left. The Eng- 


liſh miſtook them for a freſh army coming to ſur- 


round them: a panic ſeized them; they threw down 
their arms, and fled. The Scots pofſucl with great 
flaughter as far as Berwick; and befides an ineſtim- 
able booty, took many perſons of quality priſoners, 
with above four hundred gentlemen, whom Robert 
treated with great humanity, and whoſe ranſom was 
a new acceſſion of wealth to the vitorious army. 
Edward himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by taking ſhelter ia 
Dunbar, whence he paſſed by ſea to Berwick 41 


SUCH was the great and decifive battle of Bannock- 
burn, which ſecured the independency of Scotland ; 
fixed Bruce on the throne of that kingdem, and may 
be deemed the moſt ſignal blow that the Engliſh mo- 
narchy has received fince the Norman invaſion. The 
number of flain is not certainly known, but it muſt 
have been very great; for the impreſſion of this de- 
feat in the minds of the Engliſh was ſo ftrong, that 
no ſuperiority of force could encourage them to keep 
the field againſt the Scots for ſome years. 


Is order to avail himſelf of his preſent ſucceſs, Ro- 
bert entered England; ravaged all the northern coun» 
ties without oppoſition ; and, elated by his continued 
proſperity, now entertained hopes of making the moſt 
important conqueſts at the expente of the Engliſh. 
He ſent over his brother Edward with an army of fix 
thouſand men inte Ireland, and he himſelf followed 
ſoon after with a more. numerous body of troops. But 
a grievous famine, which at that time deſolated both 
Britain and Ireland, reduced the Scottiſh army to the 
greateſt extremity ; ſo that Robert was obliged to re- 
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PART 1. turn, with his forces much diminiſhed, into his own 
AD oats. country. His brother, who aſſumed the title of king 
of Ireland, after experiencing a variety of hardſhips, 
was defeated and ſlain by the Engliſh near Dundalk ; 
and Robert became ſenſible that he had attempted 
projects too extenſive for the force of his narrow 


kingdom, 


EpwaARrD, beſides the diſaſters which he ſuffered 
from the invaſion of the Scots, and the oppoſition 
formed againſt his government in Ireland, was haraſſed 
with a rebellion in Wales: and the factions of his no- 
bility troubled him yet more than all theſe. They 
took advantage of the pnblic calamities to inſult his 
fallen fortunes, and endeavoured to eftabliſh their 
own independency on the ruins of the throne. The 
king's unhappy ſituation obliged him to comply with 
all their demands. The miniſtry was new modelled 
by the direction of Lancaſter, and that prince was 
placed at the head of the council. Edward himſelf 
was evidently by nature unfit to hold the reins of 
government, He was ſenſible of his own defects, and 

- ſought to be governed; yet every favourite (for ſuch 
they were rather than miniſters) whom he ſucceſſively 
Choſe, was regarded as a fellow-ſubjeQ exalted above 
his rank and ſtation, and became the object of envy to 
the chief nobility. The king's principal favourite, 
after the death of Gaveſton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer, 
or Spenſer, a young man of Engliſh birth, and of a 
noble family. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accom- 
pliſhments of perſon and addreſs that were fitted to 
engage the weak mind of Edward, but was deſtitute 
of that moderation and prddenee, which might have 
qualified him to mitigate the envy of the great, and 
conduct himſelf quietly through the perils of the 
dangerous ſtation to which he was advanced. 


No 
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| No ſooner was Edward's attachment declared for LETTER 
| young Spenſer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt I. 
of the great barons, regarded him as their rival ; 

made him the object of their animoſity, and formed 

violent plans for his ruin. They withdrew them- 

ſelves from parliament, betook themſelves to arms, A. D. 1322. 
and demanded the baniſhment of the favourite and 
his father. Theſe noblemen were then abſent. The 
father was abroad, the ſon at ſea; and both were em. 
ployed in executing different commiſſions. The king 
therefore replied, that his coronation oath, by which 
he was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him from 
giving his aſſent to ſo illegal a demand, or condemn. 
ing noblemen who were accuſed of no crime, nor had | 
any opportunity afforded them of giving anſwer. But | 
equity and reaſon proved a feeble barrier againſt 
men who had arms in their hands, and who being al- | 
ready involved in guilt, ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs 
and victory. They entered London with their troops; 
and giving into the parliament, which was then ſit- 
ting, a charge againſt the Spenſers (of which they 
did not attempt to prove one article), they procured 
by menaces and violence, a ſentence of perpetual 
exile againſt thoſe miniſters ?, 


TH1s act of violence, in which the king was ohlig- 
ed to acquieſce, rendered his perſon and authority fo 
contemptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled 
to treat the royal family with neglect. The queen 
was publicly inſulted; but as that princeſs was gene- 
rally beloved, Edward was permitted to take venge- 
ance on the offender, Having now ſome forces on 
foot, and having concerted meaſures with his friends 
throughout England, he ventured to pull off the maſk; 
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to attack all his enemies, and to recall the twoSpen. 
fers, whoſe ſentence he declared illegal, unjuſt, and 
contrary to the tenor of the Great n 


Tux king had now got the ſtart of the barons; an 
advantage which in thoſe times was generally deciſive. 
It proved ſo in the prefent inſtance. Lancaſter alone 
made reſiſtance : he was taken priſoner, condemned by 
a court martial, and led to execution. About twenty 
more of the moſt notorious offenders were afterwards 

condemned by legal trial and executed, Many were 
thrown into priſon; ſome made their eſcape beyond 
ſea; and moſt of the forfeitures were ſeized by young 
Spenſer, whoſe rapacity was inſatiable. The barons 
of the king's party were diſguſted with this partial di- 
vifion of the ſpoils: the envy againſt the favourite 
roſe higher than ever. The people, who always hated 
him, made him ſtill more the object of their averſion : 
all the relations of the attainted barons vowed revenge; 
and although tranquillity was 1n appearance reſtored 
to the kingdom, the general contempt of the king, 
and odium of Spenſer, engendered future revolutions 
and convulſions. 


In ſuch a ſituation no ſucceſs could be expected 
from foreign wars. Edward, therefore, after making 
one more fruitleis attempt againſt Scotland, whence he 
retreated with diſhonour, found it neceſſary to termi- 
nate hoſtilities with that kingdom by a truce of thir- 
teen years. This truce was ſo much the more ſeaſon- 
able for England, as the nation was at that time 
threatened with hoſtilities from France. Charles the 
Fair had ſome grounds of complaint againſt the Eng- 
iſh miniſters in Guienne, and ſeemed defirous to take 


4. Rymer, uhi ſup. 
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advantage of Edward's weakneſs, in order to confiſ- 
cate all his foreign dominions. 


Ar r an embaſſy by the earl of Kent, the king's 
brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella obtain- 
ed permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to 
adjuſt matters with her brother. She there found a 
number of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lan- 
caſtrian faction; and their common hatred of young 
Spenſer, ſoon begot a ſecret friendſhip and correſ- 
pondence between them and that princeſs, who envied 
the favourite his influence with the king. Among 
theſe refugees was Roger Mortimer, a potent baron 
in the Welſh Marches, who had been condemned for 
high treaſon, but had made his eſcape from the Tower, 
His conſequence introduced him to queen Iſabella, 
and the graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him 
quickly in her affections. He became her confidant 
and counſellor in all her meaſures; and gaining ground 
daily upon her heart, he engaged her to ſacrifice at laſt, 
to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and fidelity: 
to her huſband, Hating now the man ſhe had injured, 
and whom ſhe never loved, ſhe entered ardeatly into 
all Mortimer's conſpiracies ; and having artfully got 
into her hands the young prince, and heir of the mo- 
narchy, ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of the king, as 
well as of his favourite, She engaged her brother to 
take part in the ſame criminal purpoſe : her court was 
daily filled with exiled barons : Mortimer lived in 
the moſt declared intimacy with her, and a correſpon- 
| dence was ſecretly carried on with the malcontent 
party in England 5. 


wur n Edward was informed of theſe alarming cir- 
cumſtances, he required the queen ſpeedily to return 
with the prince, But Iſabella publicly replied, that 


5. T. Walſingham. T. de la More. Ypod. Neuſt. 
Vor. E * 1 i ſhe 
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ſhe would never ſet foot in the kingdom, until Hugh 
Spenſer was for ever removed from his preſence and 
counſels. This declaration procured her great popu- 
larity in England, and drew a decent veil over all her 
treaſonable enterprizes. She no ſooner arrived with 


her ſon in England than the king was entirely deſert. 


A. D. 1326. 


A. D. 1327. 


ed, He fled to Wales. The elder Spenſer, now earl 
of Wincheſter, and governor of the caſtle of Briſtol, 
was delivered by the garriſon into the hands of his 
enemies ; and being inſtantly condemned, without any 
trial, witne(s, or accuſation, to ſuffer death, he was 
hanged on a gibbet in his armour, His unhappy, but 
more criminal ſon, ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate: 
and the king, diſappointed in his expectations of ſuc- 
cour from the Welch, was ſeized among their moun- 
tains, where he had endeavoured to conceal himſelf, 
and confined in Kenilworth caſtle. Meanwhile the 
queen, taking advantage of the prevailing deluſion, 
ſummoned in Edward's name a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter ; where the king was accuſed of incapacity 
for government, and by the authority of her partizans 
depoſed. The prince, a youth of fourteen years of 
age, was placed on the throne, and the queen was 


appointed regent during his minority ©, 


Tux great body of the people are ſeldom long in 
the wrong with reſpect to any political meaſure. Cor- 
rupted as they now were by the licentiouſneſs of the 
times, and inflamed by faction, they could not, in the 
preſent inſtance, remain inſenſible to the voice of na- 
ture. A wife had firſt difhonoured, next invaded, 
and then dethroned her huſband : ſhe had made her 
infant ſon an inſtrument in this unnatural treatment 
of his father; and had, by falſe pretences, ſeduced 
the nation into rebellion againſt their ſovereign, whoſe 
weakneſs was his only crime. All theſe circumftances 


6. Ypod, Neuſt. T. Walſingham. T. de la More. Rymer, vol. iv. 
2 | * 
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were ſo odious in themſelves, and formed ſuch a com- 2 | 
plicated ſcene of guilt, that the leaſt reflection ſuffic- 

ed to open men's eyes, and make them deteſt ſo flag- A. D. 1327. 
rant an infringement of every public and private 

duty. 


Tux earl of Lancaſter, formerly earl of Leiceſter, 
to whoſe cuſtody the dethroned monarch had been 
committed, was ſoon touched with ſentiments of com- 
paſſion arid generoſity towards his ſovereign ; and be- 
fide uſing him with gentleneſs and humanity, he was 
ſuppoſed to have entertained more honourable inten- 
tions in his favour, The king was therefore taken 
out of his hands, and delivered over to lord Berkeley, 
Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alter- 
nately, each for a month, with the charge of guard- 
ing him. While in the cullody of Berkeley, Edward 
was ſtill treated with the gentleneſs and reſpe& due to 
his rank and his misfortunes ; but when tlie turn of 
Mautravers and Gournay came, every ſpecies of indig- 
nity was offered him, as if their intention had been to 
break entirely the unhappy prince's ſpirit, and to em- 
ploy his ſorrows and affliftions, inſtead of more violent 
and more dangerous means, as the inſtruments of his 
murder, That method of laying Edward in his grave, 
however, appearing too {low to the impatient Morti- 
mer, he ſent orders to Gournay and Mautravers to 
diſpatch the king ſecretly : and theſe ruffians contriv- 
ed to make the manner of his death as cruel as 
poſſible. Taking advantage of the indiſpoſition of 
Berkeley, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, but who 
was incapacitated by fickneſs from attending his 
charge, they came to Berkeley-caftle, and put them- 
{elves in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. They threw 
him on a bed ; held him down violently with a table, 
which they flung over him, and thruſt into bis funda- 

112 ment 
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PART I. ment a horn, through which they burnt his bowels 

Te. with a red-hot iron. But although outward marks 
of violence were prevented by this expedient, the 
atrocious deed was diſcovered to all the guards and 
attendants by the ſcreams of the agonizing king 7, 


Trvs periſhed the unfortunate Edward II. It is: 
not eaſy for imagination to fgure a man more inno- 
cent and inoffenſive, or a prince leſs fitted for govern- 
ing a fierce and turbulent people. The vigour and 
capacity of the ſon made ample amends for his 
father's weakneſs. But a varicty of objects muſt 
occupy our attention, before we conſider the reign 
of Edward III. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


The GERMAN EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Roux 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Election of Ro- 
DULPH of HaPsSBURG, to the * of HENRY 


| 
| 
| 


VII. 
3 HE German empire, my dear Philip, as I have 
"ena already had occaſion to obſerve, could not pro- 


perly be ſaid to have a head, from the death of Fre - 
A. D. 1273. deric II. till the election ofRodulph count ofHapſburg, 
This great captain, who had ſome time exerciſed the 
office of grand marſhal to Ottocarus king of Bohemia, 
and was raiſed to the imperial dignity on account of 
his military talents, no fooner found himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the auguſt throne, than he employed his au- 
thority in ſuppreſſing the diſorders which had pre- 


7. T. Wallingham. T. de la More. 
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vailed during the interregnum; and he ſucceeded fo LETTER 


well in his endeavours, that peace and ſecurity were 
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ſoon generally re-eſtabliſhed in Germany. He de- A. D. 1273. 


ſtroyed in Thuringia ſixty caſtles, which were the re- 
treats of banditti, and ordered ninety- nine highway- 
men to be hanged at one time in the city of Erfurt“. 


Having thus in ſome meaſure ſettled the interior 
police of the empire, Rodulph aſſembled a diet at 


Mentz, herz he granted new privileges to Goſlar A. D. 1274. 


and other cities, and confirmed thoſe which had been 
granted by his predeceſſors. Here alſo the delibera- 
tions of the aſſembly turned upon the conduct of cer- 
tain princes, who had proteſted againſt the ele&ion 
of the count of Hapſburg. Among theſe was Ottoca- 
rus king of Bohemia, againſt whom the diet had other 
cauſes of diſſatisfaction. He had ſeized upon the duchy 
of Auſtria, after the death of Frederic, the laſt duke; 
and the ſtates complained of the oppreſſions which they 
ſuffered under this Oy from whom they begged 
to be delivered. 


A SECOND diet was ſummoned on this ſubjedt at 


Augſburg: where Ottocarus not appearing, or doing , p. 


homage by his ambaſſadors, was declared a rebel to 
the empire. His poſſeſſion of Auſtria, Stiria, Car- 


niola, and Carinthia, was adjudged illegal : and the 
emperor was defired to diveſt him of thoſe territories, 


Wurm this ſentence was notified to Ottocarus, he 
arrogantly exclaimed, ** To whom ſhould I do ho- 
© mage ?—I owe Rodulph nothing: he was former- 
« ly my ſervant! and I paid him his wages. My 


1. Annal Boier, Heiſs, liv, ii. e. 22. 
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er poſſeſſions I will maintain with the point of my 
& ſword *.“ 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Ottocarus aſſocĩ- 
ated himſelt with ſeveral other German princes, and 
among the refl with the duke of Bavaria. But they 
were all at laſt obliged to ſubmit ; and the proud Otto- 
carus himſelf not only relinquiſhed the conteſted ter- 
Titories, but did homage for Bohemia and Moravia, 


THr1s homage was performed in the iſland of Cam- 
berg in the Danube, under a cloſe canopy, in order to 
ſave Ottocarus from a public humiliation, He repair- 
ed to the place, all covered with gold and jewels, 
Rodulph, by a ſuperior pride, received him in the 
moſt coarſe and ſimple dreſs; and in the midſt of the 
ceremony, either by accident or defign, the curtains 
of the canopy fell back, and expoſed to the eyes of 
the people, and the armies that lined the banks of the 
river, the haughty king on his knees, with his hands 
joined between thoſe of his conqueror, whom he had 
ſo often called his ſteward, * to whom he now be- 
came cup- bearer. | 


THe wife of Ottocarus, a Ruſſian princeſs, and no 
leſs haughty than her huſband, was ſo much hurt by 
this mortifying circumſtance, that ſhe induced him to 
renounce the treaty he had concluded with Rodulph, 
and again haye recourſe to arms for the recovery 
of Auſtria, The emperor immediately marched 
againſt him; anda battle enſued, in which Ottocarus 
was ſlain. 


RonvLen now diſcovered himſelf to be no leſs a 
politician than a warrior. He gave the government 


2. Eg. Sylv. Hiſt. Belem. 
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of Auſtria and its appendages to his eldeſt ſon, count 
Albert; whom he afterwards, in a diet at Aug ſburg, 
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publicly inveſted with that duchy, which was incor- A. P. 1282. 


porated with the college of the princes. Hence the 
riſe of the houſe of Auſtria. And he at the ſame 
time inveſted Rodulph, another of his ſons, with the 
county of Suabia, which belonged to him in right of 
his wife, He alſo wiſely reſolved to adhere to the 
articles of the treaty with Ottocarus ; and accord- 
ingly put his infant ſon Winceſlaus under the tutelage 
of the marquis of Brandenburg “. 


Bur although Rodulph's authority was now fully 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, he was far from being maſ- 
ter in Italy. The imperial crown had indeed been 
confirmed to him by Gregory X. on his ceding to the 
Holy See the lands of the counteſs Matilda, and all 
the territories mentioned 1n the grants made to the 
church by former emperors. In ſo doing, Rodulph 
properly yielded nothing but the right of receiving 
homage from noblemen, who never did it without 
reluctance, and cities which it was not in his power 
to command. Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, had a greater 
number of ſhips than the emperor could muſter of 
enſigns: Florence was become conſiderable, and 
already the nurſe of the liberal arts, 


RopvLPH ſpent the latter part of his reign in eſta- 
bliſhing the grandeur of his family in Auſtria, He 
granted privileges to the clergy ; beſtowed new dig- 
nities upon the noblemen ; diminiſhed the taxes; 
built and repaired public edifices; and behaved with 
ſo much generoſity and moderation, as won the hearts 
of all men, But, notwithſtanding his popularity, 
be could not * his ſon Albert, duke of Auſtria, 


3. Heiſs, ubi 2 Du Mont. Corp. Diplom. tom. i, 
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to be elected king of the Romans; a diſappoint« 
ment which, together with the death of his ſon Ro- 
dulph, ſo much chagrined him, that he died ſoon 
after, He was a prince of great valour, ſagacity, 
and probity ; and raiſed the empire, from a ſtate of 
miſery and confuſion, to the enjoyment of peace, 
polity, and riches 4, 


AFTER an interregnum of nine months, which was 
productive of many diſorders, the German princes 
raiſed to the imperial throne Adolphus of Naffau, on 
the ſame principle which had made them chuſe his 
predeceſſor. Be ſeemed capable of maintaining the 
glory of the empire at the head of its armies, without 
being able to enſlave it. 


Tux reign of this prince was one continued ſcene 
of troubles, and at laſt terminated in his depoſition, 
His neceſſities had made him guilty of ſeveral acts of 
injuſtice; which Albert duke of Auſtria, diſſatisfied 
at not ſucceeding to the imperial throne, took care to 
repreſent in the worſt light. A confederacy was 
formed againſt Adolphus ;z and he was depoſed by the 
archbiſhop of Mentz, in the name of the princes of 
the empire. 


Six years ago,” ſaid the archbiſhop, “the em- 
<«« pire being vacant, we canonically elected Adolphus 
count of Naſſau king of the Romans, knowing at 


4. Heiſs, lib. ii. c. 22. Barre, tom. vi. Annal. de" Emp. tom. ii. 
Nothing can ſhew in a ſtronger light Rodulph's reſolution and preſence 
of mind, than his behaviour at his coronation. The abſence of the 
imperial ſceptre, ſuppoſed to be that of Charlemagne, which had been 
miſlaid, ſeemed to afford ſome diſaſſected noblemen a pretext for reſuſ- 
ing the oath of allegiance :—« This is my ſceptre!“ ſaid Rodulph, 
ſeizing a crucifix; and all the princes and noblcs inſtantly took the 
oath, and did him homage as emperor. Heiſs, &c. ubi ſup. 


ce that 
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te that time no perſon more worthy of the dignity, LETTER 


« At firſt he conducted himſelf wiſely, following the 


XXXL 


c counſels of the moſt prudent electors and princes of A. D. 1297. 


ce his court. But he began by degrees to deſpiſe their 
c advice, and liſten to the counſels of young perſons, 
<« without either ſenſe or experience; then he found 
c himſelf deſtitute of means and friends to aſſiſt him 
« ſincerely in bearing the burden of government. The 
ce eleQors perceiving his indigence, and ſwayed by 
© many other motives, have demanded the pope's 
cc conſent to depoſe him, and chuſe another emperor, 
«© We are told that our envoys have obtained the con- 
ce ſent of his Holineſs ; though thoſe of Adolphus af- 
firm the contrary : but we, having no regard to 
© any authority except that which is veſted in our- 
c ſelves, and finding Adolphus incapable of govern- 
ing the empire, do depoſe him from the imperial 
« Jignity, and ele& Albert, duke of Auſtria, king 
« of the Romans. 


ADoOLPHUs, appriſed of this election, raiſed the 
ſiege of Ruffach, in Alſace, and marched towards 
Spire, were he encamped, He was reinforced by the 
count Palatine Rodulph, Otho duke of Bavaria, and 
the cities of Spire and Worms, which had never deſert- 
ed his cauſe. Albert advanced towards him, in order to 
diſpute the imperial crown by arms, They engaged 
between Gelnheim and the cloiſter of Rofendal, and 
the battle was maintained with much obſtinacy on 
both fides. In the heat of action Adolphus, fingling 
out his rival, attacked him hand to hand, haughtily 
exclaiming, « Here you ſhall reſign to me the em- 
in pire and your life . Both,” replied Albert, 
« are in the hands of God;“ and immediately ftruck 


8. Chron. Colm. 
| his 
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SH fell from his horſe, and was inſtantly ſlain . 


* 


DvrixGs the reign of Adolphus, and alſo of his 
predeceſior Rodulph, the Jews were perſecuted in the 
empire with great cruelty, on a ſuppoſition that they 
had ſlain ſeveral Chriſtian children, and committed 
other crimes, which excited the hatred of the public, 

They were accuſed of having ſtolen a conſecrated 
hoſt: and the credulous people, without examining 
into the matter, were ſo much incenſed at this pre- 
tended ſacrilege, that the inhabitants of Nuremberg, 
Rottemberg, Amberg, and ſeveral other towns of 
Franconia and Bavaria, ſeized all che unhappy Iſrael- 
ites that fell in their way; committed them to the 
flames, and drove the reſt to ſuch deſpair, that num- 
bers choſe rather to deſtroy themſelves and families 
than run the hazard of falling into the hands of the mer- 
cileſs Chriſtians. Nor was this unhappy people treated 
with more indulgence in Holland and Frieſland, their 
preſent aſylum, at that time provinces of the empire”, 


Trovcn Albert had been elected king of the Ro- 
mans before his victory over Adolphus, and conſe- 
quently became emperor on the death of that prince, 
he choſe to have his title confirmed by a new diet; 
which was accordingly aſſembled for that purpoſe at 
Frankfort, the elector of Triers and the Palatine not 
having formerly given their votes : and he was after- 
wards ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
concourſe of people, on that occaſion, was ſo great, 
that the duke of Saxony, the emperor's brother, and 


A. D. 1298, 


6. Ibid. 
7. Annal. Steren. Moſheim, Hy,. Eccleſ. vol. iii, Dr. Moſheim 
leaves it doubtful whether the accuſations againſt the Jews were true 
or falſe; bnt his learned and judicious tranflator, in a note, gives reaſon 


to belicve they were infidioully forged. 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral other perſons, were ſqueezed to death in the 
crowd , 


Tre firſt years of Alhert's reign were diſquieted 
by a quarrel with the pope and the eccleſiaſtical 
electors. Boniface VIII. the laſt pontiff who pretend- 
ed to diſpoſe, of crowns, and who carried the preten- 
ſions of the apoſtolic ſee as high as any of his prede- 
ceſſors, took part with the three German archbiſhops, 
who had refuſed to anſwer the emperor's ſummons. 
They were at length, however, obliged to ſubmit 
and Boniface confirmed the election of Albert, when 
he wanted to make him the inſtrument of his ven- 
geance againſt Philip king of France. But the emperor 
did not obtain this confirmation, it is ſaid, till he had 
declared, that the empire was transferred by the 
© Holy See from the Greeks to the Germans; that 
«© the ſovereign pontiff has granted to certain ec- 


te clefiaſtical and ſecular princes the right of electing 


& a king of the Romans, deſtined to the empire; and 


© that emperors and kings derive their regal power 
“from the pope 9.” 


THE moſt remarkable event in this reign is the riſe 
of the republic of Swiſſerland. Fortiſied by their na- 
| tural ſituation, ſurrounded with mountains, torrents, 
and woods, the Swiſs having nothing to fear from 
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ſtrangers, had lived happily in a rugged country, ſuit- 


ed only to men who have been accuſtomed to a fru- 
gal and laborious courſe of life. Equality of condi- 
tion was the baſis of their government, They had 
been free from time immemorial; and when any of 
their nobility attempted to tyrannize, they were ei- 
ther altogether expelled, or reduced within bounds 


by the people, Butalthough the Swils were extreme- 


8. Heiſs, liv, ii. chap. xxiv. 9. Hiſt. de Demel. de Bonif. VIII. 
avec Phjlip le Bel. Moſteim, Tcelgſ. Hiſt. vol. iii. 
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miſſive to the empire, on which they depended ; and 
many of their towns were free and imperial, 


Wren Rodulph of Hapſburg was elected emperor, 
ſeveral lords of caſtles formally accuſed the cantons of 
Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, of having withdrawn 
themſelves from their feudal ſubjection. But Rodulph, 
who had formerly fought againſt thoſe petty tyrants, 
decided in favour of the eitizens; and thenceforth 
theſe three cantons were under the patronage, but not 
the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, 


RopvLPH always treated the Swiſs with great in- 
dulgence, and generouſly defended their rights and 
privileges againſt the noblemen who attempted to in- 
fringe them, Albert's conduct in theſe reſpects, was 
Juſt the reverſe of his father's: he wanted to govern 
the Swiſs as an abſolute ſovereign, and had formed a 
ſcheme for erecting their country into a principality 
for one of his ſons. In order to accompliſh this pur- 
pole, he endeavoured to perſuade the cantons of Ury, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, to ſubmit voluntarily to his 
dominion. In caſe of compliance, he promiſed to 
rule them with great lenity ; but finding them tena- 
cious of their independency, and deaf to all his ſoli- 
citations, he reſolved to tame them by rougher me- 
thods, and appointed governors, who domincered 
over them in the moſt arbitrary manner. 


THE tyranny of theſe governors exceeded all be- 
lief. Geiſler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat to be 
fixed upon a pole in the market-place of Altorf, and 
every pailenger was commanded, on pain of death, to 
pay obeiſance to it. But the independent ſpirit of 
William Tell, who among others had projected the 


deliverance of his country, diſdained to pay that ab- 
| ſurd 
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ſurd homage. On this the governor ordered him to 
be hanged; but remitted the puniſhment, on condition 
that he ſhould ſtrike an apple from his ſon's head with 


an arrow, Tell, who was an excellent markſman, ac- 


cepted the alternative, and had the good fortune to 
ſtrike off the apple without hurting his ſon. But Gei- 
ſler perceiving a ſecond arrow under William's coat, 
inquired for what purpoſe that was intended : It was 
e deſigned for thee,” replied the indignant Swiſs, 
ce if I had killed my ſon.” For that heroic anſwer he 
was doomed to perpetual impriſonment, though for- 
tune happily put it out of the governor's power to 
carry his ſentence into execution. 


Tuis and other acts of wanton tyranny determined 


Arnauld Melchtat, a native of Underwald, Werner 


Straffacher of Schwitz, and Walter Furtz of Ury, 
to put in execution thoſe meaſures which they had 
concerted for delivering themſelves and their country 
from the Auſtrian dominion. Naturally bold and en- 
terprifing, and united by a long intimacy of friend- 
ſhip, they had frequently met in private to deliberate 
upon this intereſting ſubjeQ : each aſſociated three 
others; and theſe twelve men accompliſhed their im- 
portant enterprize, without the loſs of a fingle life, 
Having prepared the inhabitants of their ſeveral can- 
tons for a revolt, they ſurpriſed the Auſtrian gover- 
nors, and conducted them to the frontiers ; obliging 
them to promiſe upon oath never more to ſerve 
againſt the Helvetian nation, then diſmiſſed them *2 ; 
an inſtance of moderation not perhaps to be equalled 
in the hiſtory of mankind, of a people incenſed 
againſt their oppreſſors, and who had them in their 
power! 


10, Stetler. Annal. Hel petic. 
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Tuus, my dear Philip, theſe three cantons, Ury, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, delivered themſelves from 
the Auſtrian yoke, and eſtabliſhed that liberty which 
they ſtill enjoy. The other cantons ſoon engaged in 
this confederacy, which gave birth to the republic of 
Swiſſerland. Never did any people fight longer or 
harder for their hberty than the Swiſs. They have 
purchaſed it, as we ſhali have occafion to ſee, by above 
fixty battles againſt the Auſtrians; and it is to be 
hoped they will long preſerve it, for never were the 
beneficial effects of liberty more remarkable than in 
Swiſſerland. The change of government ſeems to 
have produced a change in the face of the country. 
The rude ſoil, which lay neglected under cruel and 
tyrannical maſters, now appears cultivated ; the 
craggy rocks are covered with vines; and the wild 


heath, tilled by the hands of freedom, is become a 
fruitful plain. 


Wren Albert was ready to hazard his forces a- 
gainſt that courage which is inſpired by the enthu- 
ſiaſm of new-born liberty, he fell a ſacrifice to his ra- 
pacity and injuſtice. His own nephew John, who 
could not obtain from him the enjoyment of his patri- 
mony, reſolved to make ſure of his revenge. This 
injured youth, confederating with three others, ſtab- 
bed the emperor in preſence of his court and army, on 
the banks of the river Prus, in the nezghbourhood of 
Swiſſerland x. No fovereign was ever lefs regretted, 
though few have died more tragically, He did not 
want valour, or abilities; but a defire of aggrandiz- 
ing his family influenced his whole conduct, and made 
tim violate every public and private tie, 


11. Rebdorf. ad ann. 1308. 
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months after the aſſaſſination of Albert. At length yo 
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Tus imperial throne continued vacant for ſeven LETTER 


XX VIII. 


the electors aſſembled at Frankſort, and choſe Henry A. PD. 1309. 


count of Luxembourg; who was crowned, without 
oppoſition, at Aix-la- Chapelle. A diet was ſoon aſ- 
ter held at Spire; where ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced againſt prince John for the murder of his 
uncle, the late emperor; whoſe ſons, at the ſame time, 
demanded the inveſtiture of Auſtria aud the other he- 
reclitary dominions of their father, which Henry in- 
tended to ſeize, They obtained their demand, on 
making him ſenſible, that as the houſe of Auſtria had 
already ſent two emperors out of the world, it might 
yet prove fatal to a third, if he did not deſiſt from 
his unjuſt pretenſions'?. | 


AT this aſſembly alſo appeared Elizabeth, daughter 
and heireſs of Winceſlaus king of Bohemia. She had 
been contracted to John, count of Luxemburg, ſon of 
the preſent emperor, Heary VII. and now king of 
Bohemia, But the marriage had been delayed, from 
time to time, under different pretences. The princeſs 
therefore demanded, that the contract might be ful- 
filled, or cauſe ſhewn why the nuptials ſhould not be 
ſolemnized : and underſtanding that a report had been 
ſpread to the diſadvantage of her chaſtity, ſhe repaired 
to the emperor's anti- chamber, undreſſed herſelf to the 
ſhift, in preſence of the ladies there aſſembled, and 
approaching Henry in that condition, requeſted that 
ſhe might be immediately examined by matrons. She 
was accordingly committed to the inſpection of ſome 
experienced ladies and midwives, who unanimoſly 
declared her an unſpotted virgin; and, in conſequence 
of their teſtimony, the nuptials were ſolemnized with 


* 
- 


14, Heiſs, liv. ii. chap. 25. 
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great magnificence, in preſence of the electors and 
other princes and noblemen of the diet. 


THr1s is a point on which our modern phyſicians 
would have had many conſultations. They pretend 
that the ſigns of virginity are altogether precarious, 
though every old woman affirms them infallible. And 
fortunately the daughter of Winceſlaus was judged by 
old women; for ſo ſcrupulous were the bridegrooms of 


thoſe days on the article of chaſtity, that the ſlighteſt 


ſuſpicion in regard to it was ſufficient to obſtru the 
marriage, or ruin the happineſs of a couple for life. 


THe emperors, from the time of Frederic II. ſeem- 
ed to have loſt fight of Italy. But Henry VII. as ſoon 
as he had ſettled the affairs of the North, reſolved to 
re-eſtabliſh the imperial authority in that country. 
With this view a diet was held at Frankfort; where 
proper ſupplies being granted for the emperor's jour- 
ney, well known by the name of the Roman Expedi- 
tion, he ſet out for Italy, accompanied by the dukes 
of Auſtria and Bavaria, the archbiſhop of Triers, the 


| biſhop of Liege, the counts of Savoy and Flanders, 


with other noblemen, and the militia of all the impe- 
rial towns. 


ITAL was ſtill divided by the factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, who butchered one another 
without humanity or remorſe, But their conteſt was 
no longer the ſame: it was not now a ſtruggle be- 
tween the empire and the pricſthood, but between 
faction and faction, inflamed by mutual jealouſies 
and animoſities. Pope Clement V. had been obliged 
to leave Rome, which was diſtracted by the anarchy 
of popular government. The Colonnas, the Urſini, 


13. Id. ibid. 
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and the Roman barons divided the city : and this di- LETTER 
viſion was the cauſe of the long abode of the popes in nt 
France, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee in the hiſtory A. D. 1310. 
of that kingdom; ſo that Rome ſeemed equally loſt 

to the popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Arragon, in conſequence of 

the famous maffacre called the Sicilian Veſpers, which 

delivered that iſland from the tyranny of the French, 

as ſhall be afterwards more fully related. Carobert, 

king of Hungary, diſputed the kingdom of Naples 

with his uncle Robert, ſon of Charles II. of the houſe 

of Anjou. The houſe of Efte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at 
Ferrara; and the Venetians wanted to make them- 

ſelves maſters of that country, The old league of 

the Italian cities no longer ſubſiſted. It had been 

formed with no other view, than to oppoſe the em- 

perors; and fince they had neglected Italy, the cities 

were wholly employed in aggrandizing themſelves at 

the expence of each other. The Florentines and the 

Genoeſe made war upon the republic of Piſa. Every 

city was alſo divided into faction within itſelf ; Flo- 

Tence between the Blacks and the Whites, and Milan 

between the Viſconti and the Turriani, 


In the midſt of theſe troubles Henry VII. appeared 
in Italy, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of A. p. it. 
Lombardy at Milan. The Guelphs had concealed 
the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the 
right of reigning were attached to a particular circlet 
of metal. But Henry, contemning ſuch a thought, 
ordered a new crown to be made, with which the ce- 
remony of inauguration was performed 4, 


Cremona was the hrft place that ventured to op- 
Poſe the emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it 


14. Struv. period. ix. ſect. 4, | 
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under heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Pla- 
centia, made peace with him on reaſonable conditions. 
Padua paid a hundred thouſand crowns, and received 
an imperial officer as governor. The Venetians pre- 
ſented Henry with a large ſum of money, an imperial 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain 
of very curious workmanſhip, Breſcia made a deſ- 
perate reſiſtance, and ſuſtained a very long ſiege; in 
the courſe of which the emperor's brother was ſlain, 
and his army diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, that the 
inhabitants ventured to march out, under the com- 
mand of their prefect, Thibault de Druſlati, and 
give him battle. But they were repulſed with great 
loſs, after an obſtinate engagement, and at laſt oblig- 
ed to ſubmit, Their city was diſmantled. 


From Breſcia Henry marched to Genoa, where, 
he was received with expreſſions of joy, and ſplendid- 
ly entertained. He next proceeded to Rome; where, 
after much bloodſhed, he received the imperial crown 
from the hands of the cardinals, Clement V. who 
had originally invited Henry into Italy, growing jea- 
lous of his ſucceſs, had leagued with Robert king of 
Naples and the Urſini faction, to oppoſe his entrance 
into Rome. He entered it in ſpite of them, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Colonnas . | 


Now maſter of that ancient city, Henry appointed 
it a governor ; and ordered, that all the cities and 
ftates of Italy ſhould pay him an annual tribute. In 
this order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, 
to which he was going to make good his claim of 
ſuperiority by arms, when he died at Benevento, of 
poiſon, as it is commonly ſuppoſed, given him by a 


rs. Struv. ubi ſup. Cuſpin. Vit. Hen. VII. 
Dominican 
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Dominican friar, in the conſecrated wine of the ſa- 
crament . 


DvurixG the laſt years of the reign of Henry VII. 


who was a valiant and politic prince, the knights of 
the Teutonic order aggrandiſed themſelves, by mak- 
ing war upon the Pagans of the North. They poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Samogitia, after butchering all 
the inhabitants who refuſed to embrace Chriſtianity: 
they took Dantzick, and purchaſed Pomerelia of a 
marquis of Brandenburg, to whom it then belonged. 
But while the order was making theſe acquiſitions in 
Europe, it loſt all its poſſeſſions in Aſia *7, 


Tk affairs of France now claim our attention. 


” —_ 1 
— * the. FRY 44 * he — — 


d r T ER XEXNE 
FRANCE, from the Death of Lew 1s IX. till the Acceſſion 
of the Houſe of V aLo1s, 


OVV have already, my dear Philip, ſeen the pious 

Lewis IX. periſh on the coaſt of Africa, in a 
ſecond expedition againſt the Infidels, The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance in the reign of his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, Philip III. ſurnamed the Hardy, a prince 
of ſome merit, but much inferior to his father, is the 
intereſt that he took in the affairs of his uncle Charles 
of Anjou, king of Naples and Sicily. This circum- 
ſtance naturally leads us to an account of the famous 
Sicilian Veſpers, and of the war between France and 
Arragon, 


16, 14, ibid. t5. Pet. de Duiſburgh, Chronk, Brute; 
Solignac, Hift. de Pologne. Barre, Hiſt. d' Allemagne, tom. vi. 
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CrarLEs, by the ſeverity of his government, had 
not only rendered himſelf, but his family odious to the 
Sicilians; and the inſolence and debauchery of the 
French troops had excited an irreconcilable averfion 
againſt the whole nation, At the ſame time, the 
boundleſs ambition of this prince, who was actually 
preparing to attack the Greek emperor, Michael Pa- 
leologus, and was ſuſpected to have an eye alſo to the 


German empire, raiſed a general jealouſy of him 


among his neighbours. Of that number was pope 
Nicholas III. who particularly dreaded Charles's 
power; and, if he is not ſlandered by the French 
hiſtorians, contrived the ſcheme of his humiliation, 


- though it did not take effect till after the death of his 


A. D. 1282. 


Holineſs. It was conducted by John di Prodica, a 
Sicilian nobleman, who had ſecretly prepared the 


minds of his countrymen for a revolt: and an ac- 
cident gave it birth, 


| On the evening of Eaſter-day, as the French and 
Sicilians were going in proceſſion to the church of 
Monreale, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, a bride 
happened to paſs by with her train z when one Dro- 
guet, a Frenchman, inſtantly ran to her, and began 
to uſe her in a rude manner, under pretence of ſearch- 
ing for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, flaming 

with reſentment, ſtabbed Droguet to the heart; 
tumult enſued, and two hundred Frenchmen were 
ſlain on the ſpot. The enraged populace now ran to 
the city, crying aloud, * Kill the French! Kill the 
„ French!“ and, without any diſtinction of age or 
ſex, murdered every perſon of that nation found in 
Palermo. The ſame fury ſpread itſelf through the 
whole iſland, and produced a general maſſacre, The 
rage of the conſpirators was fo great, that they did not 
even ſpare their own relations, but ript up women 
with child by Frenchmen, and daſhed the half-formed 
6 


infants 


[ 
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infants againſt the walls; while the prieſts, catching 
the general frenzy, butchered all their French peni- 
tents *, 
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PeTER, king of Arragon, who had married the 


daughter of Mainfroy, the former uſurper of Sicily, 
ſupported the Sicilians in their rebellion, and openly 
claimed the kingdom in right of his wife. The Si- 
cilians received him with open arms. He was crown- 
ed at Palermo; and Charles of Anjou was obliged 
to abandon the iſland, after having beſieged Meſſina 
for {ix weeks in vain, He had now no hopes but 
from France, where the nobility in general were well 
affected to him, and readily offered to furniſh tr oops 
for his ſupport, In this diſpoſition they were en- 
couraged by Philip III. Martin IV. who had ſuc- 
ceeded Nicholas III. in the ſee of Rome, was alſo 
entirely in the intereſt of Charles; who might pro- 
bably have recovered Sicily, had he not imprudently 
agreed to decide the diſpute with Peter by fingle 
combat, 


THe king of Arragon, who had the duel very little 


at heart, was by that means enabled to amuſe his rival, 


and fix his own family on the throne of Sicily, which 
became a ſeparate kingdom from Naples. In the 
meantime the pope excommunicated Peter, and gave 
his dominions to any of the younger ſons of France 
that the king ſhould chuſe to name. Philip III. 


flattered by this propoſal, declared his ſon Charles of A. D. 1283. 


Valois king of Arragon and Valentia, and count of 
Barcelona. He put himſelf at the head of a numer- 
ous army, in order to realize theſe honours ; and he 
furniſhed, at the ſame time, his uncle Charles of 


1. Spondan. Maleſpina, Giannone, Hiſt. di Napol. : 
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Anjou with a fleet and Nr. for che recovery of Si- 


_ cily. Splendid projects! which proved the ruin of 
| both, 


CHARLES had left his ſon of the ſame name at 
Naples, with ſtri& orders to riſk nothing until his 
arrival with ſuccours from France. But that young 
prince, provoked by the Arragoneſe fleet, failed out 
with the force under his command, and was defeated 
and taken priſoner before his father s return; a cir» 
cumſtance which ſo much affected the king, that he 
is ſaid to have ſtrangled himſelf with a halter, a death 
ſufficiently mild for ſuch a tyrant “. 


Mz anwHiLe the French army, under the com- 
mand of Philip, had penetrated into Catalonia, and 
laid fiege to Gironne, which made a gallant defence, 
The king of Arragon being in the neighbourhood with 
a ſmall army, attacked a convoy going to the French 
camp, and received a mortal wound. Gironne ſur- 
rendered; and Philip having put a good garriſon into 
It, diſmiſſed part of his fleet, which had been prin- 
cipally hired from the Italian ſtates. Roger di Loria, 
the Arragoneſe admiral, who durſt not attack the 
French fleet while entire, burnt and deſtroyed it 
when divided, ſeizing all the money and proviſions 

intended for the ſupport of the army: and theſe loſſes 
ſunk ſo deeply into the mind of Philip, that he ſecret- 
ly repaſſed the Pyrenees, and died a few days after at 


Perpignan 3, 
Party III. was the firſt French monarch wha 


granted Letters of Nobility, which he beſtowed on 
Ralph the Goldſmith, In ſo doing, he only reſtored 


2+ Id. ibid, 3: Nag. Chron. 
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the ancient conſtitution of the Franks; who, being 
all of one blood, were eſteemed equally noble, and 
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particular and diſtin nobleſſe took its riſe towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond race, when many of the offi- 
cers of the crown had uſurped, and converted into 
hereditary dignities, the offices and juriſdictions 
which they received from royal favour “. 


Tut reign of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, forms an ra 
in the hiſtory of France, by the civil and political 
regulations to which it gave birth ; the inſtitution of 
the ſupreme tribunals, called Parliaments, and the 
formal admiſſion of the commons, or third eſtate, 
into the general afſemblies of the nation, How the 
French commons came afterwards to be excluded 


from theſe aſſemblies, we ſhall have occaſion to ſee 


in the courſe of our narration, 


THe firſt care of Philip was to compoſe all diffe- 
rences with his neighbours, as he found his finances 
exhauſted : and this he was enabled to effect by the 
mediation of Edward I. of. England, againſt whom 
he afterwards ungenerouſly commenced hoſtilities, 
while that monarch was engaged in a war with Scot- 
land, Philip alſo attempted, at the expence of much 
blood and treaſure, to ſeize the county of Flanders, 
which had leagued with England. But as theſe wars 
- were neither diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable event, 
nor followed by any conſequence that altered the 
ſtate of either country, 1 ſhall proceed to the tranſ- 
actions between Philip and the ſee of Rome, and the 
extinction of the order of Knights Templars. 


4. Henault. tom. i. 
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Porz Boniface VIII. of whoſe arrogance I have 
already had occaſion to ſpeak, prohibited the clergy 
in general from granting any aids or ſubſidies to 
princes without his leave. Philip IV. who was no leſs 
havghty than his Holineſs, and very needy, thought 
the clergy, as being the richeſt order of the ſtate, 
ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when 
the ſituation of affairs made it neceſſary, and without 
any application to Rome; he therefore encountered 
the pope's bull by an edi, forbidding any of the 
French clergy to ſend money abroad without the royal 
permiſſion. This was the firſt cauſe of the famous 
quarrel between Boniface and Philip; and the inſo- 
lence of a biſhop of Pamiers threw things into a Kill 
greater ferment. | 


Tris man, named Bernard Saiſſetti, who had re- 
belled againſt the king in his dioceſe, was appointed 
by Boniface legate to the French court. An obnoxi- 
ous ſubject thus inveſted with a dignity, which, ac- 
cording to the ſee of Rome, made him equal to the 
ſovereign himſelf, came to Paris and braved Philip, 
threatening his kingdom with an interdit, A lay- 
man, who had behaved in ſuch a manner, would have 
been puniſhed with death, but the perſon of a church- 
man was ſacred; and Philip was ſatisfied with de- 
livering this incendiary into the hands of his metro. 


politan, the archbiſhop of Narbonne, not daring to 
treat him as a criminal. 


Pork Boniface, enraged at the confinement of 
his legate, iſſued a bull, declaring, “ That the vicar 
« of Chriſt is veſted with full authority over the 
« kings and kingdoms of the earth :” and the clergy 


of France received, at the ſame time, an order from 


his Holineſs to repair to Rome, A French arch- 
deacon 
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deacon carried this bull, and theſe orders to the king; LETTER 
commanding him, under pain of excommunication, to — 

acknowledge the pope as his temporal ſovereign, This &. P. 1305. 
inſolence was anſwered with a moderation little ſuited : 
to the character of Philip. He contented himſelf with 

ordering the pope's bull to be thrown into the fire, 

and prohibiting the biſhops from departing the king- 

dom. Forty of them, however, with many of the 

heads of religious orders, went to Rome, notwith- 


ſtanding the king's prohibition, For this treſpaſs he 
feized all their temporalities. 


WriLE Boniface and his council were conſidering 
the conduct of Philip, and by means of his confeſſor 
brought his moſt ſecret thoughts under review, that 
politic prince aſſembled the ſtates of his kingdom, 
They acknowledged his independent right to the ſo- 
vereignty of France, and diſavowed the pope's claim. 
It was on this occaſion, that the repreſentatives of 


cities were firſt regularly ſummoned to the national 
allembly 5, 


PraiLie was now at full liberty to treat the pope as 
an open enemy. He accordingly leagued with the 
family of Colonna, and ſent William de Nogaret, a 
celebrated lawyer, into Italy, with a ſum of money, 
in order to raiſe troops, A body of deſperadoes were 
ſuddenly and ſecretly collected, with which William 
and Sciarra Colonna ſurpriſed Boniface at Anagni, a 
town in his own territories, and the place of his 
birth, exclaiming, ** Let the pope die! and long live 
© the king of France!“ Boniface, however, did not 
loſe his courage. He dreſſed himſelf in his cope, put 
the tiara upon his head ; and, holding the keys in one 
hand, and the croſs in the other, preſented himſelf 
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with an air of majeſty before his conquerors, On 
this occaſion, it is ſaid, Sciarra had the brutality to 
ſtrike him, crying out, © Tyrant! renounce the 
cc pontificate, which thou haſt diſhonoured,”—« [| 
«© am pope,” replied Boniface, with a look of intre- 


pidity, „and I will die pope!” This gallant beha- 


viour had: ſuch an effect on the minds of the inhabi- 
tants, that they roſe againſt his enemies, and reſcued 
him from their hands. But Boniface was ſo much 
affected by the indignities which had been offered him, 
that he died in a few days“. | | 


On the death of Boniface, the cardinals elected 
Nicholas Boccacini, who took the name of Benedi& 
XI. He was a mild and good man; and being de- 
firous of uſing his power for the promoting of peace, 
he revoked the ſentence of excommunication, which 
his predeceſſor had fulminated againſt Philip the Fair, 
He alſo pardoned the Colonnas; and ſhewed a great 
diſpoſition to reform that corruption which death 


ſpread itſelf through the dominions of the church, 


But theſe proceedings, ſo notorious in themſelves, 
excited the hatred of his licentious and vindictive 
countrymen, who ſuddenly took him off by poiſon. 
He was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-_ 
man, and entirely in the intereſt of Philip, fixed his 
reſidence in France. By means of this pope the 
French monarch hoped to have obtained the empire for 
his brother, Charles of Valois, and actually reunited 
the city of Lyons to his kingdom?,, 


Bux although this was juſtly conſidered as a great 
acquiſition, Philip had occaſion for the affiſtance of 
Clement in an affair that lay nearer his heart, I allude 
to the ſuppreſſion of the order of Knights Templars. 


6. A. Baillet, His. de Demelez du Boni face V 177. avec Philip le Bel, 
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That religious and military order, which took its riſe, LETTER - 


28 has been already obſerved, during the firſt fervour 


XXXIX. 


of the Cruſades, had made rapid advances in credit and A. D. 1316. 


authority; and had acquired, from the piety of the 
faithful, ample poſſeſſions i in every Chriſtian country, 
but more eſpecially in France. The great riches of 
thoſe knights, and other concurring cauſes, had how- 
ever relaxed the ſeverity of their diſcipline. Con- 
vinced by experience, by fatigues, and by dangers, of 
the folly of their fruitleſs expeditions into Aſia, they 
choſe rather to enjoy in eaſe their opulent fortunes in 
Europe; and being all men of birth, they ſcorned the 
ignoble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their 
time wholly in the faſhionable amuſements of hunt- 
ing, gallantry, and the pleaſures of the table. By 
theſe means the Templars had in a great meaſure loſt 
that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to honour and 
diſtin tion. But the immediate cauſe of their de- 
ſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive 
ſpirit of Philip the Fair. 


Tae ſeverity of the taxes, and the mal · adminiſtra- 
tion of Philip and his council in regard to the coin, 
which they had repeatedly altered in its value, oc- 
caſioned a ſedition in Paris. The Knights Templars 
were accuſed of being concerned in the tumult. They 
were rich, as has deen obſerved; and Philip was no leſs 
avaricious than vindictive. He determined tg involve 
the whole order in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin; and on 
no better information than that of two knights, con- 
demned by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment 


for their vices, he ordered all the Templars in France 


to be committed to priſon, on one day, and imputed 
to them ſuch enormous and abſurd crimes, as are ſuf- 
ficient of themſelves to deftroy all the credit of the ac- 
euſation. They were univerſally charged with mur- 
der, why; and the vices moſt ſhocking to nature; 

and 
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and it was pretended, that every one whom they re- 
ceived into their order was obliged to renounce his 
Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs, and to join to this 
impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhipping a gilded head, 
which was ſecretly kept in one of their houſes at Mar- 
ſeilles. The novice was alſo faid to be initiated by 
many infamous rites, which could ſerve no other pur- 
poſe but to degrade the order in his eyes: and, as 
Voltaire very juſtly deſerves, it ſhews a very indif- 
ferent knowledge of mankind, to ſuppoſe therecan be 
any ſocieties that ſupport themſelves by the badneſs 
of their morals, or who make a law to enforce the 
practice of impudence and obſcenity, Every ſociety 
endeavours to render itſelf reſpectable to thoſe who 


are defirous of becoming members of it. 


' ABSURD, however, as theſe accuſations appear, 
above one hundred knights were put to the rack, in 
order to extort from them a confeſſion of their guilt, 
The more obſtinate periſhed in the hands of their tor- 
mentors. Several, in the violence of their agonies, ac- 
knowledged whatever was defired of them. Forged 


_ confeſſions were imputed to others; and Philip, as if 


A. D. 1311. 


their guilt had now been certain, proceeded to a con- 
fiſcation of all their treaſures. But no ſooner were 
theſe unhappy men relieved from their tortures than 
they diſavowed their forced confeſſions ; exclaimed 


againſt the forgeries; juſtified the innocence of their 


order, and appealed to the many gallant actions per- 
formed by them, as a full apology for their conduct. 


ENnRAGED at this diſappointment, and thinking 
himſelf bound in honour to proceed to extremities, 
Philip ordered fifty-four Templars, whom he brand- 
ed as relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſhment 
of fire in his capital. Great numbers expired, after 
a like manner, in different parts of the kingdom : 

and 
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and when the tyrant found, that the perſeverance of LETTER 


thoſe unhappy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt their 
innocence, had made deep impreflion on the minds of 
the people, he endeayoured to overcome the conftancy 
of the Templars by new inhumanities, John de 
Molay, the grand-maſter of the order, and another 
great officer, brother to the ſovereign of Dauphiny, 
were conducted to a ſcaffold, erected before the 

church of Notre-dame at Paris. A full pardon was 
offered them on one hand; a fire deſtined for their 
execution was ſhewn them, on the other. But theſe 
gallant noblemen perſiſted in the proteſtation of their 
own innocence and that of their order; and, as the 
reward of their fortitude, they were inſtantly hurried 
into the flames by the public executioner *, 


In all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who 
then reſided at Poitiers, fully concurred; and, by the 
plenitude of his apoſtolic power, in a general council 
held at Vienne, without examining a ſingle witneſs, 
or making any inquiry into the truth of facts, he abo- 
liſhed the whole order. The Templars all over Eu- 
rope were thrown into priſon; their conduct under- 
went a ſtrict ſcrutiny, and the power of their ene- 
mies {till purſued and oppreſſed them. But no where, 
except in France, were the ſmalleſt traces of their 
guilt pretended to be found. Some countries ſent 
ample teſtimony of their piety and morals : but as the 
order was now annihilated, their lands in France, 
Italy, England, and Germany, were given to the 
Knights Hoſpitallers. In Spain, they were given to 
the knights of Calatrava, an order eftabliſhed to com- 
bat the Moors 9, 
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PaiLie, ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of this order, 


Den. revived his quarrel with the count of Flanders, whoſe 


dominions he again unſucceſsfully attempted to unite 
to the crown of France. The failure of that project, 
together with ſome domeſtic misfortunes, threw him 
into a languiſhing conſumption, which carried him 


A.D. 1314. off in the thirtieth year of his reign, and the forty- 


A. D. 1315. 


ſeventh of his age. He was certainly a prince of 
great talents; and, notwithſtanding his vices, France 
ought to reverence his memory. By fixing the par- 
laments, or ſupreme courts of judicature, he ſe- 
cured the ready execution of juſtice to all his ſub- 
jects; and, though his motive might not be the moſt 
generous for calling in the third eſtate into the na- 
tional council, he by that meaſure put it in the power 
of the French nation to have eſtabliſhed a free go- 
vernment. 


LEwis X. ſurnamed Hutin, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Philip the Fair, began his reign with an ad of in- 
juſtice. At the inſtigation of his uncle, the count of 
Valois, he cauſed his prime miniſter Marigny to be 
executed, on account of many pretended erimes, and 
magic among the reſt; but in reality on account of 
his ſuppoſed riches, which were confiſcated to the 


crown. 


Bur neither the confiſcation of Marigny's effects, 
nor of thoſe who were ſtyled his accomplices, being 
ſufficient for the king's wants, he extorted money 
from the nobility, under various pretences: he levied 
a tenth upon the clergy: he ſold enfranchiſements to 
the ſlaves employed in cultivating the roy al domains: 
and when they would not purchaſe their freedom, he. 
declared them free, whether they would or not, and 

levied 
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levied the money by force! He died, like his fa- 
ther, after an unſucceſsful-attempt upon F landers, 
Ox the death of Lewis X. a violent diſpute aroſe 
in regard to the ſucceſſion, The king left one daugh- 
ter, by his firſt wife, Margaret of Burgundy, and 
his queen, Clemence of Hungary, pregnant. Cle. 
mence was brought to bed of a ſon, who lived only 
eight days. It had long been a prevailing opinion, 
that the crown of France could never deſcend to a fe- 


Fre 
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male; and as nations in accounting for principles 


which they regard as fundamental, and as peculiar to 
themſelves, are fond of grounding them on primary 
laws rather than on blind cuſtom, it had been uſual 
to derive this maxim (though, according to the beſt 
antiquarians, falſely) from a clauſe in the Salian Code, 
the body of laws of an ancient tribe among the Franks. 
In conſequence of this opinion, and precedents found- 
ed on it, Philip V. ſurnamed the Long, brother to 
Lewis X. was proclaimed king; and as the duke of 
Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted the 
right of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a 
ſolemn and deliberate decree, excluded her, and de- 
clared all females for ever incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown of France. The wiſdom of this decree 
is too evident to need being pointed out, It not only 
prevents thoſe evils which neceſſarily proceed from 
female caprices and tender partialities, ſo apt to make 
a miniſter from love, and degrade him from whim, 
but is attended with this peculiar advantage, that a 
foreigner can never become ſovereign of France by 
marriage; a circumſtance always dangerous, and often 
productive of the moſt fatal revolutions. 
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Tux reign of Philip the Long, and alſo of his bro- 


by ther Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, were both ſhort g 


A. D. 1328. 


nor was either diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event. 
Charles left only one daughter, and eonſequently no 
heir to the crown; but as his queen was pregnant, 
Philip de Valois, the next male heir, was appointed 
regent, with a declared right of ſuceſſion, if the 
iſſue ſhould prove female. The queen of France was 
delivered of a daughter: the regency ended; and 
Philip de Valois was unanimouſly placed on the 
throne of France, 


TH1s prince was couſin-german to the deceaſed 
king, and inconteſtably the neareſt heir · male deſcend- 
ed from a male: but Edward III. as we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſee, took up the diſpute upon other 
grounds. In the mean time I muſt make you ac- 


quainted with the more carly part of the reign of that 
illuſtrious monarch. 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN, 
during the Reign of EDWARD III. 


HE reign of Edward III. my dear Philip, opens LETTER 
a wide field of obſervation, and involves what- We 
ever is great or intereſting in the hiſtory of Europe 4. D. 1325. 
during that period, But before we enter on the fo- 
reign tranſactions of this prince, I muſt inform you 
of the domeſtic; and, for this purpoſe, it will be 
necellary to recapitulate a little. 


You have already been witneſs to the miſerable 
death of the ſecond Edward, by the inhuman emiſſa- 
ries of Roger Mortimer the queen's gallant, who 
was become the object of public odium. The hatred 
of the nation daily increaſed both againſt him and 
queen Iſabella, Conſcious of this, they ſubjeQed to 
their vengeance whomfoever they feared, in order to 
ſecure their uſurped power. The earl of Kent, the 
young king's uncle, was iniquitouſly condemned and 
executed; the earl of Lancaſter, Kent's brother, was 
thrown into priſon; and many of the preiates and 
nobility were proſecuted under different pretences“. 


Tukss abuſes could not long eſcape the obſerva- 
tion of a prince of fo much diſcernment as young 
E.iward, nor fail to route his active ſpirit againſt the 
murderer of his father, and the diſhonourer of his 
mother. But he was beſieged in ſuch a manner by 
the creatures of Mortimer, that it became neceſſary 
to conduct the proje& of bringing that felon to juſtice 
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PART” I. with as much ſecrecy and caution as if he had been 
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forming a conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. He com- 
municated his intentions, however, to ſome of the 
nobility, who readily entered into his views ; and they 
ſurpriſed the uſurper in the caſtle of Nottingham, and 
dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the 
queen's, while ſhe, in the moſt pathetic manner, im- 
plored her ſon to ſpare the gentle Mortimer !A par- 
liament was immediately ſummoned for his condem- 
nation; and he was ſentenced to die, from the ſup- 
poſed notoriety of his crimes, without any form of 
trial, He periſhed by the hands of the hangman, at 
the Elmes, near London: and the queen was con- 
fined, during life, to her houſe at Riſings; where ſhe 
languiſhed out twenty-five years of ſorrow rather 
than of penitence *. 


EnwaRrD having now taken the reins of govern— 
ment into his own hands, applied himſelf with induſtry 
and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances which 
had either proceeded from want of authority in the 
crown, or the late abuſes of it. He iſſued writs to the 
judges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, without 
pay ing any regard to the arbitrary orders of the great: 
and as thicves, robbers, murderers, and criminals of 
all kinds, had multiplied to an enormous degree dur- 


ing the public convultions, and were openly protect- 


ed by the powerful barons, who made uſe of them 
againſt their enemies, the king ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to 
remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers a ſo- 
lemn promiſe in parliament, that they would break off 
all connexion with ſuch malefa&ors . The miniſters 
of juſtice, animated by his example, employed the 
utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and pu- 
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niſhing criminals; and the diſorder was by degrees 
corrected, 


In proportion as the government acquired authority 
at home, it became formidable to the neighbouring 
nations; and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward fought, 
and ſoon found, an occaſion of exerting itſelf. The 
wiſe and valliant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who had recovered by arms the independency of his 
country, and fixed it by treaty, was now dead, and 
had left David his ſon a minor, under the guardian» 
ſhip of Randolph earl of Murray, the companion of 
his victories, About this time Edward Baliol fon of 
John, formerly crowned king of Scotland, was diſ- 
covered in a French priſon by lord Beaumont, an 
Engliſh baron, who, in the right of his wife, claimed 
the earldom of Buchan in Scotland; and deeming 
Baliol a proper inſtrument for his purpoſe, procured 
him his liberty, and induced him to revive his claim 
to the Scottiſh crown, 


Many other Engliſh noblemen, who had obtained 
eſtates during the ſubjection of Scotland, were in the 
ſame ſituation with Beaumont. They alſo ſaw the uti- 
lity of Baliol, and began to think of recovering their 
poſſeſſions by arms: and they applied to Edward for 
his concurrence and aſſiſtance. Edward was aſhamed 
to avow their enterprize. He was afraid that violence 
and injuſtice would every where be imputed to him, 
if he attacked with ſuperior force a minor king, and 
a brother-in-law, whoſe independent title had been 
ſo lately acknowledged by folemn treaty ; but he ſe- 
cretly encouraged Baliol in his claim, connived at 
his aſſembling ſorces in the North, and gave coun- 
tonance to the nobles who were diſpoſed to join him. 
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A force of near three thouſand men was aſſembled, 


with which Baliol and his adherents landed on the 
coaſt of Fife. 


SCOTLAND was now in a very different fituation 
from that in which it had appeared under the victo- 
rious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole 
political fabric, and maintained union among the 
unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had 
gone over to Spain in a cruſade againſt the Moore: and 
there periſhed in battle, The earl of Murray, long 
declining through years and infirmities, had lately 
died, and been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald 
earl of Mar, a man much inferior in talents; ſo that 
the military ſpirit of the Scots, though ſtill unbroken, 
was left without a guide. Baltol had valour and ac- 
tivity, and his followers being firmly unircd by their 
common objeCt, drove back the Scots who oppoſed his 
landing. He marched into the heart of the country ; 
and with his ſmall party defeated an army of forty 
thouſand men, under theearl of Mar, of whom twelve 
thouſand are ſaid to have been ſlain, 


B ar.1or., ſoon after this victory, made himſelf ma(- 
ter of Perth, and was crowned at Scone; while young 
Bruce, his competitor, was ſent over to France with 
his betrothed wife Jane, ſiſter to king Edward. Scot. 
land was ſudued by a handfut of men; but Baliol loft 
the kingdom by a revolution as ſudden as thar by 
which he had acquired it, His imprudence, or his ne— 
ceſſities, making him diſiniſs part of bis Engliſh fol- 
lowers, he was unexpectedly attacked near Annan by 
fir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce's 
party. He was routed : his brother John Baliol was 


{lain ; 
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ſlain; and he himſelf was chaſed into England in a LETTER 
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miſerable plight “. N , 

A. P. 1332. 


Is this extremity, Baliol had again recourſe to the 
Engliſh monarch, without whoſe aſſiſtance he was 
now become ſenſible he could neither recover nor 
keep poſſeſſion of his throne. He offered to acknow- A. D. 1333 
ledge Edward's ſuperiority ; to renew the homage for " 
Scotland; and to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the 
pope's conſent could be obtained for diſſolving her 
former marriage, which was not yet conſummated, 
Ambitious of retrieving that important ſuperiority 
relinquiſhed by Mortimer during his minority, Ed- 
ward willingly accepted the offer, and put himſelf at 
the head of a powerful army, in order to reinſtate Ba- 
liol in his throne, The Scots met him with an army 
more numerous, but leſs united, and worle ſupplied 
with arms and provifions. A battle was fought at 
Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwick ; where 
about thirty thouſand of the Scots fell, and all the chief 
nobility were either killed or taken priſoners 5, : 


AFTER this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no 
reſource but in ſubmiſſion. Baliol was acknowledged 
king by a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh; the ſu- 
periority of England was again recognized : many of 
the Scottith nobility ſwore fealty to Edward; who, 
leaving a conſiderable body of troops with Baliol to 
complete the conqueſt of the kingdom, returned to 
England with the remainder of his army. But the 
Engliſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn. than the A. PD. 1334. 
Scots revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to their 
former allegiance under Bruce, Edward was again 
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obliged to aſſemble an army, and to march into Scot. 
land. The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew 
into their hills and faſtneſſes. He deſtroyed the houſes, 
and ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he called rebels. 
But this ſeverity only confirmed them more in their 
obſtinate antipathy to England and. to Baliol ; and be- 
ing now rendered deſperate, they ſoon re-conquered 
their country from the Engliſh. Edward made anew 
his appearance in Scotland, and with like ſucceſs. He 
found every thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the 
ſpot on which he was encamped ; and although he 
marched uncontrolled over the low countries, the na- 
tion itſelf was farther than ever from being broken or 
ſubdued. Beſides being ſupported by their pride and 
anger, paſſions difficult to tame, the Scots were en- 
couraged amid all their calamities, with daily promiſes 
of relief from France; and as a war was now likely 
to break out betwcen that kingdom and England, they 
had reaſon to expect a diviſion of the force which had 
ſo long overwhelmed and oppreſſed them $5, 


Fress tranſactions naturally bring us back to Ed- 
ward's claim to the crown of France; on which de- 
pended the moſt memorable events, not only of this 
long and active reign, but of the whole Hngliſh and 
French hiſtory, during more than a century. A no- 
tion weaker or worſe grounded than that claim cannot 
well be imagined. He acmitted the general principle, 
that females could not inherit the crown of France. 
But, in ſo doing, he only ſet aſide his mother's right, 
to eſtabliſh his own; for although he acknowledged 
females incapable of inheriting, he aſſerted that males 
deſcending from females were liable to no ſuch objec- 


6. Rymer, vol. iv. Leland's Collect vol, ii, W. Heming, T. 
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tion, but might claim by right of propinquity. This LETTER 
| XI. 

plea, however, was not only more favourable to Charles 

king of Navarre, deſcended from a daughter of Lewis A. P. 1336. 

X. but contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of ſucceſſion 

in every European country, Edward's claim was * 

therefore diſregarded, and the title of Philip of Valois 

univerſally recognized and acknowledged ?. 


Bur although the youthful and ambitious mind of 
Edward had raſhly entertained this falſe idea, he did not 
carry his pretenſions ſo far as to engage in hoſtilities 
with ſo powerful a monarch as Philip VI. On the con- 
trary, he went over to Amiens, and did homage for 
Guienne *, By that compliance he indirectly acknow- 
ledged Philip's title to the crown of France, His own 
claim indeed was ſo unreaſonable, and ſo thoroughly 
diſavowed by the whole French nation, that to inſiſt 
on it was no better than pretending to the violent con- 
queſt of the kingdom ; and it probably would never 
have been farther thought of, had it not been for 
ſome incidents wF ich afterwards excited an animoſity 
between the two monarchs, 


RoßERT of Artois, a prince of great talents and 
credit, who had married Philip's ſiſter, had fallen into 
diſgrace at the court of France, His brother-in-law 
not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with vio- 
lence, He came over to England, and was favour- A. D. 1337. 
ably received by Edward. Now reſigning himſelf to 
all the movements of rage and revenge, Robert endea- 
voured to revive in the mind of the Engliſn monarch 
his ſuppoſed title to the crown of France; and even 
flattered him, that it was not impoſlible for a prince of 


7. Froiſſard, tom. i, D. Specileg. tom. ili. 8. Rymer, vol. iv. 
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. valour and abilities to render this claim effectual, 
c made Philip de Valois king of France,” added 


6c <A ingratitude ?, wi 


EDWARD was the more diſpoſed to liſten to ſuch 
ſuggeſtions, as he had reaſon to complain of Philip's 
conduct with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that mo- 
narch had both given protection to the exiled David 
Bruce, and encouraged the Scots in their ſtruggles for 
independency. Reſentment gradually filled the breaſts 
of both monarchs, and made them incapable of heark- 
ening to any terms of accommodation. Philip thought 
he ſhould be wanting to the firſt principles of policy, 
if he abandoned Scotland ; and Edward pretended that 
he muſt renounce all claim to generoſity, if he with- 
drew his protection from Robert of Artois. Alliances 
were formed on both ſides, and great preparations were 
made for war. 


Ox the fide of England was the count of Hainault, 
the king's father-in law, the duke of Brabant, the 
archbiſhop of Cologne, the duke of Guelder, the mar- 


quis of Juliers, and the count of Namur. Theſe 


princes could ſupply, either from their own ſtates, or 
from the bordering countries, great numbers of war- 
like troops: and nothing was wanting to make Ed- 
ward's alliance on that quarter truly formidable but 
the acceſſion of Flanders, which he obtained by means 
ſomewhat extraordinary. 


Tre Flemings, the firſt people in the north of Eu- 
rope that ſucceſsfully cultivated arts and manufac- 
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tures, began now to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſal- LETTER 
age, or rather ſlavery, into which the common people 
had been univerſally thrown by the abuſes of the feu- A. D. 1337. 


dal polity ; and the lower claſs of men among them 
had riſen to a degree of riches unknown elſewhere to 
thoſe of their ſtation in that comparatively barbarous 
age. It was impoſſible for ſuch men not to reſent any 
act of tyranny; and acts of tyranny were likely to be 
practiſed by a ſovereign and nobility accuſtomed to 
domineer. They had riſen in tumults: they had in- 
ſulted the nobles, and driven their earl into France *9, 


Ix every ſuch revolution there is always ſome lead- 
er or demagogue, to whoſe guidance the people blind- 
ly deliver themſelves, And on his character entirely 
depends the happineſs or miſery of thoſe who have put 
themſelves under his care; for every ſuch man has it 
in his power to be a deſpot : ſo narrow are the boun- 
daries between liberty and ſlavery !—The preſent 
leader of the Flemings was James d' Arteville, a brewer 
of Ghent, who governed them with a more abſolute 
ſway than had ever been aſſumed by any of their law- 
ful ſovereigns. He placed and diſplaced the magiſ- 
trates at pleaſure, He was conſtantly attended by a 
guard; who, on the leaſt fignal from him, inſtantly 
aſſaſſinated any man that happened to fall under his 
diſpleaſure. All the cities of Flanders were full of 
his ſpies; and it was immediate death to give him 
the ſmalleſt umbrage. This was the man to whom 
Edward addreſſed himſelf for bringing over the Flem- 
ings to his intereſts 11. 


10. Proiſſard, liv. i. | 11. Id. ibid. 
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Peoup of advances from ſo great a prince, and ſen- 


ADR fible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to 


maintain connections with the Engliſh, on account of 
the advantages of trade, their demagogue readily em- 
braced the cauſe of Edward, and invited him over to 
the Low Countries. Edward repaired to Flanders, 
attended by ſeveral of his nobility, and a body of Eng- 
liſh forces; but before the Flemings, who were val- 
ſals of France, would take up arms againſt their liege 
lord, Edward was obliged to aſſume the title of king 
of France, and to challenge their aſſiſtance for de- 
throning Philip de Valois, the uſurper of his king- 
dom 12. This ſtep, which was taken by the advice 
of d' Arteville, as he knew it would produce an irre- 
concilable breach between the two monarchs (a fur- 
ther motive for his joining the cauſe of Edward), gave 
Tiſe to that animoſity which the Engliſh and French 
nations, but more eſpecially the former, have ever 
fince borne againſt each other, an animofity which 
had, for ſome centuries, ſo viſible an influence on all 
their tranſactions, and which ſtill continues to in- 
flame the heart of many an honeſt Engliſhman, 


LET philoſaphers blame this prejudice as inconſiſt- 
ent with the liberality of the human mind ; let mo- 
raliſts mourn its ſeverity, and weak politicians lament 
its deſtructive rage—you, my dear Philip, as a lover 
of your country, will ever, I hope, revere a paſſion 
that has ſo often given victory to the arms of Eng- 
land, and humbled her haughty rival; which has pre- 
ſerved, and continues to preſerve the independency of 
Great Britain! 


Tue French monarch made great preparations a- 
gainſt the attack fiom the Engliſh ; and his foreign 


22. W. Zeaung. T. Walingham. Rymer, vol. v. 
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alliances were both more natural and powerful than LETTER 
thoſe which were formed by his antagoniſt, The king 

of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, A. D. 1338. 
were entirely in the intereſts of Philip; and on the 

fide of Germany, the king of Bohemia, the palatine 

of the Rhine, the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the 

biſhop of Liege, the counts of Deuxponts, Vaude- 

mont, and Geneva. A mighty army was brought A. D. 1339. 
into the field on both ſides. Conferences and mutual 
defiances, however, were all that the firſt campaign 
produced; and Edward, diſtreſſed for want of money, 

was obliged to diſband his army, and return to Eng- 

land **, 


Bur this illuſtrious prince had too much ſpirit to be 
diſcouraged by the firſt difhculties of an undertaking. 
He was anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſucceſſ- 
ful and more gallant enterprizes; and next ſeaſon prov- A. D. 1340. 
ed ſomewhat more fortunate, The Engliſh, under 
the command of Edward, gained an important advant- 
age over the French by ſea. Two hundred and thirty 
French ſhips were taken, thirty thouſand Frenchmen 
were killed with two of their admirals. The luftre 
of this victory increaſed the king's reputation among 
his allies, who aſſembled their forces with expedition, 
and joined the Engliſh army; and Edward marched 
to the frontiers of France at the head of above one 
hundred thouſand men, The French monarch had 
collected an army ſtill more numerous; yet he conti- 
tinued to adhere to the prudent reſolution he had form- 
ed, of putting nothing to hazard, hoping by that means | 
to weary out the enemy, This conduct had in ſome | 
meaſure the defired effect. Edward fatigued with 
fruitleſs ſieges, and irritatedat thediſagreeable proſpect 


13. Froiſſard, ubi ſupt W. Heming. T. Walſingham. 
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that lay before him, challenged Philip to decide their 


AD. 7340, Claims to the crown of France by ſingle combat; by 


A. D. 1341. 


an action of one hundred againſt one hundred, or by 
a general engagement, Philip replied with his uſual 
coolneſs, that it did not become a vaſlal to challenge 
his liege lord; and Edward found it neceſſary to con- 
clude a truce for one year '4, 


Tuls truce would in all likelihood have been con- 
verted into a ſolid peace, and Edward would have drop- 
ped his claim, had not an unexpected circumſtance 
opened to him more promiſing views, and given his 


enterpriſing genius a full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. 


The count de Mountfort, the heir male of Britaony, 
had ſeized that duchy in oppoſition to Charles of 


Blois, the French king's nephew, who had married 
the daughter of the late duke. Senſible that he could 


expect no favour from Philip, Mountfort made a voy- 
age to England, on pretence of ſoliciting his claim to 
the earldom of Richmond, which had devolved to him 
by his brother's death; and then offering to do homage 
to Edward, as king of France, for the duchy of Bri- 
tanny, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for the ſupport of 
each other's pretenſions. 


LITTLE negociation was neceſſary to conclude a 
treaty between two princes connected by their imme- 
diate intereſts, But the captivity of the count de 
Mountfort, which happened ſoon after, ſeemed to put 
an end to all the advantages naturally to be expected 
from ſuch an alliance. The affairs of Britanny, how. 
ever, were unexpectedly retrieved by Jane of Flanders, 

counteſs of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman 
of her time. Rouſed by the captivity of her huſband 
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from thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe had hitherto LETTER 
confined herſelf, ſhe boldly undertook to ſupport the — , 
fallen fortunes of her family. She went from place A. D. 1342. 
to place, encouraging the garriſons, providing them 

with every thing neceſſary for ſubſiſtence, and con- 

certing the proper plans of defence; and after having 

put the whole province in a good poſture, ſhe ſhut 

herſelf up in Hennebone, where ſhe waited with im- 

patience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours which- Edward 

had promiſed her. 


CuARLESs of Blois, anxious to make himſelf maſter 
of this important fortreſs, and ſtill more to get poſſeſ- 
ſion of the perſon of the counteſs, ſat down before the 
place with a great army, and conduQed the attack 
with indefatigable induſtry. The defence was no leſs 
vigorous. The beſiegers were repulſed in every aſ- 
fault. Frequent ſallies were made by the garriſon ; 
and the counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward on all 
occaſions, every one was aſhamed not to exert him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt. The reiterated attacks of the he- 
ſiegers, however, had at length made ſeveral breaches 
in the walls; and it was apprehended that a general 
aflault, which was dreaded every hour, might bear 
down the garriſon, It became necellary to treat of a 
capitulation: and the biſhop of Laon was already en- 
gaged in a conference on that ſubject with Charles of 
Blois, when the counteſs, who had mounted a high 
tower, and was anxiouſly looking toward the ſea for 
relief, deſcried ſome ſails at a diſtance, ** Behold 
ce the ſuccours !” exclaimed ſhe; the Engliſh ſuc- 
cours I- No capitulation,” They conſiſted of fix | 
thouſand archers, and ſome cavalry, under the com- | 
mand of fir Walter Manny, one of the braveſt cap- | 
tains of England; and havipg entered the harbour, | 
and inſpired freſh courage into the garriſon, immedi- | 

ately 
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ately ſallied forth, beat the beſiegers from their poſts, 
and obliged them to decamp's, | 


NoTw1THSTANDING this ſucceſs, the troops under 
fir Walter Manny were found inſufficient for the ſup- 
port of the counteſs of Mountfort, who was ſtill ready 
to be over- powered by numbers. Edward therefore 
ſent over a reinforcement under Robert of Artois, 
and afterwards went to her aſſiſtance in perſon. Ro- 
bert was killed in the defence of Vannes: and Edward 


conciuded a truce of three years, on honourable terms, 
for himſelf and the counteſs. 


Tris truce, however, was of much ſhorter dura— 
ration than the term ſpecified in the articles, and each 
monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the blame 
of its infraction. The Engliſh parliament entered 
warmly into the quarrel, adviſed the king not to be 
amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted him ſup- 
plies for the renewal of hoſtilities. The carl of Derby 
was ſent over for the protcQtion of Guienne, where he 
behaved with great callantry; and Edward invaded 
Normandy with an army of thirty thouſand men. He 
took ſeveral towns, and ravaged the whole province, 
carrying bis excurſions even to the gates of Paris, 
At length Philip advanced againſt him at the head of 
an hundred thouiand men: and Edward, afraid of 
being ſurrounded in the enemy's country, retreated 
towards Flanders“. 


In this retreat happened the famous paſſage of the 
Somme, which was followed by the ſtill more cele- 
brated battle of Creſſy.— When Edward approached 
the Somme, he found all the bridges either broken 
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down or ſtrongly guarded. An army of twenty thou- LETTER 
ſand men, under the command of Godamar de Faye, — p 
was ſtationed on the oppoſite bank; and Philip was ad- A. D. 1346. 


vancing on him, at the ſame time, from behind. In this 
extremity he was informed of a place that was ford- 
able: he haſtened thither, but ſaw de Faye ready to 
obſtruct his paſſage. A man of leſs reſolution, or more 
coolneſs, would have heſitated: Edward deliberated 
not a moment, but threw himſelf into the river ſword 
in hand, at the head of his troops ; drove the enemy 
from their ſtation, and purſued them to a diſtance on 
the plain. Philip and his forces arrived at the ford, 
when the rear-guard of the Engliſh army was paſſing; 
and the riſing of the tide only prevented that incenſed 
monarch from following them. On the lapſe of fo 
few moments depended the fate of Edward !—and 
theſe, by his celerity, were turned from ruin into 
victory ! yet if he had been unfortunate in his paſſage, 
or if the French army had arrived ſomewhat ſooner, 
how many pretended philoſophers would have told us 
that he was an inconſiderate prince, and the attempt 
would have been branded as abſurd !—So much, my 
dear Philip, does the reputation of events depend on 
ſucceſs, and the characters of men on the ſituations 
in which they are engaged, 


EDwARD by his fortunate paſſage gained ſome 
ground of the enemy, as Philip was obliged to take his 
route by the bridge of Abbeville ; but he till ſaw the 
danger of precipitating his march over the plains of 
Picardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the 
numerous cavalry, in which the French camp abound- 
ed, He therefore embraced the prudent reſolution 
of waiting the arrival of the enemy, and choſe his 
ground advantageoufly near the village of Creſſy; 
where 
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where he drew up his army in excellent order, and di- 
vided into three lines. The firſt line was com- 
manded by the prince of Wales, commonly called 
the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour; 
the ſecond by the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton; and the king himſelf took the direction of the 
third, which was intended as an auxiliary force, The 
French army, which now conſiſted of above an hun— 
dred and twenty thouſand men, was alſo formed into 
three lines; but as Philip had made a haſty and con- 
fuſed march from Abbeville, the troops were fatigued 
and diſordered, The firſt line confiſting of fifteen 
thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was commanded 
by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi : the ſecond 
was led by the count d' Alengon; and the king in 
perſon was at the head of the third. The battle be- 
gan about three o'clock, and continued till towards 
evening; when the whole French army took to flight, 


-and was followed and put to the ſword with great 


ſlaughter till the darkneſs of night put an end to the 
purſuit. Almoſt forty thouſand of the French were 
ſlain, among whom were many of the principal no— 
bility, twelve hundred knights, and fourteen hundred 
gentlemen, On his return to the camp Edward flew 
into the arms of the prince of Wales, who had dis- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in a remarkable manner. «© My 
ce brave ſon !” cried he, * perſevere in your honour- 
cc able courſe. V ou are my ſon! for valiantly have you 
cc acquitted yourſelf to-day. You have ſhewn your- 


de {elf worthy of empire.“ 


Tuts victory is partly aſcribed to ſome pieces of 
arillery, which Edward is ſaid to have planted in his 
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but we Cannot ſuppoſe they did much execution. The 
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invention was yet in its infancy ; and cannon were A.D. 1346. 


at firſt ſo clumſy, and of ſuch difficult management, 
that they were rather incumbrances than thoſe ter- 
rible inſtruments of deſolation which we now behold 
them. They had never before been made uſe of on 
any memorable occaſion in Europe. This may, there- 
ſore, be regarded as the æra of one of the moſt im- 
portant diſcoveries that has been made among men : 
a diſcovery which changed by degrees the whole mi- 
litary ſcience, and of courſe many circumſtances in 
the political government of Europe; which has 
brought nations more on a level ; has made ſucceſs in 
war a matter of calculation; and though ſeemingly 
contrived for the deſtruction of mankind, and the 
overthrow of empires, has in the iſſue rendered battles 
leſs bloody, and conqueſts leſs frequent, by giving 
greater ſecurity to ſtates, and intereſting the paſ- 
ſions of men leſs in the ſtruggle for victory. 


A WEAK mind is elated with the ſmalleſt ſucceſs : 
a great ſpirit is little affected by any turn of fortune. 
Edward, inſtead of expecting that the victory at 
Creſſy would be immediately followed by the total 
ſubjeQion of the diſputed kingdom, ſeemed rather to 


moderate his views. He prudently limited his am- 


bition to the conqueſt of Calais; by which he hoped 
to ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into France, as might 
afterwards open the way to more confiderable advan- 
tages. He therefore marched thither with his victo- 
rious army, and preſented himſelf before the place, 
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In the mean time David Bruce, king of Scotland, 
whom his countrymen had recalled, was ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited by his ally, Philip, to invade the northern coun- 
ties of England. He accordingly aſſembled a great 
army, and carried his ravages as far as Durham, He 
was there met hy queen Philippa, at the head of a 
body of twelve thouſand men, which ſhe committed 
to the command of lord Percy. A fierce engagement 
enſued ; and the Scots were broken and chaſed off the 
field with great ſlaughter. Fifteen thouſand of them 
were ſlain, among whom were the chancellor and earl. 
marſhal. The king himſelf was taken priſoner, toge- 
ther with many of the principal nobility “. 


As ſoon as Philippa had ſecured her royal priſoner, 
ſhe croſſed the ſea at Dover, and was received in the 
Engliſh camp before Calais with all the eclat due to 
her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs. This was the 
age of chivalry and gallantry. Edward's courtiers 
excelled in theſe accompliſhments no leſs than in 
policy and war; and the extraordinary qualities of 
the women of thoſe times ; the neceſſary conſequence 
of reſpectful admiration, form the beſt apology for 
the ſuperſtitious devotion which was then paid to the 
ſofter ſex. Calais was taken, after an obſtinate ſiege 
of almoſt twelve months. The inhabitants were ex- 
pelled : and it was peopled anew with Engliſh ſubjects, 
and made the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; 
the four chief commodities of England, and the only 
ones for which there was yet any demand in foreign 
markets. A truce was ſoon afterwards concluded with 
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France, throvgh the mediation of the pope's legate, 
and Edward returned in triumph to England **, 


HERE a few obſervations ſeem neceſſary, The great 
ſucceſs of Edward in his foreign wars had excited a 
ſtrong emulation among the Engliſh nobility ; and 
their animoſity againſt France, and reſpe& to their 
prince, had given a new and more uſeful dire&ion to 
that ambition, which had ſo often been turned by thoſe 
turbulent barons againft the crown, or which diſcharg- 
ed its fury on their fellow-ſubje&ts. This prevailing 
ſpirit was farther promoted by the inſtitution of 
the military Order of the Garter, in emulation of 
ſome orders of knighthood, of a like nature, which 
had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe, — A 
ſtory prevails, though not ſupported by ancient au- 
thority, that Edward's miftreſs, commonly ſuppoſed 
to be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropped her garter at 
a court ball ; that the king ſtooped, and took it up; 
when obſerving ſome of his courtiers to ſmile, as if 
they had ſuſpected another intention, he held up the 
trophy, and called out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe : Evil 
eto him that evil thinks!“ - And as every incident of 
gallantry in thoſe times was magnified into a matter of 
importance, he inſtituted the Order of the Garter in 
coinmemoration of this event, though not without po- 
litical views, and gave theſe words as the motto of the 
order. Frivolous as ſuch an origin may ſeem, it is per- 
fectly ſuitable to the manners of that age; and, as a 
profound hiſtorian remarks, it is difficult by any other 
means to account either for the ſeemingly unmeaning 
terms of the motto, or the peculiar badge of the garter, 
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which appears to have no reference to any purpoſe 
either of military uſe or ornament *. 


A DAMP, however, was ſuddenly thrown over the 
triumphant ſeſtivity of the Engliſh court, by a de- 
ſtructive peſtilence, which about this time invaded 
Britain, after having deſolated the areateſt part of 
the earth. It made its appearance firſt in the north 
of Aſia; encircled all that vaſt continent; viſited 
Africa; made its progreſs from one end of Europe to 
the other; and is computed to have ſwept away near 
a third of the inhabitants in every country through 
which it paſſed. Above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid 
to have periſhed by it in London alone. This griev- 
ous calamity, more than the pacific diſpoſition of 


the princes, ſerved to prolong the truce between Eng- 
hnd and France. 


Dox1XNG this truce Philip de Valois died, without 
being able to re-eftabliſh the affairs of France, which 
his unſucceſsful war with England had thrown into 
much diſorder. This monarch had, during the firſt 
years of his reign, obtained the appellation of 
Fortunate, and acquired the character of Prudent: but 
he ill maintained either the one or the other; leſs in- 
deed from his own fault, than becauſe he was over- 
matched by the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior genius of 
Edward, But the incidents in the reign of his ſon 
John, gave the French cauſe to lament even the ca- 
lamitous times of Philip, John was diſtinguiſhed by 
many virtues, but particularly by a ſcrupulous ho- 
nour and fidelity, He was not deficient in perſonal 


21. Hume, if, England, chap. xv. 
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courage; but as he wanted that maſterly prudence 
and foreſight, which his difficult fituation required, 
bis kingdom was at the ſame time diſturbed by inteſ- 
tine commotions, and oppreſſed by foreign wars. 


THE principal author of theſe calamities was Charles 
king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, and whoſe con- 
duct fully entitled him to that appellation, He was 
deſcended from males of the blood royal of France, 
His mother was daughter of Lewis X. and he had 
himſelf married a daughter of the reigning king; but 
all theſe ties, which ought to have connected him 
with the throne, gave him only greater power to ſhake 
and overthrow it. He ſecretly entered into a correſ- 
pondence with the king of England; and he ſeduced, 
by his addreſs, Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, the king of France's eldeſt fon, and the firſt 
who bore the title of Dauphin, by the re-union of 
the province of Dauphiny to the crown, This young 
prince, however, made ſenſible of the danger and 
folly of ſuch conneftions, promiſed to make atone- 
ment for the offence by the ſacrifice of his aſſociates, 
In concert with his father, he accordingly invited 
the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the par- 
ty, to a feaſt at Rouen, where they were betrayed 
into the hands of John. Some of the moſt obnoxious 
were immediately led to execution, and the king of 
Navarre was thrown into priſon, But this ſtroke of 
ſeverity in the French monarch, and of treachery in 
the Dauphin, was far from proving decifive in reſtor- 
ing the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother 
to Charles the Bad, and Geoffrey d' Harcourt, put all 
the towns and caſtles belonging to that prince in a poſ- 
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ture of defence; and they had immediate recourſe to 
England in this deſperate extremity **. 


TR truce between the two kingdoms, which had 
always been ill obſerved on both fides, was now ex- 
pired : ſo that Edward was at liberty to ſupport the 
French malcontents. The war was again renewed 
and aſter a variety of fortunes, but chiefly in favour 
of the Engliſh, an event happened which nearly prov- 
ed fatal to the French monarchy, 


THe prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
the firſt campaign, took the field with an army of only 
twelve thouſand men; and with that ſmall body he 
ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. King 
John, provoked at the inſult offered him by this incur- 
ſion, collected an army of fixty thouſand combatants, 
and advanced by haſty marches to intercept his ene- 
my. The prince, nat aware of John's near approach, 
loſt ſome days, on his march, before the caſtle of Remo. 
rantin, and thereby gave the French monarch an op- 
portunity of overtaking him. The purſuers came with- 
in ſight at Maupertuis, near Poictiers; and young Ed- 
ward, ſenſible that his retreat was now become im- 
praQticable, prepared for battle with all the courage 
of a hero, and all the prudence of an experienced 
general. No degree of prudence or courage, however, 
could have ſaved him, had the king of France known 
how to make uſe of his preſent advantages. John's 
ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to ſurround the 
Engliſh camp, and by intercepting all proviſions, to 
reduce the prince to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at 


23, Froiſſard, liv. i. 
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diſertion. But the impatient ardour of the Freneh no- LETTER 
bility prevented this idea from ſtriking any of the com- 

manders; ſo that they immediately took meaſures for A. D. 2356. 
the aſſault, with full aſſurance of victory. But they 

found themſelves miſerably miſtaken. The Engliſh 
adventurers received them with deſperate valour, put 

their army to flight, and took their king priſoner, 


Tux Black Prince, who had been carried away in 
purſuit-of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
clear on his return, had ordered a tent to be pitched, 
and was repoſing himſelf after the toils of battle, when 
informed of the fate of the French monarch. John 
had long refuſed to ſurrender himſelf to any one, 
but his “ couſin the prince of Wales .“ Here com- 
mences the real, and unexampled heroiſm of young 
Edward—the tiiumph of humanity and moderation 
over inſolence and pride, in the heart of a young war- 
rior, elated by as extraordinary and as unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs as had ever crowned the arms of any commander, 
He came forth to meet the captive king with all the 
marks of regard and ſympathy ; adminiſtered com- 
fort to him amidſt his misfortunes ; paid him the tri- 
bute of praiſe due to his valour ; and aſcribed his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a ſu- 
perior Providence, which controuls all the efforts of 
human force and prudence, He ordered a repaſt to be 
prepared in his tent for the royal priſoner ; and he 
himſelf ſerved at the captive's table, as if he had been 
one of his retinue. All his father's pretenſions to the 
crown of France were now buried in oblivion. John 
in captivity received the honours of a king, which 
were refuſed him when ſeated on the throne of Clovis. 
His misfortunes, not his right, were reſpected: and 
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the French priſoners, conquered by this elevation of 
mind, more than by the Engliſh arms, burſt into 
tears of admiration z which were only checked by the 
reflection, that ſack exalted heroiſm in an enemy 


muſt make him doubly dangerous to the independency 
of their native country . 


THE 3 of Wales conducted his royal priſoner 
to Bourdeaux; and, after coneluding a truce for two 
years, brought him over to England. Here the king of 
France, beſides the generous treatment which he met 
with, had the melancholy conſolation of meeting a bro- 
ther in affliction. The king of Scotland had been for 
eleven years a captive in the hands of Edward, whoſe 
ſuperior genius and fortune had reduced at once the 
two neighbouring potentates, with whom he was en- 
gaged in war, to the condition of priſoners in his ca- 
pital. Finding, however, that the conqueſt of Scot- 
land was nowiſe advanced by the captivity of its ſove- 
reign, Edward conſented to reſtore David Bruce to his 
liberty, for the ranſom of one hundred thouſand marks 
ſterling ; and that prince delivered the ſons of all his 
principal nobility, as hoſtages for the payment 25, 


MEAanwHYiLlE the captivity of the French mo- 
narch, joined to the preceding diſorders of the king- 
dom, had produced an almoſt total diſſolution of civil 
authority,' and occaſioned the moſt horrible and de- 
ſtructive violences everexperienced in any age or coun- 
try. The Dauphin, now about nineteen years of age, 
naturally aſſumed the reins of government during his 
father's captivity ; but although endowed with an ex- 
cellent judgment, even in ſuch early years, he poſ- 
ſeſſed neither experience nor ability ſufficient to 

24. Froiſſard, ubi ſup, 25. Rymer, vol. i. 
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that national aſſembly, inſtead of ſupporting his ad- 
miniſtration, were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit 
of licentiouſneſs; and laid hold of the preſent oppor» 
tunity to demand limitations of the regal power, 
the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and the liberty 
of the king of Navarre, Marcel, provoſt of the mer- 
chants of Paris, and firſt magiſtrate of that city, put 
himſelf at the head of the unruly populace; and from 
the violence and temerity of his character, puſhed 
them to commit the moſt criminal outrages againſt 
the royal authority. They detained the Dauphin in 
a kind of captivity : they murdered in his preſence 
Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals 
of France: they threatened all the other miniſters 
with the like fate; and when Charles, who had been 
obliged to temporize and difſemble, made his eſcape 
from their hands, they leyied war againſt him, and 
openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. he other 
cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, 
ſhook off the Dauphin's authority; took the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and ipread the contagion 


into every province. The wild ſtate of nature ſeem- 


ed to be renewed in the boſom of ſociety : every man 


was thrown looſe and independent of his fellow-citi- 
LENS. 


Tux nohles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere 
to the crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check 
theſe tumults, had loſt all their influence, The troops, 
who could no longer be retained in diſcipline, by rea- 
ſon of the want of pay, throwing off all regard to 
their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſtence by pil- 
lage and robbery ; and aſſociating with them all the 
alorderly people, with whom that age abounded, in- 


teſted 
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feſted every quarter of the kingdom in numerous bo. 
dies. They deſolated the open country, burned and 
plundered the villages ; and by cutting off all means 
of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced to neceſſity 
even the inhabitants of the fortified towns, 


THe peaſants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left 
unproteRed by their maſters, became deſperate from 
their preſent miſery ; and riſing every where in arms, 
carried to the laſt extremity thoſe diſorders, which 
were derived. from the ſedition of the citizens and dif. 
banded ſoldiers. The gentry, hated for their tyranny, 
were every where expoſed to the violence of popular 
rage; and, inſtead of meeting with the reſpect due to 
their rank, became only, on that account, the object 
of more wanton inſult to the mutinous ruſtics. I hey 
were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to the ſword 
without mercy. Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, 
and levelled with the ground; while their wives and 
daughters were ſubject to violation, and then murdered, 


A B0Dy of nine thouſand of theſe ſavage boors broke 
into Meaux, were the wife of the Dauphin, the 
ducheſs of Orleans, and above three hundred other 
ladies had taken ſhelter. The moſt brutal treatment 
and fatal conſequences were apprehended by this fair 
and helpleſs company ; when the count de Foix and 
the captal de Buche, with the aſſiſtance of oaly fixty 


knights, animated with the true ſpirit of chivalry, 


flew to the reſcue of the ladies, and beat off the brutal 
and rapacious peaſants with great ſlaughter “s. 


Am1DsT theſe diſorders the king of Navarre made 
his eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous lead- 
er to the furious malcontents. He revived his pre- 
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tenſions to the crown of France; but in all his opera- 
tions he ated more like a captain of banditti than 


one who aſpired to be the head of a regular govern- A. D. 1358. 


ment, and who was engaged by his ſtation to endea- 
your the re-eſtabliſhmeat of order in the community. 


All the French, therefore, who wiſhed to reſtore peace 


to their deſolated country, turned their eyes towards 
the Dauphin; who, though not remarkable for his 
i daily gained by his prudence and vi 

gilance, the aſcendant over his enemies. Marcel, the 
ſeditious provoſt of Paris, was flain in attempting to 
deliver that city to the king of Navarre. The capital 
immediately returned to its duty; the moſt conſider- 
able bodies of the mutinous peaſants were diſperſed, or 
put to the ſword ; ſome bands of military robbers un- 
derwent the ſame fate, and France began once more 


to aſſume the appearance of civil government 7. 


EDWARD appeared to have « favourale opportunity 
of puſhing his conqueſts, during the confuſion in the 
Dauphin's affairs; but his hands were tied by the 
truce, and the ſtate of the Engliſh finances made a 
ceſſation of arms neceſſary, The truce, however, no 
ſooner expired than he invaded France anew with the 
whole military force of England, He ravaged the 
country without oppoſition ; pillaged many towns, 
and levied contributions upon others ; but finding that 
he could not ſubſiſt his army in a kingdom waſted by 
foreign and domeſtic enemies, he prudently concluded 
the peace of Bretigni, which ſeemed to ſecure eſſen- 
tial advantages to his crown. By this peace, 1t was 
ſtipulated, that John ſhould pay three millions of 
crowns of gold for his ranſom ; that Edward ſhould for 
ever renounce all claim to the crown of France, and 
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to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; in exchange for 
which he ſhould receive the provinces of Poitou, 
Xaintonge, VAngenois, Perigord, the Limouſin, 
Quercy, Rovergue,  Angoumois, and other diftrifts 
in that quarter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, Mon- 
treuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the other fide 
of France; that the full ſovereignty of theſe pro- 


zvinces, as well as of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the 
crown of England ; and that France ſhould renounce 


A. D. 1363. 


all title to feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from 
them“. 


Is conſequence of this treaty, the king of France 
was reſtored to his liberty; but many difficulties ariſ- 
ing with reſpett to the execution of ſome of the arti- 
cles, he took the honourable relolution of coming over 
to England in perſon, in order to adjuſt them, His 
council endeavoured to diſſuade him from this deſign, 
which they repreſented as raſh and impolitic; and 
infinuated, that he ought to elude as far as pofiible 
the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty. ** Though 
& juſtice and good faith,“ replied John, © were ba- 
& niſhed from the reſt of the earth, they ought till 


4c to retain their habitation in the breaſts of princes!” 


A. D. 1364. 


And he accordingly came over to his former lodg- 


ings in the Savoy; where he ſoon after ſickened, and 
dicd *?, 


Joan was ſucceeded in the throne of France by his 
ſon, Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity, and well qualified, by his prudence and expe- 
Tience, to repair the loſſes which the kingdom had 
ſuſtained ſrom the errors of his predeceſſors. Con- 
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times, who held nothing in eſtimation but military 
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courage, he feems to have laid it down as a maxim, A.D. 1364. 


never to appear at the head of his armies. He was 


the firſt European monarch, that ſhewed the advan- 


tage of policy and foreſight over a raſh and precipi- 
tate valour. 


Beyor® Charles cou'd think of counterbalancing 
ſo great a power as England, it was neceſſary for him 
to remedy the many diforders to which his own king- 
dom was expoſed, He accordingly turned his arms 
againſt the king of Navarre, the great diſturber of 
France during that age ; and he defeated that prince, 


and reduced him to terms, by the valour and eonduẽt 


of Bertrand du Gueſclin, one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed captains of thoſe times, whom Charles had the diſ- 
cernment to chuſe as the inſtrument of his victories. 
He alſo ſettled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledg- 
ivg the title of Mountfort, and receiving homage for 
his dominions. But much was yet to do. 


On the concluſion of the peace of Bretigni, a multi- 
tude of military adventurers, who had followed the 
proſperous fortunes of Edward, being diſperſed into the 
ſeveral provinces of France, and poſſeſſed of ſtrong- 
holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, or relinquiſh a 
courſe of life to which they were now accuſtomed, and 
by which alone they could earn a ſubſiſtence, They 
therefore aſſociated themſelves with the banditti, who 
were already inured to the habits of rapine and vio- 
lence; and under the name of Companies and Companions, 
became a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. Some 
Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character were not 
aſhamed to take the command of theſe ruftians, whoſe 
number mnt to near forty thouſand, and whobore 


the 
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the appearance of regular armies rather than bands of 
robbers *®. As Charles was not able by force to re- 
dreſs ſo enormous a grievance, he was led by neceſſity, 
and by the turn of his character, to correct it by po- 
licy; to diſcover ſome method of diſcharging into 
foreign countries this dangerous and inteſtine evil. 
And an occaſion now offered. 


ALpnonso XI. king of Caſtile, who took the city 
of Algezira from the Moors, after a famous fiege of 
two years, had becn ſucceeded, in 1350, by his ſon 
Peter I. ſurnamed the Cruel; a prince equally perfi- 
dious, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign 
with the murder of his father's miſtreſs, Leonora de 
Guſman : his nobles fell every day the victims of his 
ſeverity : he put to death his coufin, and one of his 
natural brothers, from groundleſs jealouſy ; and he 
cauſed his queen, Blanche de Bourbon, of the blood 
royal of France, to be thrown into priſon, and after- 
wards poiſoned, that he might enjoy in quiet the em- 
braces of Mary de Padella, with whom he was vio« 


lently enamoured. 


A. D. 1366. 


HENRY, count of Traſtamara, the king of Spain's 
natural brother, alarmed at the fate of his family, and 
dreading his own, took arms againſt the tyrant; but 
having failed in the attempt, he fled into France where 
he found the minds of men inflamed againſt Peter, 
on account of the murder of the French princeſs. He 
aſked permiſſion of Charles to enliſt the Companies in his 
ſervice, and to lead them into Caſtile againſt his bro- 


ther. The French monarch, charmed with the project, 


employed du Gueſclin in negociating with the leaders 
of theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded: 
and du Gueſclin having completed his levies, led the 


army firſt to Avignon, where the pope then reſided, 


and 
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and demanded, ſword in hand, abſolution for his ruf- 
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| fian ſoldiers, who had been excommunicated, and the 


ſum of two hundred thouſand livres, for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. The firſt was readily promiſed him; but ſome 
difficulty being made with reſpect to the ſecond, du 
Gueſclin replied, “ My fellows, I believe, may make 
« a ſhift to do without your abſolution : but the mo- 
© ney. is abſolutely neceſſary.“ His Holineſs now 
extorted from the inhabitants of the city and its neigh- 
bourhood the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres, and 
offered it to du Gueſclin. It is not my. purpoſe,” 
ſaid that generous warrior, “ to oppreſs the innocent 


« people. The pope and his cardinals can ſpare me 


« double the ſum from their own pockets. I there- 
ce fore inſiſt, that this money be reſtored to the own- 
«ers: and if I hear they are defrauded of it, I will, 
«© myſelf return from the other fide of the Pyrenees, 
“and oblige you to make them reſtitution.” The 
pope found the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid from 
his own treaſury the ſum demanded t. Thus hal- 
lowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the ſpoils of 
the church, du Gueſclin and his army proceeded on 
their expedition ! 


A Bop of experienced and hardy ſoldiers, con- 
ducted by ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the 
king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjeAs were ready to join the 
encmy againſt their oppreſſor. Peter fled from his 
dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the 
protection of the Black Prince, whom the king of 
England had inveſted with the ſovereignty of the 
ceded provinces, under the title of the principality of 
Aquitaine, The prince promiſed his aſſiſtance to the 
dethroned monarch ; and having obtained his father's 
conſent, he levied an army, and ſet out on his enter - 
prize. 

Zt. ift. de Gueſclin. 
Tres 
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PARTI. Tus firſt loſs which Henry of Traftamara ſuffered 

— from the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the Companie from his ſervice: and ſo much 
reverence did they pay to the name of Edward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and enliſted under his ſtandard. Henry, how- 
ever, beloved by his new ſubjects, and ſupported by 
the king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy 
with an army of one hundred thouſand men, three 
times the number of thoſe commanded by the Black 
Prince; yet du Gueſclin, and all his experienced 
officers, adviſed him to delay a deciſive action; ſo high 
was their opinion of the valour and conduct of the 
Engliſh hero !—But Henry, truſting to his numbers, 
ventured to give Edward battle on the banks of the 
Ebro, between Nafjara and Navarette; where the 
French and Spaniards were defeated, with the loſs of 
above twenty thouſand men, and du Gueſclin and 
other officers of diſtinction taken priſoners, All Caſ- 
tile ſubmitted to the victor: Peter was reſtored to 
the throne; and Edward returned to Guienne with 
his uſual glory ; having not only overcome the greateſt 
general of his age, butreitrained the moſt blood- thirſty 
tyrant from exccuting vengeance on his priſoners ?, 


| Bur this gallant warrior had ſoon reaſon to repent 
| his connections with a prince like Peter, loſt to all ſenſe 

of virtue and honour. That ungrateful monſter refuſ- 
ed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward 
abandoned him. He treated his ſubjects with the ut- 
moſt barbarity ; their animofity was rouſed againſt 
him; anddu Gueſclin, having obtained his ranſom, 
returned to Caſtile with the count of Traſtamara, and 
ſome forces levied anew in France. They were join- 
ed by the Spaniſh malcontents ; and having no longer 
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32, Froiſſard, liv. i. 
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the ſuperior genius, and the ſuperiot fortune of the LETTER 
Black Prince to encounter, they gained a cotnplete > 
victory over Peter in the neighbourhood of Toledo. A. P. 2368, 
The tyrant now took refuge in a caſtle, where he was 

ſoon after beſieged by the victors, and taken priſoner, 

in endeavouring to make his eſoape. He was con- 

ducted to his brother Henry ; againſt whom he is ſaid 

to have ruſhed, in a tranſportof rage, diſarmed as he 

was. Henry flew him with his own hand, in reſent- 

ment of his cruelties; and, though a baſtard, was 
honoured with the crown of Caſtile, which he tranſ- 

mitted to his poſterity 33, | 


In the mean time the affairs of the Black Prince were 
fallen into ſome diſorder, He had involved himſelf fo 
much in debt by his Spaniſh expedition, that he found 
it neceſſary, on his return, to impoſe on his foreign 
principality a new tax, which ſome of the nobility 
paid with extreme reluctance, and to which others ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to ſubmit. They carried their com- 
plaints to the king of France, as their lord paramount 
and, as the renunciations agreed to in the'treaty of | 
Bretigni kad never been made, Charles ſeized this op- | 
portunity, to renew his claim of ſuperiority over the 
Engliſh provinces . In this reſolution he was en- | | 
couraged by the declining years of Edward III. and 
the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of, Wales's health: A. D. 1369. 
he therefore ſent the prince a ſummons to appear in 
his court at Paris, and juſtify his conduct towards his 
vaſſals. The prince replied, that he would come to 
Paris, but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men. War was renewed between France and Eng- 


33. Id. ibid. 34. T. Walſingham. Freiſlard, ubi ſup, 
Vor. I. N n land, 
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land, and with fingular reverſe of fortune. The low 
Rate of the prince of Wales's health not permitting him 
to exert his uſual activity, the French were viftorious 
in almoſt every action; and when he was obliged, by 
his increafing infirmities, to throw up the command, 
and return to his native country, the affairs of the 
Engliſh went to total ruin on the continent. They 
were ftript, in a few years of all their ancient poſ- 
ſeſſions in France, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne ; 
and of all their conqueſts, except Calais *s, 


Tukse misfortunes abroad were followed by the 
decay of the king's authority at home, This was 


"chiefly occaſioned by his extravagant attachment to 
Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, whoſe 


influence over him had given ſuch general diſguſt, as 
to become the object of a parliamentary remonſtrance, 
The indolence naturally attendant on years and infir- 
mities, had alſo made Edward refign the adminiſtra- 
tion into the hands of his ſon, the duke of Lancaſter, 
whoſe unpopular manners and proceedings weakened 


extremely the affections of the Engliſh to their ſove- 


reign. Meanwhile the prince of Wales died; leay- 
ing behind him a character adorned with every emi- 
nent virtue, and which would throw luſtre on the moſt 
ſhining period of ancient or modern hiſtory, The 
king ſurvived that melancholy incident only about 
twelve months. He expired in the ſixty- fifth year of 
his age, and the fifty-firſt of his reign ; one of the 
longeſt and moſt glorious in the Engliſh annals. His 
latter days were indeed ſomewhat obſcured, by the in- 
firmities and the follies of old age; but he was no ſooner 
dead than the people of England were ſenſible of their 
irreparable loſs, and poſterity conſiders him as the 
greateſt and moſt accompliſhed prince of his time. 


3 £ . Ibid, 
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Tun domeſtic government of Edward was even LETTER. 
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more worthy of admiration than his foreign victories. 
By the prudence and vigour of his adminiſtration, A. D. 1377. 


England enjoyed a longer term of interior peace and 
tranquillity than it had been bleſt with in any former 
period, or than it experienced for many ages-after, 


He gained the affedtions of the great, yet curbed their 


licentiouſneſs, - His affable and obliging behaviour, 
his munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 
with pleaſure to his dominion : his valour and con- 
duct made them ſucceſsful in moſt military enterprizes; 


and their unquiet ſpirits, direQed againſt a public. 


enemy, had no leiſure to breed thoſe private feuds to 
which they were naturally ſo much diſpoſed. This 
internal tranquillity was the chief benefit that Eng- 
land derived from Edward's continental expeditions 
and the miſeries of the reign of his ſucceſſor made the 
nation fully ſenſible of the value of the bleſſing. 


Bur before I ſpeak of the adminiſtration of Richard 


II. the unhappy ſon of the Black Prince, I muſt carry 
forward the affairs of the German empire. At preſent, 
however, it will be proper to obſerve, That the 
French monarch, Charles V. whoſe prudent condu& 
had acquired him the ſurname of Viſe, died ſoon after 
Edward III. while he was attempting to Expel the 
Engliſh from the few places which they till retained 
in France, and left his kingdom to a minor ſon of the 
fame name, Charles VI. ſo that England and France 
were now both under the government of minors. And 
both experienced the misfortunes of a turbulent and 
divided regency. | 
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LETT £ BR: ALL, 


The GERN An EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Ro xtx and 
the ITALIAN STATES, from the Election of Lewis of 
BavaARIA to the Death of CHARLES IV. 


E now, my dear Philip, approach to that æra 

in the hiſtory of the German empire, when 
the famous conſtitution, called the Golden Bull, was 
eſtabliſhed ; which, among other things, ſettled the 
number and the rights of the electors, as yet uncer- 
tain, and productive of many diſorders, 


HENRY VII. as you have already ſeen ſtruggled 
hard to recover the ſovereignty of Italy ; but he died 
before he was able to accompliſh his purpoſe, His 
death was followed by an interregnum of fourteen 
months, which were employed in the intrigues of 
Lewis of Bavaria, and of Frederick the Handſome, 
duke of Auſtria, Lewis was elected by the greater 
number of the princes; but Frederick being choſen and 
ſupported by a faQion, diſputed the empire with him. 
A furiouscivil war, which long deſolated both Italy and 
Germany, was the conſequence of this oppoſition. At 
laſt the two competitors met nearMuldorf, and agreed 
to decide their important-diſpute by thirty champions, 
fifteen againſt fifteen. The champions accordingly 
engaged ia preſence of both armies, and fought with 
ſuch fury, that in a ſhort time not one of them was 
left alive. A general action followed, in which the 
Auftrians were worſted. But this victory was not de- 
ciſive. Frederick ſoon repaired his loſs, and even ra- 
vaged Bavaria, The Bavarian aſſembled a powerful 
army, in order to oppoſe his rival; and the battle of 
Vechivis, in which the duke of Auſtria was taken 


priſoner, 
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_ priſoner, fixed the imperial crown on the head of LETTER 
Lewis V *, ; n Iz 
| s c A. D. 1322. 
DukinG the courſe of theſe ſtruggles was fought, | 
between the Swiſs and Auftrians, the memorable battle 
of Morgart ; which eſtabliſhed the liberty of Swiſſer- 
land, as the victory of Marathon had formerly done 
that of Greece: and Attic eloquence only was want- 
ing to render it equally famous. Sixteen hundred 
Swiſs, from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 
wald, defeated an army of twenty thouſand Auſtrians, 
in paſſing the mountains near Morgart, in 1315, and 
drove them out of the country with terrible ſlaughter, 
'The alliance which theſe three cantons had entered 
into for the term of ten years, was now converted 
into a perpetual league; and the other cantons occaſi- 
onally joined in it ?, 
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LEw1s V. had no ſooner humbled the duke of Auſ- 
tria than a new antagoniſt ſtarted up: — he had the 
pope to encounter. The reigning pontiff at that time 
was John XXII. who had been elected at Lyons in 
1315, by the influence of Philip the Long, king of 
France. John was the ſon of a cobler, and one of 
thoſe men who, raiſed to power by chance or me- 
rit, are haughty in proportion to the meanneſs of 
their birth. He had not hitherto, however, interfer- 
ed in the affairs of the empire; but now, all at once, 
he ſet himſelf up as its judge and maſter, He de- 
clarcd the election of Lewis void ; he maintained, A. P. 1324. 
that it was the right of the ſovereign pontiff to exa- 
mine and confirm the election of empercrs ; that the 
government, during a vacancy, ' belonged to him: 
and he commanded the emperor, by virtue of his 


1. Avent, Anal, Beier. lib, wi. 2. Simler, de Repub. Helvetic. 
N n 3 apoſtolic 
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apoſtolic power, to lay aſide the imperial enfigng, 


—— until he ſhould receiye permiſſion from the Holy See 


A. P. 1325. 


A. D. 1327. 


to reaſſume them 3. 


SevERAL attempts were made by Lewis towards a 
reconciliation with his Holineſs, but in vain : the 
proud pontiff was inflexible, and would liſten to no 
reaſonable conditions. The emperor, therefore, jea- 
lous of the independency of his crown, endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen bis intereſt both in Italy and Germany. 
He continued the government of Milan in the family 
of the Viſconti, who were rather maſters than magiſ- 
trates of that city; and he conferred the government 
of Lucca on Caſtruecio Caſtruccani, a celebrated 
captain, whoſe life is pompouſly written by Machia- 
vel. The German princes were moſtly in his inte- 
reſt, and no leſs Jealous than he of the dignity of 
the empire. 


ENRaGED at ſuch firmneſs, pope John excom- 
municated and depoſed the emperor Lewis, and en- 
deavoured to get Charles the Fair,. king of France, 
elected in his room. But this attempt miſcarried, 
None of the German princes, except Leopold of Auſ- 
tria, came to the place appointed for an interview with 
the French monarch ; and the imprudent and ambi- 


tious Charles returned chagrined and diſappointed 
into his own daminions *, 


Tuvus freed from a dangerous rival, the emperor 
marched into Italy, i in order to eſtabliſh his authority 
in that country. He was crowned at Milan, and af- 
terwards at Rome; where he ordered the following 
proclamation to be mad three times by an Auguſtine 


3- Steph. Baluzii, Vit. Pentiſf. Avenion, vol. i 4. Villani, lib. ix. 
| 8 friar: 
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friar : © Is there any one who will defend the cauſe of 
cc the prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf pope John ?“ 
— And no perſon appearing, ſentence was immediately 
pronounced againſt his Holineſs. Lewis declared him 
convicted of hereſy, deprived! him of all his dignities 

and benefices, and dclivered- him over to the ſecular 
power, in order to ſuffer the puniſhment of fire; and 
Peter Rainaucci, a Neapolitan Cordelier, was created 
pope under the name of Nicholas V 5, 


Bur Lewis, notwithſtanding this mighty parade, 
was ſoon obliged, like his predeceſſors, to quit Italy, 
in orderto quell the troubles of Germany ; and pope 
John, though a reſugee on the banks of the Rhone, 


recovered his authority in Rome. The Impermliſts. 


were expelled the city; and Nicholas V. the emperor's 
pope, was carried to Avignon, where, with a rope 
about his neck, he publicly implored forgiveneſs of 
his rival, and ended his days in priſon *, 


Tux emperor, in the mean time, remained in peace 
at Munich, having ſettled the affairs of Germany. 
But he ftill lay under the cenſures of the church, 
and the pope continued to ſolicit the princes of the 
empire to revolt againſt him, Lewis was preparing 
to aſſemble a general council, in order to depoſe his 
Holineſs a ſecond time, when the death of John 
made ſuch a meaſure unneceſſary, and relieved the 
emperor from all dread of the ſpiritual thunder, This 
turbulent pope, who firſt invented the taxes for diſ- 
penſations and mortal tins, died immenſely rich. He 


was ſucceeded in the papacy by James Fournier, ſur- 


named the White Cardinal, who aſſumed the name of 
Benedict X117, 


5. Baluzii, ubi ſup. 6. Ibid, 7. Baluz. Fit, Pontif. 
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THe new pope, who ſeemed deſirous to tread in the 
ſteps of his predeceſſor, confirmed all the bulls which 
had been iſſued by John againſt the emperor. But 
Lewis had now affairs of more importance to engage 
his attention than thoſe impotent fulminations. 
John of Luxemburg, ſecond ſon of the king of Bo- 
hemia, had married Margaret, ſurnamed Great 
Mouth, heireſs of Carinthia; and that princeſs ac- 
cuſing her huſband of impotency, a biſhop of Fri: 
ſingen diſſolved the marriage, and ſhe eſpouſed the 
margrave of Brandenburg, ſon of the emperor Lewis, 
who readily canſented to a match that added Tyrol 
and Carinthia to the poſſeſſions of his family, This 
marriage produced a war between the houſes of Bava- 
ria and Bohemia, which laſted only one year, but occa- 
ſioned abundance of bloodſhed; and the parties came 
to a very ſingular accommodation. John of Luxem- 
burg confeſſed that his wife had reaſon to forſake him, 
renounced all claim to her, and ratified her marriage 
with the margrave of Brandenburg 3. 


Tris affair being ſettled, Lewis exerted all his 
endeavours to appeaſe the domeſtic trouhles of the 
empire, which were ſtill kept alive by the intrigues 
of the pore ; and notwithitanding all the injuries and 
inſults he had ſuſtained, he made ſeyeral attempts 
towards an accommodation with the Holy See, But 
theſe negociations being rendered ineffectual by the 
influence of France, the princes of the empire, eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as ſecular, aſſembled at Frankfort, and 
eſtabliſhed that famous conſtitution, by which it was 
irrevocably fixed,“ That the plurality of the luffrages 
« of the electoral college confers the empire, 
without the confent of the Holy See; that the 
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,* pope has no fuperiority over the emperor of Ger- 
£5 many, nor any right to approve or reject his elec- 
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© tion; and that to maintain the contrary is high- A. P. 2338. 


6 treaſon.” They alſo refuted the abſurd claim of 
the popes to the government of the empire during a 
vacancy; and declared, That this right appertains, 


by ancient cuſtom, to the count Palatine of the 5 


Rhine 9, 


* GeRMaNY now enjoyed for ſome years what it had 
feldom known, the bleffings of peace; which was again 
interrupted by the court of Avignon. Benedict XII. 
was ſucceeded in the papacy by Clement VI. a native 
of France, and ſo haughty and enterpriſing as to affirm 
that his © predeceſſors did not know what it was to be 
5 popes.” He began his pontificate with renewing 
all the bulls iſſued againſt Lewis; with naming a vi- 
car-general of the empire in Lombardy, and endea- 
vouring to make all Italy ſhake off the emperor's au- 
thority, 


Lewis, ſtill deſirous of an accommodation with the 
Holy See, amidſt all theſe acts of enmity, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the court of Avignon. But the con- 
ditions preſcribed by his Holineſs were ſo unreaſon- 
able, that they were rejected with diſdain by a diet 
of the empire, as an inſult upon the imperial dignity. 
Clement, more incenſed than ever at this inſtance of 
diſregard, fulminated new excommunications againſt 
the emperor. “ May the wrath of God,” ſays the 
enraged pontiff in one of his bulls, “ and of St. Peter 
6 and St. Paul, cruſh him in this world, and that 
* which is to come! May the earth open and fwal- 
$5 low him alive; may his memory periſh, and all 


9. Heiſs, liy. it. chap, 26, 
ce the 
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<« the elements be his enemies; and may his children 
& fall into the hands of his adverſaries, even in the 
6 fight of their father.“ 


Ciemext iſſued auother bull for the election of 2 
new emperor ; and Charles of Luxemburg, margrave 
of: Moravia, afterwards known by the name of Charles 
IV. ſon and heir of John, king of Bohemia, having 


made the neceſlary conceſhons to his Holineſs, was 


elected king of the Romans by a faction. Lewis, 
however, maintained his authority til! his death, 
which happened ſoon after the election of his rival; 
when Charles, rather by his money than his valour, 
got poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, 


WHILE theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, 
a fingular ſcene was exhibited in Italy, Nicholas Ki- 
enzi, a private citizen of Rome, but an eloquent, bold, 
enterpriſing man, and a patriot, ſeeing that city 
abandoned by the emperors and the popes, ſet himſelf 
up as the reſtorer of the Roman liberty and the Roman 
power. Proclaimed tribune by the people, and put in 
poſſeſſion of the Capitol, he declared all the inhabitants 
of Italy free, and denizens of Rome, But theſe con- 
vulfive ſtruggles of long-expiring freedom, like many 
others, proved ineffectual. Rienzi, who ſtyled him- 
ſelf ©© the ſevere though merciful Deliverer of Rome, 
cc the zealous Aſſertor of the Liberties of Italy, and 
the Lover of all Mankind,” as he attempted to imi- 
tate the Gracchi, met the ſame fate, being murdered 
by the patrician faction“. 


A 5CENE no leſs extraordinary was, about this time, 
exhibitcd at Naples, The kingdoms of Naples and 


10. Aanal de I Emp, tom. ii. 12. Id. ibid. 


Sicily 
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Sicily fill continued to be ruled by foreigners. Na- LETTER 

ples was governed by the houfe of France, and Sicily | 

by that of Arragon. Robert of Anjou, ſon of Charles A.D. 1347. 

the Lame, though he had failed in his attempt to re- 

cover poſſeſſion of Sicily, had made Naples a flouriſh- 

ing kingdom, He died in 1343, and left his crown 

to Joan his grand-davghter, who had married her re- 

lation Andrew, brother to Lewis of Anjou, elected 

king of Hungary ; a match which ſeemed to cement 

the happineſs and proſperity of that houſe, but prov- 

ed the ſource of all its misfortunes.” Andrew pretend- 

ed to reign in his own right; and Joan, though but 

eighteen years of age, inſiſted that he ſhould only be 

conſidered as the queen's huſband. A Franiſcan friar, 
called Brother Robert, by whoſe advice Andrew was 

wholly governed, lighted up the flames of hatred and 

diſcord between the royal pair; and the Hungarians, 

of whom Andrew's court was chiefly compoſed, ex- 

cited the jealouſy of the Neapolitans, who confidered 

them as barbarians. It was therefore reſolved, in a 

council of the queen's favourites, to put Andrew to 

death. He was accordingly ſtrangled in his wife's an- 

tichamber : and Joan married the prince of Taren- 

tum, who had been publicly accuſed of the murder of 

her huſband, and was well known to have been con- 


cerned in that bloody deed. How ſtrong a prefunip= 
tion of her own guilt !, 


N 


Id the meantime Lewis king of Hungary, brother 
to the murdered Andrew, wrote to Joan, that he 
would revenge the death of that unfortunate prince 
on her and her accomplices. He accordingly ſet out | 
for Naples by the way of Venice and Rome. At I 
Rome he publicly accuſed Joan, before the tribune A.D- 1348. 

Rienzi; 
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Rienzi ; who, during the exiſtence of his tranſitory 
power, beheld ſeveral kings appealing to his tribunal, 
as was cuſtomary in the times of the ancient republic, 
Rienzi however declined giving his deciſion; a mo- 
deration by which he at leaſt gave one example of his 
prudence; and Lewis advanced towards Naples, car- 
rying along with him a black ſtandard, on which was 
painted the moſt ſtriking circumſtances of Andrew's 
murder. He ordered a prince of the blood, and one of 
the accomplices in the regicide, to be beheaded. Joan 
and her huſband fled into Provence; where finding 
herſelf utterly abandoned by her ſubje&s, ſhe waited 
on Pope Clement VI. at Avignon, a city of which 
ſhe was ſovereign, as counteſs of Provence, and which 
ſhe ſold to that pontiff, together with its territories, 
for cighty thouſand fforias in gold, which a cele- 
brated hiſtorian tells us were never paid. Here ſhe 
pleaded her cauſe in perſon before the pope, and 
was acquitted. But perhaps the deſire of poſſeſſing 
Avignon had ſome influence upon the judgment of his 
Holineſs, | 


CLEMENT's kindeſs did not ſtop here. In order 
to engage the king of Hungary to quit Naples, he pro- 
poſed that Joan ſhould pay him a ſum of money ; 
but as ambition or avarice had no ſhare in Lewis's 
enterprize, he generouſly replied, ** I am not come 
« hither to ſell my brother's blood, but to revenge 
it!“ and as he had partly effected his purpoſe he 
went away ſatisfied, though the kingdom of Naples 
was- in his power**, Joan recovered her dominions, 
but only to become more wretched. Of her unhappy 
fate, I ſhall afterwaxds have occaſion to ſpeak. 


12. Villani, lib. xii, 
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Wx ͤmuſt now return to the affairs of the emper 
Charles IV. This prince, who was equally diftin- 
guiſhed by his weakneſs and pride, had no ſooner ſet- 
tled the affairs of Germany than he went to receive 
the imperial crowa at Rome, where he behaved in a 
manner more puſilanimous than any of his predeceſ- 
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ſors. The coronation ceremony was no ſooner pet- 


formed than he retired without the walls, in conſe- 
quence of an agreement which he had made with the 
pope; though the Romans came to offer him the go- 
vernment of their city, as his hereditary right, and 
entreated him to re-eſtabliſh their ancient liberty. 
He told the deputies he would deliberate on the pro- 
poſal. But being apprehenſive of ſome treachery, he 
ſneaked off in the evening, under pretence of going 
to take the diverſion of hunting. And he afterwards 
ratified and confirmed many promiſes extorted from 
him by Clemeat VI. very much t to the prejudice of 
the empire in Italy. 


Tux poet Petrarch, ſo highly celebrated for his 
love-verſes, wrote a letter to Charles upon this oc- 
caſion, in whieh are found theſe ſpirited words: 
ce You have then promiſed upon oath, never to return 
ce to Rome! What ſhameful conduct in an emperor, 
& to be compelled by a prieſt to content himſelf with 
cc the bare title of Cæſar, and to exile himſelf for 
c eyer ſrom the habitation of the Cæſars! to be 
« crowned emperor, and then probibited from reign- 
cc ing, or acting as head of the empire! What an 
ce inſult upon him who ought to command the uni- 
« yerſe, to be no longer maſter of himſelf, but redu- 
« ced to obey his own vaſſal “. 


13. Fleury, tem. xx. liv. 96. 14. De Fit. Solit. lib. it. 
; Tunis 


A. D. 1356. 
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Tuis empetor ſeemed to have renounced entirely 
che politics of his predeceſſors; for he not only diſcou- 
raged and rejected the proffers of the Ghibelines, but 


affected to treat them as enemies to religion, and ac- 


tually ſupported the Guelphs. By theſe means he 
procured the favour of the pope and his dependents, 
who flattered him with the moſt fulſome adulation 
but the Italians in general viewed him with contempt, 
and the greater part of the towns attached to the em- 
pire ſhut their gates againſt him. At Cremona he was 
obliged to wait two hours without the walls, before 
he received the anſwer of the magiſtrates; who, at 
laſt,, oniy permitted him to enter as a ſimple ſtranger, 


without arms or retinue *s, 


CHarLEs IV. made a more reſpectable figure after 
his return to Germany. The number of electorates 
had been fixed fince the time of Henry VII. more by 
cuſtom than by laws, but not the number of electors. 
The duke of Bavaria preſumed he had a right to 
ele& as well as the count Palatine, the elder branch of 
their family; and the younger brothers of the houſe 
of Saxony believed themſelves entitled to vote as 
well as the elder. The emperor therefore reſolved to 
ſettle theſe points, that due ſubordination might take 
place, and future elections be conducted without con- 
fuſion or diſorder. For this purpoſe he ordered a diet 
to be aſſembled at Nuremburg, where the famous 
conſtitution, called the Golden Bull, was eſtabliſhed; 
in the preſence, and with the conſent of all the princes, 
biſhops, abbots, and the deputies of the imperial 
cities. 


5. Barre, tom. ii. Spond. Contin. Baron. tom. i. 
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Tut ſtyle of that celebrated charter partakes firong- LETTER 
ly of the ſpirit of the times. It begins with an apoſs | 
trophe to Satan, anger, pride, luxury; and it ſays, A-D. 1356s 
that it is neceſſary the number of electors ſhould be 
Seven, in order to oppoſe the Seven mortal fins, It 
ſpeaks of the fall of the angels, of a heavenly para- 
diſe, of Pompey, and of Cæſar; and it afferts, that the 
government of Germanyis founded on the three theo- 
logical virtues, as on the Trinity. The ſeven elee- 
tors were, as formerly premiſed, the archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, the king of Bohemia, 
the count Palatine, the duke of Saxony; and the 


margrave of Brandenburg, 


+ 


Tux imperial dignity, which of itſelf then con- 
ferred little real power, never ſhewed more of that 
luſtre which dazzles the eyes of the people than on 
the publication of this famous edit, The three ec- 
clefiaſtical electors, all three arch chancellors, appear- 
ed in the proceſſion with the ſeals of the empire; the 
archbiſhop of Mentz carried · that of Germany, the 
archbiſhop of Cologne that of Italy, and the arch- 
biſhop of Triers, that of Gaul; though the empire 
now poſſeſſed nothing in Gaul, except a claim to 
empty homage fortheremains of thekingdoms of Arles, 
Provence, and Dauphine, How little power Charles 
had in Italy, we have already ſeen. Beſides granting 
to the pope all the lands claimed by the Holy See, 
he left the familyof Viſconti in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of Milan and Lombardy, which they had uſurped 
from him, and the Venetians in that of Padua, Vi- 
4 cenza, and Verona 6. I muſt now return th the ce- 

remonial. 


16. Id. ibid, 
THE 
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van IT duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, who repre- 
T ſented the king of Bohemia; as great cup-bearer, pre- 
ſented the emperor with his drink, poured from a gol- 
den flagon into a cup of the ſame metal; the duke of 
Saxony, as grand marſhal, appeared with a ſilver mea- 
ſure filled with oats ; the eleQor of Bradenburg pre- 
ſented the emperor — empreſs witlt water to waſh in 
golden ewer, placed in a golden baſon; and the 
count Palatine ſerved up the victuals in golden diſhes; 

in preſence of all the great officers of the empire 7. 


Ton latter part of the reign of Charles IV. was 
diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable tranſaction except 
the ſale of the imperial juriſdictions f in Italy; which 
were again reſumed, and again ſold. Charles, who 

Was reputed a good prince, but a weak emperor, was 
A. D. 1378. ſucceeded in all his poſſeſſions and dignities by his ſon 
Winceſlaus, whom 1 ſhall afterward have occaſion 
to mention. We muſt now proceed to the affairs of 
England ; remarking by the way, that Charles IV. 
was an encourager of letters, and founded the uni- 
verſity of Prague. 


17. Heiſs, liv. ii. chap 2. XF H 
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